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PREFACE 

Gita cannot be taken as a sectamn (Bb^gavata) text Is definitely 
convincing. Further, I would like specially to emphasize that 
Mr. Roy hints to a most important philological-philosophical 
problem not generally faced : the fixed terms of the later Indian 
philosophical systems are to be found in the Bhagavad-Gitd still 
tn sfafii nascendi (about this an essay of mine is shortly to be 
published), 

From all these above-given reasons we may eagerly look forward 
to Mr. Roy’s intended series on the historical, literary, religious 
and philosophical problems involved m the Bhagavad-Gita. 


London, 

December, 1938. 


B. HEIMANN 



THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY 

The first part of this work on the Gi/4 and Modern Scholarship 
was ^\Titten about 25 years ago, when the author came across 
Garbe's German translation of -the Bhagavad-GIta wth a long 
Introduction, justifying his theory of interpolations and his dis- 
tinction of an earlier Gltd of 200 b.c. and a later Giti of a.d. 200. 
Parts 11 and III were conceived and planned seven or eight years 
later, when the author was in charge of the teaching of Indian 
Philosophy in the University of Dacca. It was realized however, 
in course of the progress of the writing of Parts H and III, that 
-the plan .of the work could not.be accomplished uithout a study 
of the age of the Gltd and the rehgious, social and intellectual 
environments of the Poet-Philosopher who composed this Song 
Celestial, Again, the doubts of eminent scholars as regards the 
integrity of the text and genuine origin of its teachings from the 
root and soil of the Upani$ads could not be finally disposed of 
without a separate treatment of the contents 0! the various chapters 
of this Bible of the Hindus, and without discovering the thread of 
unity among the apparently conflicting components of the poem, 
after a sj'stematic interpretation of the 700 verses of the Gltd 
in the light of its central theme and essential spirit of the teachings 
of the poet. This meant exjKinsion of the original scheme into 
three or more connected volumes. Meanwhile the work suffered 
from interruptions due to the pre-occupation of the author in 
different fields of educational acthity in the Indian Educational 
Servuce, as Inspector of Schook and Principal of a Government 
college, which left little or no leisure for thinking or writing on 
academic and scholarly subjects after heavy duties of administra- 
tion. Hence the delay in sending the work to the Press. The 
long interval between the first conception of the Book and its 
final execution has, however, been profitably utilized bj' careful 
revision 'and consolidation of the results of the author’s later 
studies and maturer reflections. The other two coimected volumes, 
vaz., one on the Gltd and its Bacl^round and the other on the 
Interpretation of the GIti in the light of modem thought, have 
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also been nearing completion in the meantime. The last Book 
on the Philosophy and Religion of the Glti has yet to be written, 
and this must wait till the author's works on the Philosophy of 
the XJpani§ads and on the Unity of Indian and European Thought 
are published. 

The grateful thanks of the author are due to the late Prof. Paul 
Deussen and the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhdnddrkar, the 
two great Indologians, whose contributions to the study of ancient 
Indian philosophy and religion arc of inestimable value and whose 
original researches in this field were the sources of inspiration 
for the main task of the author. The first two Books on the Gfta 
in the present series arc therefore dedicated to the sacred memory 
of these two pioneers in the science of Indology. 

To Prof. A. Berricdale Keith, the author is highly indebted 
for the valuable suggestions obtained, while the manuscript was 
still in its raw and fluid condition, as it were, and Prof. S. .N. 
Uas Gupta, Principal. Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is also to be 
thanked sincerely for his going through part of the manuscript 
and encouraging the author by the support lent to the major 
conclusions of the first Book. The author regrets that the late 
Prof. Mahes Chandra Ghosh of Hazaribagh College, who had a 
reputation for vast erudition and sound and clear thinking, and 
who also helped with his useful notes and suggestions after going 
through the manuscript, could not see the book in its final form. 
I am equally indebted to the large number of Indian and European 
scholars wliose works and articles I have consulted in preparing 
this book, even though I have to differ from their vlew*points in 
many cases. lastly, I offer my grateful thanks to Dr. Betty 
Helmann for her kindly favouring me wth a Preface. 

If an apology were needed for the appearance of a new book on 
the Glti and its interpretations, the following considerations may 
suffice to provide ample justification for a novel venture of the 
kind Undertaken by the author of the present volume ; 

(i) Since the publication of the Sacred Books of the East, 
edited by Max MQllcr, a new science of Indology, based on the 
mass of materials collected by a respectable army of pioneer workers 
irr the vast field of Indian philosophy, religion, culture and 
antiquities, has developed, and several volumes of history of ancient 
Indian literature have been published. It app<‘3red to the author 
Ilia! time was ripe for a new orientation of the study of Indian 
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any particular school of philosophy, but present in a nutshell the 
quintessence of a rational, libei^ and universalistic and spiritua- 
listic culture that reconciles the interests of the body, mind and soul, 
and harmonizes the conflicting claims of science or philosophy 
{jndn), love and devotion {Bhaki), and duty and ser^dce {Kama- 
Yoga). From this point of view, the Gita may be really regarded 
as the gospel of love and peace and goodwill among the nations 
. and races of mankind, as the one scripture of the union of the 
East and the West, as the cementing bond or the golden link that 
holds together and syntheazes the finest and noblest elements of 
•Indo-British culture and Euro-Asian civilization, a consummation 
towards which the whole creation seems to be moving. . 

The conclusions of each Part of the Book are summarized in 
the last section of each Part. Thus paragraph 8i gives the results 
of the first part, relating to the theories of interpolations in the 
Text (vtVc section V, Chapter III, Part I) ; paragraph 230, 
under section [ 11 , Chapter VI, of Part II sets forth conclusions of 
the second Part of the book, concerning the relation between the 
Glti and the Mahdbhdrata. Part III of the volume deals with 
the connection between the GU 4 and the Bhigavata religion, and 
the conclusions on the same are to be found in paragraphs 342“345 
under Section V. of the Chapter III thereof. Lastly, the positive 
results of the whole book are given in paragraphs 346-366 of the 
concluding section, which also includes the points of agreement 
and difference between the views of the author and those of the 
two reputed writers on Indian Philosophy. Prof. Radhakrishnan 
and Dr. S. N, Das Gupta. 

It must be added that the present volume is only an Intro- 
duction to the study of the G!ti. To prepare the ground for a 
systematic interpretation of the contents of the various chapters 
of the GltS, it will be necessary to undertake a discussion of the 
religious, social, moral and intellectual atmosphere and environ- 
ments, in the mids{ of which the poct-pliilosopher of the Gitd was 
bom and brought up, and the age or the period of the religious 
and philosophical history of India in which this song celestial 
Was composed. This will form the subject-matter of the second 
volume to Iw named The Bhagavad-Gitd and lls Background, and 
this again w-ill be followed by the third volume on the Inter pretaiion 
of the Gtid in the light of Modem Thought, 

In quoting the verses of the Gitd in this and the coming volumes, 
xii 
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the English^translation of the poem made by the late Dr, Annie 
Besanfin her pocket edition will generally be followed ; but as her 
translation was not free from error, corrections and modifications 
will have to be made therein. The translations of Telang and 
Tattvabhushan vnU also be utilized occasionally. Most of the 
quotations from the German Indolc^ists in this book are trans- 
lations from the original made by the undersigned himself, as no 
English translations are yet available in most cases. Garbe's 
Introduction to his translation of the Gita, which was subjected 
to my severe scrutiny as early as 1914 and which is the main 
target of my criticism in Part I of this volume, has since been 
translated into English by Utgikar and published by the Bhandarkar 
■Research Institute. Mr. Tilak’s Gild-Rahasya, which has been 
brought under the critical review of the author in Parts II and 
in of the present- work, was ori^alJy written in Marathi, and 
later on translated into Hindi. Bengali and English. It b from 
the Hindi translation that I collected the materials for my dis- 
cussion in the present treatise before the pubUcation of the Bengali 
and English tz^lations of this monumental work. 

Part I of this book, which is the earliest foundation of the 
whole series, was published in several instalments during the 
year 1935, in the columns of the Indian Messenger of “Calcutta, 
for which the author is grateful to the Editor. 

^Vhile the full significance of the task undertaken in fhi«i volume 
cannot be realized until all the volumes are published, the author 
will consider his labours amply repaid if the methods of his treat- 
ment of the various problems connected ^vith the study of the 
Gita as well as the solutions offered by him serve to stimulate the 
interests of a wider circle of readers in the eternal verities and 
universal and absolute values, which are embodied in this sacred 
poem kno\vn as the Song Divine. 

S.X. ROY. 

Cambridge, 

12th February, 1939. 
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THEORIES OF INTERPOLATIONS IN THE GItA 



Chapter I 


INTRODUCTORY 

SECTION I. THE SCOPE OF OUR ENQUIRY 

I. The Bhagavad-GUa has been for centuries revered as a 
sacred book by the Hindus. Its contents are believed to have 
been revealed by God Himself in the form of His incarnation 
Krishna. The educated Indians of the modem age with thieir 
critical spirit do not indeed admit the claims of the Gita to possess 
infallible truths about human life and destiny, nor do they accept 
the unconditional authority of this scripture, but still it is generally 
admitted that if the author of any book can in any sense lay claim 
to a divine revelation or to an inspiration of the Supreme Spirit 
in his ^vritings, the writer of this Divine song has pre-eminently 
deserved this right, in virtue of the lofty ethical teachings, the 
sublime religious conceptions and the high philosophical truths 
which permeate the whole text. One of the most striking -facts 
about the contents of the Bhagavad-Gitd is that, though the text 
has been traditionally regarded as one of the three Prasthdnas of 
the Vedanta school of Philosophy and though as a religious 
scripture it has been generally accepted as specially suited to the 
spiritual culture of the sect of Vaisnavas or Bhagavatas, the teach- 
ings of the poem as a whole have been held in high esteem by 
almost all the philosophical schools and all the religious sects of 
India. The reason is not far to seek. The Gtti represents'in the 
best and the most beautiful manner the spirit of India, the spirit 
of synthesis and reconciliation, in so far as it tries to bring together 
into a sj-stematic and harmonious whole widely divergent philo- 
■suilriica’i ‘hruufrus tA Yne ’Crjfrmvt -aidi u. Varge ■vafnfcy 'rh T^iigious 
practices, as • well as conflicting types of ethical doctrines and 
mental disciplines. Western thought- has made us familiar with 
the incompatibility of Poetry with Philosophy, of Religion with 
Metaphj-sic, of Pantheism Avith Theism, of Monism with Dualism, 
of formalistic with teleolcgical ethics and of Hedonism with 
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Energism. In our country the bitter contest between the world- 
views of Vedanta and Sdnkhj^-Yoga, between the claims of Jnana 
(Knowledge), Bhakti (Love) and Karma (Action) as the ways to 
salvation, has run through the whole history of philosopWc^ 
speculation, and religious life. It is the distinctive characteristic 
of the Bhagavad-GIta that it has made an attempt to combine 
these apparently contradictory pairs of antitheses into a single 
systematic world-view. Thus Garbe_ speaks of the genuindy 
Indian inclination to combine philosophy and religion (die echt 
vndische Neigung Religion und Philosophie zu combinieren) as a 
mark of the author of the Gita, while according to Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Leopold von Schroder, " it is the only philosophic^ 
poem in the world-literature, which exactly corresponds to this 
designation, i.e., which is really philosophical and is yet at the 
same time a genuine poem with highly poetical rhythm.” 

2. Modem scholars are sometimes be^vildered by the vanety 
of conflicting philosophical conceptions in the Glti ; and in order 
lo account for what seems to them nothing short of irreconcilable 
contradictions, they put for\N'ard equally bewildering theories of 
interpolation or intermixture in the text. Adolf Holzmann* 
Edward Hopkins and Richard Garbe, for instance, hold that since 
the Glti contains elements of Sankhya-Yoga with a theistic concep- 
tion of God alongside the doctrines of Vedanta with all its pantheistic 
notions, one of these views must be the original and the other a 
later accretion. Winternitz also says. “The fact that the G£ta 
in its present form has become and reirtains to this day, the most 
popular religious text-book is not to a small extent to be ascribed 
to this very circumstance, that in it mutually contradictory philo- 
sophical doctrines and religious conceptions have been combined 
into a ' mixture ' " (mischmach). But if these scholars had read 
our text in the light of the special characteristic of Indian civilization 
and of the history’ of religious development in India, they would 
have dbcovcred that in spite of its apparent mixture and eclecti- 
cism, there is an essential and sj^tematic unity in the scripture 
and that the \’arious philosophical, religious and ethical views set 
forth in it have been arranged in a certain order and gradation 
of importance, to suit the capacity and training of those for whom 
they arc intended. When Garbe says, " One must know' that 
Hinduism U a religion which is In constant flux, which can absorb 
cverjihing with whatever it comes in contact, as it has, for example, 
4 
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taken wthln itseU the cults and the gods of the' Indian aborigines 
to a large extent,” he has indirectly hit upon a unique and dis- 
tinctive feature of the Indian spirit and the Indian civilization 
in general. India has from times immemorial been the home of 
a variety of religious and philosophical speculations, and in virtue 
of the ^Yealth of varied experiences in religious and speculative 
life, she has developed an extraordinary power Of assimilating all 
that^is best and highest in every religion and philosophy. Thanks 
to the dhunely-bestowed blessings of the spirit of synthesis, recon- 
ciliation and toleration, she has always made accommodations 
for diverging types of spiritual culture and conflicting systems of 
theology or philosophy, and sought-to correct and supplement the 
one by the other. 

3. It is this characteristic , of the Indian Mind thht Monier 
Williams notes in the preface to his Brahmamstn and Hinduism and 
describes in the following words : — 

” Hinduism is receptive and all-comprehensive, claiming to be 
the one religion of Humanity, of human nature and of the entire 
world. It cares not to oppose the progress of anj' other system, 
for it has no difficulty in including all other religions in its all- 
embracing arms and ever-uidening field. In real truth Hinduism 
has something to offer which is suited to all minds. Its very 
strength is in its infinite adaptability to the infinite diversity of 
human characters and human tendencies. It has its highly spiritual 
and abstract side suited to the Metaphysician and Philosopher, 
its practical and concrete side suited to the man of afiairs and the 
man of the world, its jesthetic and ceremonial side suited to the 
man of poetic feeling and imagination, its quiescent and con- • 
templative side suited to the man of peace and lover of seclusion. 
Nay, it holds out the right hand' of brotherhood to nature-worship- 
pers, demon-worshipperS, animal-worshippers and tree-worshippers 
and fetish-\\’orshippers.” 

The GIti b both a product and monument of thb reconciling, 
all-absorbing spirit of the Indian civilization, and \ien-ed in tMs 
light, all its contradictions can be easily removed, ana all its diffi- 
culties satisfactorily solved. It is thus that such mutually an- 
tagonbtic schoob of philosophy as those of Sankara and Ramanuja 
^have been able to comment on the entire text of the Giti, each in 
its own %vay without recognizing any foreign elements in it and 
'vithout needing the support of a theory of interpolation. Of 
5 
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course, as Wilhelm von Humboldt observed long ago. the arrange 
ment ot the topics in the dialogue is not very strictly systema i 
or “scientific" as we call it, because, to quote the scholar 
mentioned, ‘‘here speaks a wise man out of the fullness and m 
spiration of his knowledge and feeling, not a philosopher disciphn® 
in a school.” Like the Rsis of the Lrpani§ads, our author a 
an intuitive insight into the highest ethical and metaphysical tru s 
and into the essential unity of all the systems, but was 
cerned with the task of proving or demonstrating the same metho i 
cally and critically. ^ 

4. About fifty years ago an eminent Indian scholar, Mr. K. ■ 
Telang, wiiting about the Bhagavad-Gita, remarked: ‘ It is 
almost impossible to lay down even a single proposition respecting 
an important matter connected with the Bhagavad-Gita abou 
which any consensus can be said to exist.”^ In spite of all the 
progress that has been made in the field of researches in Indology 
during the last half a century, this remark of Telang holds good 
even to this day. Modem scholars are still groping in the dark 
as to the question of the integrity of the Gltd in its present forni' 
for some of them hold it to be a genuine product of its origmm 
author, while others suspect that the text has passed through 
various stages of systematic interpolation. ' If according to the 
leanicd Pandits of the orthodox Hindu community the Giti has 
always been from the beginning, as it still is. a genuine portion 
of tJie great epic Mahdbhdrata, there are equally erudite critics 
who suggest that the Gitd and many other similar episodes with 
■philosophical and religious contents, were originally independent 
treatises, which were later on incorporated into and have been 
absorbed by the Great Epic in course of the various stages of ilS 
development and redaction. \Miilc some thinkers find in this 
philosophical poem nothing but the pantheism of the Veddnto. 
based on the unity of Brahma and Atman and other essential 
doctrines of the earliest Upanijads. there arc others who with 
equal cogency argue that the philosophical foundation of the 
teachings of this scripture must be sought not in the Monism or 
Pantheism of the Veddnta but in the dwallstic and theistic Sdtikhya* 
Yoga. I.astly, most of the ancient and fno<lcm comnicntariei 
OTi the Gltd jtart with the assumption that »! is a t«;.xt*lx)ok of the 

I TfUrit'* IftlinUciirvn (a it.« of |H« tn/1 i>(Ur 

Trit» ia S l» i: isni. 
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unity of the Poem, the genius of its author, the central 
of Ms divine song and the essential spirit of its teachings, 
the labours of my investigations will thus be directed towards 
attainment of this positive result on the constructive side. 


SECTION 11. INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT OF THE PRESENT cttA 

8. That the great epic of India, the Mahabhlrata, in its 
form, is not the work of a single author, but rather an accumula 
of the compositions of many poets around a central theme. 
has been from time to time handled by different interpolatore is 
now admitted to be an unquestionable fact. The Bhagavad- ^ 
being an episode of the Mahabharata, the question 
arises whether the Gita formed a part of the original Mahabhara a 
or was a later addition, and whether the Glti itself has escape 
the hands of interpolators. The answer to these questions i 
very important, as our method of interpreting the Giti will depcn ^ 
on the nature of its relations to theMababhirata and on the integrit) 
or othennse of the text of the Gttd itself. 
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text we find only 700 verses — of which one is put in the nrouth of 
Dhrtardstra, 40'in the mouth of Sanjaya, 85 of Arjuna, and $74 
of Krsna, so that we have 45 verses missing. Telang has also noticed 
this discrepancy and holds it to he inexplicable.^ 

10. If it can be proved that the Gita was originally an Upanisad 
independent of the Mahabharata, it will follow of course as a 
necessary corollary that at the time of its insertion in the Maha- 
bharata some changes especially in the beginning and the end of 
the text must have been introduced in order to fit it into the new 
surroundings. But apart from such inevitable changes and some 
isolated cases of interpolation, our poem seems to have retained 
essentially the same form and content as it had in the original, 
and we may so far say with Telang that the text " has been pre- 
served with religious care.” I am also inclined to agree with Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, whose scholarship and insight as well as appreciative 
study of the Gita entitle him to a reverent hearing. He says, 
'* Since any course is not methodically followed, but discussions 
on isolated points are often conducted in a very foose connection 
with one another, the arrangement of tlie poem must have very 
much favoured isolated interpolations from foreign pieces of other • 
poems and of other ages,” but '* there appears to me nothing to 
be present in the whole poem, which stands really in contradiction 
with one another.” Thus he concludes : ” The various songs 
(chapters) proceed from the same author, even the division into 
chapters (or songs) is, to my mind, throughout no later arrange- 
ment but the work of the poet himself.” Even if some isolated 
elements in the Gitd appeared to be irreconcilable with one another, 
one should not dogmatically dedde”^ in favour of the retention of 
the one, as belonging to the original nor critically set aside the 
other as a foreign accretion. For, to quote Max Muller’s words in 
a similar connection, *' ^^^lere we can never hope to gain access to 
the original documents, it is almost a duty to discourage the work 
of reconstructing an old text by so-called conjectural emendation 
or critical omission.”* 

Moreover our ideas of com^tibility and contradiction, of agree- 
ment and difference, of consistency and inconsistency cannot be 


‘ According to TQjJt. thi* ranst be fta iatcrpclatioB'aj it occur* m 

the BotaMy edition cl the MihlbMrata Md m ,b»eot ia tie Calcu^Zi^tbrt 
c'.'.t.oni mA U not rrcognued Vt {nJt CItA ® 

* lotfodnctjon to the Tr»o»l»tjoo ol tie Upaai;»d« la the SUE 
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BHAGAVAD-GtTA AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 
applicable to the products of a very ancient time, the intellectua^J 
atmosphere of which was widely different from our own. 

SECTION HI. THEORIES OF INTERPOLATIONS IN THE g!TA, AS HELD 
BY HOPKINS, HOL2MANN AND CAREE 

II. Nevertheless some Western scholars have maintained th^ 
our poem has in course of time gone through radical transforma lo 
and that we must distinguish accordingly between an older an 
younger Bhagavad-Gita. Hopkins, for example, speaks of ^ 
Giti as a Krsnaite version of an older Visnuite poem, which 
was perhaps a later Upanisad. Holzmann likewise sees ^ 

Vai§nava re-handlingof a pantheistic poem (Vishnuitische Umarbei 
ung eines pantheistichen Gedichts), while according to Garbe it 
a Kr§paite poem founded on Sdnkhya-Yoga philosophy, which h^ 
later on been Vedantized. All these Indologians start from t e 
assumption that the Gltd is a text-book of religious instruction lor 
a particular sect, viz., for the Bhigavatas or Vai?nava5, and that the 
KtSha of the Gltd is the same person as Vdsudeva or Kffpa of the 
Bhdgavatas. Besides. Holzmann and Garbe also assume that the 
theological ideas of the poem are strikingly in contradiction with 
one another, tbeistic and pantheistic teachings being intenvoven 
in the text without any systematic connection. Garbe is so 
convinced of the truth of his theory that he has risked the bold 
adventure of exactly dividing the later from the older or the original 
part of the Gita, so that in his German translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gltd those parts which are considered by him to have been later 
additions are printed in smaller tjpes. Now, these theories cf 
interpolation, as held by Holzmann and Garbe, are so prejudicial 
to a proper understanding ol our text, that wc must examine the 
various arguments in support of these theories in detail in order to 
show on what insecure foundation they are based. As the pre- 
suppositions undcrl>'ing both these theories arc the same and as 
moreover Garbe's treatment of the problem appears lo me lo be 
more exhaustive and scientific, I sliall confine myself cfiicfiy to 
the consideration of the views set forth by this last-named Indologian. 

X 2 . Tlie main reasons, whicli have led Garbo to distinguish 
between an older and a younger version in the Gltd or between 
an earlier original GUd„and a bter remodelled Gltd, are these: 
(0 Tlie present Gltd contains a mixture of elements of Tliei«m 
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and Pantheism, which are mutually contradictory. (2) The 
principal speaker in the dialogue is Krsna, who declares himself 
to be an incarnation of God and is accepted as such by the theistic 
religion of Bhagavatas, ' but the pantheistic passages of the text 
hardly fit in vvath this theistic setting.- (3) The systems of Sankhya 
and Yoga are expressly mentioned in the Gita, and the concepts 
and doctrines of these systems play a very prominent part in its 
philosophical and religious teachings, by the side, of which the 
Vedhita philosophy with its doctrines of Brahma and llayi is 
introduced here and there and seems to form an unnecessary 
element of discord and inconsistency. ■ (4) Besides, there are verses 
in the Gita which conflict wth each other in their thought or 
interrupt the sequence of ideas in the context. 

All these contradictions can be removed, so thinks Garbe, if we 
hold the Vedantic and Pantheistic portions to be interpolations 
and treat some verses supporting sacrificial rites and containing 
elements of MimaiisS, philosophy to be later additions, and regard 
the original Gita to be a product of the BhSgavata religion based 
on the Sankhya-Yoga philosophy. 

We shall now examine each of these grounds of Garbe’s theory 
of interpolations. 


IX 



Chapter n 


THE ORIGINAL G!tA AND LATER ADDITIONS 
(GARBE'S THEORY EXAillNED) 

SECTION I. SUXTURE OF THEISM A^^> PANTHEISM IN THE Ctli 

13. The whole character of the pt^m, says Garbe, is in its pliMi 
as well as Ln its execution predominantly theistic. A 
God, Krsna appears in the form of a human hero, delivers 
instructions, demands from the bearer besides the performance 0 
duty, devotion and reverential love towards him before all things, 
reveals by hh spedal grace his super-earthly, but still hum^ 
form. Beside this form of God. which is as personal as possible, 
and which predominates the whole poem, there stands sometunes 
the impersonal, neutral Brahman, the Absolute as the high^t 
principle. Now Kr?na speaks of himself that he is the only, the 
highest God, who has created the world and all beings and who 
rules everything, and at another time he communicates the doc- 
trines of Brahma and Miyi. Both these forms of belief are dealt 
ivith in such a way almost throughout the poem as if there were no 
distinction at all between them, whether according to words or 
according to contents {i.e., verbal or real). 
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different from the world and the sonl, and conceives of them both 
as one and the same. If the combination of these apparently 
contradictory forms of thought were a proof of re-handling and 
additions in a text, then we must regard the whole of the trpani§adic 
and Purdnic literature as well as the Vedanta Sutra as throughout 
re-handled and profusely interpolated.^ 

15. Thus the so-called contradictions, relating to Theism' and 
Pantheism in the teachings of the Bhagavad-Glta do not require 
any assumption of re-handling, but rather prove its intimate 
connection with the thoughts of the Upanisads, ’.-The relation 
between the Gita and the Sveta^vatara Upani§ad is particularly 
striking, for in the former, exactly as in the latter, theistic and 
pantheistic ideas are plac^ beside one another, and the Sankhya 
and Yoga are not only mentioned by names, but also the apparently 
Sdnkhya doctrines of Prakrti and Punisa (with the addition how- 
ever, of God as the third), of the three Gunas, of the knowledge of 
the dstinction between Puru?a and Prakrti as the way to liberation 
and of the practice of meditation, are taught here just as in the Gitd 
in close connection with Panthebm. In the Svetai\'atara Upani^ad 
exactly as in the Gita, we have the representation of a Personal 
God under the names of Rudra, Kara, Devadeva and Isa, -who 
creates and rules all beings and who is dbtinguished from prahfii 
and the human soul, and at the same time the Vedintic doctrines of 
the all-pcrvading, all-comprehending Brahma and of Miyd of 
cosmic illusion placed side hy side. As in the Gltd so in this 
Upani^d, the author speaks of the reverential love towards God 
and Divine grace in one place, and of liberation from the cosmic 
illusion and of attaining the state of Brahman in another place. 
No wonder that Weber holds the Gltd and SvctdSvatara Upanijad 


^ 1 tan {[uote a number o! verses Irom tbe ’Upanisads to iUustrate the tiMth 
toy statement. Tor example : 


Theism {Transcendence) 

1. Katha Up. 2.30 : 2.23 : 49 : 

5»-5-- S-O-tj; 0.3. 

2. Mucclaka Up. 2. I. 3-3 • 3.1.7, 

3. ?»!’.* Up ^ 5 B. (Ust half) »6. 

4. Ker.a Up. i.*-8 : s *-3 

3 SvetiivaiaraUp. 1.3. S-12 t 11.13. 

III. 1.4.7-S. lo.tJ.M *'--®- 
6. ltrhacnrsp>-aka b'p- I 7-*S • 
389: 4421! (i«t 
7 ChhlD(Jt>ffya UpanifiU ■'T 

6 I* 1-3 (<iuotcU Iiow llfiverf* X 
90,3) 6 * a-3. ft 3 *‘3 = *■**• 


■ rantheism (Immanence) 


Isa. ft.7.8. (tfit part) 16 
Kena 2.1.5. . - 

SeveU. 1.7. 130O. U.ift-t7- 
13-16. 31. 

IltbscUra : 


38. 


3.t. 


Chhaod. ft t.3-4 (UiU y*? 

jolt cUy 7.23 6 S.«-6 : 3 1 
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to be examples of the same species. In Indische 
3 g 4 (which is quoted with approval by Hobmann an 
Weber says that the Gita can be regarded in any wse 
a putting together of pieces which are in p^t of high y , — 

character. It is the only spedmen of its kind which was . 
to us till now ; recently we have come to know cimilar 

writings, e.g., ^vetaivatara Upanisad which is essentially o 
contents, though in an older form. ^ Vlflaiita 

i6. As to the mixture of Monism and Dualism or o . 
and Sankhya-Yoga in Svet&Svatara Upanisad and the 
from it that it contains an olderand younger part, we find a 
refutation of such assumptions by Max Miiller in the ^ 
his translation of the Upani§ads (S.B.E. H. Introduction). 
arguments apply equally well in the case of the Gita, j 

I would like to know what kind of explanation would be 0 
by Weber, Holzmann and Garbe for the followmg 
(i) The same Ydjnavalkya who stands at the head of 
idealism as the father of the Ved^inta philosophy, also^ 
energetically and inspiringly of a God who is distinguished 
the world and the individual and who rules both. (2) ^ 
of Svetaketu, the famous teacher of Ved^ntic principle, 
art that," also instructs on the creation of the world out 0 
existing One. (3) In the redeeming Wisdom imparted by ' , 

Nachiketas both pantheistic and theistic views are com ‘ 
(4) One and the same verse in the Isa Upani|ad 8, weaves toge 
the conceptions of the impersonal or neutral and of 
and providential God. Will these scholars maintain that in al 
places cited above, there are juxta-positions of pieces of a mg / 
different character, and Vedintic transformations of origma y 
theistic elements, or vice versa ? Evidently there can be no ta 
of such things here. Why. then, should we assume an interpolation 
and rehandling in the cases of the G!td and the SvetdSvatara 
Upanifad ? 

17. We must not assume that the sages of ancient Ind-a svere 
ignorant of any distinction between a personal and an impcrsona 
conception of God or between theism and pantheism. For even 
in nfiLidlnnyakA, Upaniy-ad III. 4, we find the Brahmins asking 
YAjnav.ilk5*a to expl.nm the immanent, not-transcendent* Brohnia 
vhich as soul is within all, and the Gltd XU, also asks. "TliO^ 


' tJtrraJ])' 'vikll,)* I 


t (a tlM l»t. 
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who worship thee {.i.e., a personal God) in constant devotion and 
love and those who worship the Eternal and the unnianifest (i,e., 
the neutral Brahma) , which of these two classes are the more 
proficient in Yoga” ? But .notwithstanding the consciousness of 
this distinction, our sages firinly advocated both the views, because 
for them a distinction in thought did not signify a separation in 
reality. Instead of converting a contrast into a contradiction, they 
had rather brought the mutually opposed principles to a systematic 
unity, by recognizing both the elements to be different points of 
view of the same reality and therefore equally valuable. 

i8. ' That the reconciliation of Transcendence and Immanence 
has always been a characteristic of the Upaiu§ads and that the Gita 
owes the supposed contradiction in thought to its close relation 
uith the Upani§adic school of the Vedanta and not to the mixture 
of Theism and Pantheism through an interpolation — this^svill be 
evident' to anyone who casts a glance on the Brahmasutras of 
Bddariyana, as annotated by Sankara himself.^ Even in the 
definition of Brahma as that from which is the origin, etc. of the 
universe (Janmn ddi dsya yaiaftl.1.2), as the cause of the origin, 
the preservation and the destruction of the world, there is contained 
the germ of both the conceptions, thcistic and pantheistic, in so far 
as the causality of Bralima can be taken either in the sense of mere 
material or mere efficient cause. The Sutras I, 4, 23 ' 27 > H-'i, 
25-29, deal explicitly with just this problem. These sutras show 
how Bddardyana, following the scriptures, presents the transcendent 
character of Brahma quite as unmistakabl}* ns the immanent one. 
But ho'v one and the same being could be at the same time both 
the material and the efficient cause and how this Brahman, being 
itself indivisible, could transform itself into the world and yet 

continue unaffectcd.onthose questions he simply confesses ignorance. 
For Brahman Is in its own nature unknowable, and where huinan 
reason fails the revelation of the scriptures serves us as a surer guide 
and Ucht. Here oitr philosophers agree entirel}' withpc Mge ol 
Khnigsberg, in as much as the latter in his CnhV^ 0/ Ptire Rfasoit 
maintains that the knowledge of God. the world and the soul, as 
' tlnngs-in-themselvcs. must always remain beyond the limits of 
melanbl-sic and lie wthin the region of faith. 

10 Another convinciirg proof of the lact.tliat the philo^phy of 
Vedinta docs not contradict the thektic world-viw, is presented to 
us in 15 ddardj-ana*s rrahmasutras It. 3. 43. "l.ere it dcaU unth 
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the relation between God and the individual souls. ■ 

Vedanta, the soul stands in the same relation to God as to 

to the supporter. Now the question is whether this , ^tween 

beregardedasthatbetweentheservantandtheLord.ortna 

the spark and the fire. The author answers : The soul _ 

part of God, as the spark is of fire. But since God^^ as 
how can it be that the soul is not one \vith God ? Jogvi 

indication of difference *' is the answer, i.e., because « 22t 

Upanisad 8. 7. i., Brhadaranyaka Upanifad 4. 4. 22- an 3- 
show that there is a distinction between God and the so • 
would not this distinction be much better expressed y 
parison \vith the Lord and his servant? To this 0 ^ other 

author of the Sutras replies with thcTcmark, that there ar 
designations which teach also a non-distinction between 

5 . . _ . ^ Up. 3- J 7" 


(e.g., Atharvaveda 10. 8. 27. Svet. Up. 4. 

That in which the soul and God are identical is ^ 

(or rationality), just as that in which spark and fire are 
heat. Thus because both can be sho^vn to be distinct ana ye 
distinct from each other, we must comprehend the m 

of '■ God.” The Smrti also teaches this, e.g., Bhagavad-GIta 
Although the relation between the governor and the -jj 

generally signifies one between the Lord and his servant, s 
accordance with the scriptures, the relation must be dete^ 
as one between the whole and its part. That is to say. God, ^ 
is rich in unsurpassably excellent qualities (Vfddhis), 
sovereignty over the soul, which is clothed in fewer VP» ' 
so there is no contradiction but agreement. , 

20. 1 admit that Sankara's Vedantism goes a step ' _ 

than that of Bddard}*ana, as it recognizes the distinction bet" 
God on the one hand and the world and soul on the other to 
only empirically real, i.e., valid only from the phenomenal stan 
point and also invents a theory of Mdyd or cosmical illusion a® 
basis for this distinction. But a careful study of the 
commentaries on the Veddnta Sutras will convince one that tn 
true and original slew of Bddard^'ana lies somc'shcrc midway 
between Sankara’s and 'Rdnidnuja’s interpretations and represen * 
tljercforc both the thcistic and the pantheistic elements of the 
Upnni^ads {vide Tliibaut's Introduction to the Veddnta Sutras 
S. B. E.). 
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21. These quotations from the Upamsads and the Brahmasfitras, 
which constitute the highest authorities on matters pertaining 
to the Vedanta school of philosophy, remove the foundation of 
the Holzmann-Garbeish theory of interpolations in the Gita based 
on a supposed contradiction between an absolute world-soul and 
a transcendent world-creator and world-ruler, and rather serve to 
establish the close relationship of the Gitd with the Upani^adic 
speculations. 

If this combination 'of an impersonal world-soul with a personal 
embodiment of God in the Gita is a contradiction, the cause of this 
contradiction is to be found in the religious history of India, in 
her characteristic mode of philosophical thinking and not in a 
re-handling of the text. Thus we find the union of these contra-, 
dictory ideas repeatedly in every religious text-book of the Indian 
sects, be it about the incarnation Rama, or Krishna or Siva. 
And I believe, philosophically considered, every theory of Incarna- 
tion contains a contradiction, however purely theistic the religion 
may be, in which this theory b incorporated. That the infinite, 
omnipresent, unborn and undying God is bom as man, lives and 
dies as man in a definite place and at a certain time, as the Christian 
theory of Incarnation holds. Is not less contradictory in thought 
than the Vai§rtava or any other conception of the same. 

52 . Thus we see that the theistic conceptions are' as clearly 
and as undoubtedly present in the Upanisads as the pantheistic. 
Hence I must raise a protest against the usual custom among the 
western ^vriters in general, to designate the Veddntic view (i.e., 
the view of the Upani§ads) as pantheistic without any qualification. 
The chief Indologians have indeed noticed the distinction between 
the philosophy of the Vedanta and the pantheistic philosophy 
of the West (as presented, e.g., by Spinoza) and thought it necessary 
to coin new terminology or to modify the word pantheism. Thus 
Weber speaks of the Veddnta as a system of monotheistic pantheism, 
or of Unitarian pantheism (System des monotheistischen Panthe- 
ismus Oder unilaren Pantheisrous), Deussen vises the word Idealism 
or monism (Monistische Gnindsalzc des Yajnav’alkj-a) for the 
original (lie should have said, the essential) plulwophy of the 
Upani^ad, and he is inclined to regard both the theistic and panthe- 
istic ideas contained in them as later concessions made to Realism, 
a view which I hold to be untenable. Hopkins is also compelled 
to use a designation so self-contradictory as "personal Pantheism." 

*7 
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Even Garbe himself in his Sdnkhya Pkilosophie (p. 107) calls tb 
summit of the Upanisad teachings " Idealistic Monism, 
my humble opinion the Vedantic view cannot be . 

comprehended or described by any " ism ‘ of the Western 
The Indians themselves designate it as Advaitavad or non ' 
which includes in its connotation fonns of interpretation so . 
apart from one another as the systems of Sankara, 
and Madhva. I would like to retain the words pantheism 
theism respectively for the immanent and 

found in thevarjous parts of the VedAnta and use the word c 

isnx” for the conception underlying the whole system. 

SECTION II. THE cItA AND THE THEORV OF INCARNATlOH 

23. Now, I anticipate an objection from the standpoints of 
Holzmann and Garbe. How can you reconcile the Vedintic con 
tions of the GUa, so I hear them interrogate, with a Divine 
tion in human form, vii., K|>na, who demands personal 
and devotion to himself, and who even reveals his divine form 
, Arjuna as an act of special grace ? ^ 

On this point I must dwell at some length. . 

The concept of Incarnation itself has its roots in the Vedic ti ' 
and develops under the influence of the atmosphere of the Upani^ 
allhough it docs not find an explicit expression in the older literal - 
In the conception of Incarnation as presented in the Clta, 
genius of our poet has combined two different tendencies in 
current of Veddntic reflections into an ethico-rcligious s)mthes • 
Let me make my position clear, by tracing the 
this idea from older times and shomng how the Gltd 
this conception in Kr$na, mainly following the lines indicate 
by Dr. R. G. BliAnddrkar in bis Vaishnavism, 
olhtr Rtli^ioui Secti in India, 

24. Even so early as in the Rigveda (V. 3. 1*2) we meet ^«th the 
identification of various gods with one nnother, c.g., Agnl is 
same god as Varuna, MiUa, Indra and Arj'aman. W»at Max 
MQUer designates Henotheism forms most probably tlie basis o 
this identification of the diflercnt gods. Tlic idea of Incamatic^ 
rests prim-irily and directly on the view of the Upanijads, tliaf 
the Param-Atman (or the supreme soul) manifests himself in 
multiplicity of fonns— which view, again, can be regarded, accord* 
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of speakii^ "The word prana does not denote the highest 
nrahman because the speaker designates himself. The speaker, 
^bo u a certain powerful god called Indra, at first says in order to 
himself to Pratardana, 'Know me only/ and later on. ‘I 
am ^ana, the intelligent Self/ How, it is asked, can the prana, 
^hich this latter passage, ej^ressive of personality as it is, repre- 
^ts as the Self of the speaker, be Brahman, to which as we know 
Scnpture, the attribute of being a speaker cannot be ascribed ? 
Compare for instance Brhd, Upani^d III. 8. S, ' It is without 
without mind.’ The conclusion is that, on account of 
tie rnultitude of references to the interior Self, the chapter con- 
information regarding Brahman, not regarding the self of 
some deitj’. How, then, the circumstance of the speaker 
^dra) referring to himself be explained ? The indiridual divine 
Self called Indra. perceiving by means of r|i*like intuition (the 
^tence of which is vouched for by Scripture) its own Self to be 
identical with the supreme Self, instructs. Pratardana (about the 
^If) by means, of the word, * Know me only.' 
ictuitioo of the same kind the Bdjnadeva reached 
the knowledge e.xpressed in the words, ' I tvas Manu and Surj*a/ 
“ The passages, ‘ I am Brahman/ ' That art thou/ and others, 
thus prove that there is in reality no such thing as an individual 
.soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, in so far 
3a it difierentiatcs itself through the mind (buddhi) and other 
limiting conditions, is called individual soul, agent, enjoyer." 

Although this identitj’ of soul and God applies to everj' individual, 
J'et the wise and tlie holy seers alone have a clear consciousness of 
this identity in their hearts. It is thus that the great personalities 
of hbtorj’, the heroes, the prophets, the founders of reli^on and 
reformers have often felt as if they were vehicles of the Divine spirit 
and have often been worshipped as the Incarnations or manifesta- 
tions of God in flesh and blood. It is in this sense that we liave 
to understand the Gild X.^x, where it saj's, " All that is mighty and 
good, beautiful and powerful, form a ^^hhuti or manifestation of 
God." It is in this seme, too. that our poet regards Kr?n.v as God 
made flesh and makes him identify himself with Vydsa among the 
Mur.L<, Vt«r.u am.ong the Adit>-as and so on. 

:0. Tims we see tlial the idea of incarnation, as found in the 
Gild. sprir-C' Vcslinik soil through the combination of 

iwo) older mode* of thought, vda, : (t) that Brahman, as the 
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Principle of Unity, manifests itself in the mnltifanous 
reality and {2) that all individual souls especially the nohler ^ 
of human race are identical -^th God. Our poet has, ho^ 
given an ethical and religious turning to this concept • ^ ' , 

as the realization oi a moral world-order by a providently 
underlies his theory of Incarnation. As the Gita 7 and 8 
" Ever\’ time when righteousness is on the wane and tmiighteonsn 
prevails, I create myself. To save the righteoiiS, to d^troy 
wicked and to establish virtue, I aro bom in e%'ery age. ^ 

27. Garbe himself, anticipating, this criticism, his ad^tted 
the Indians have never recognized a contradiction in this com - 
tion of theism and pantheism, as in many other places 0 _ 

Mahabhirata, in the Puranas and in the system of Ramannp^ 
Knna^ Vi^r.u is identified with the Universal SouL B“t 
betrays .his ignorance and even misconception of the . 

Indian thought in general, when be inconsistently ma&tains t 
this representation of Kn^ as the world-sou! belongs to a W 
age of s>xcrctbtic tendencies much later than that of the ongm^ 
Bhagavad-GIti. An examination of the grounds for his optmon 
will consince one of its ontenability and one-sidedness 
(a) First of all I should remark that it is indifierent, at 
period an historical person becomes identified with Brahma. 
fact that in any age whatcs'cr, earlier or later, a pcr^nal God 
can be represented by the people of a countrj' as the impersony 
woild-soul, sufndcnlly show-s the character of the people, 
their peculiar rellgio-philosophical necessity for combining theism 
and pantlieism. The verj* admission of the possibility of this 
strange combination sets aside the need of an assumption of re- 
handling in a text where such a mixture of theism and pantl^cism 
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^olsfr Mstoiy of India, we hardly meet with any 

is snlKfantv identified \vith Brahma. Hopkins ^ 

develfinmo * ^ 'vhen be di^inguished two stages in the 

^ llahabhdrata according as Krsna is regarded 

is fiardlv * j • ^*^8® ^d as all-god in the next. Gaxbe 

haneitfil m adding an intermediate and third period of 

•iistinctiVn half-god to all-god. For there is no essential 
(all-podl Indian thinkers between God and Brahma 

power h ^’hen an individual, in virtue of his spiritual 

rank of deeds or lofty moral teachings, is" elevated to the 
1^0 is as comes to be recognized as a Divine incarnation, 

[.) 7^, I^ct regarded as Brahma at the same time, 

a ^ («-g- VII- i 9 » XIT. 1 - 5 ) in which 

a Dcnn ^ drawn between and Brahma, or between 

SBDrvK#^ ^ inipersonal all-god do not indicate, as Garbe 
Kftrn V ’•♦if ^ positing on (he same level (Gleichsetznng) of 

iust m ®^hina, was at the time of the interpolation only 
bolds ^ becoming, but rather give expression to a truth that 
holin«^ c I® easier and quicker to attain 

of a ^hro'jgh the worship of a personal god than through that 
of 4>i ***^P®^®bable and unsown Brahma, and that the number 
ose who adlierc to the former is therefore larger than that of 
‘«we who pracdsc the latter, 

, 'be Gitd X^\^ 26, 27 and other places (e.g. XVIII. 5 o- 54 ) 

. ere the author speaks of “ entering into Brahman ” or " becom- 
Brahma,” the difTicully can be easily removed, when we 
“Uerpret the verses thus ; the individual souls who live a holy 
and noble life belong to a special class of liberated beings, known as 
Brahtnabhuta,” i.e., essentially one Math Brahma, but do not 
become identical in existence with Brahma, as sucli, which is 
***» gmm'j. There remains thusa distinction between the liberated 
wjuls and Bralima, as the followers of the Yedinta school hold. 

In the light of this interpretation, wc can easily understand Gltd 
XVHI. 54. 55 where Krf^ia sa>'s that the indiiidual who becomes 
BraAmjJ/ju/j, i.e., ” one w-ith Brahnvi ”, feels the deepest love 
towards God and enters into Him. 

25 . Not a single wr*e therefore nukes it r.ece4«ar>' for us to 
assume tlui the juxtaposition of Krjbs and Brahma in the proof 
of a liter Ved.tntivation of KntuBtlc Cfli, On the centrarj* 
xe base rrascr.s to t>rlirve tlat the CIti was originally a Vcdinlic 
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treatise of the Upanisadic soil and must have been re-handled by 
the Kisnaite writers at a later stage when it was incorporated 
in the Epic Mahabharata. It is true that a distinction has long 
been drawn in Indian speculations between the Sagum and 
Nirguna Brahma, between Sopdihika and Idirupddkika Brahma, 
and even between impersonal Brahma and personal Iswara ; 
but these have generally been regarded as different aspects of the 
same being, and not as two separate entities. As we have already 
said. ^ distinction in thought does not involve necessarily a separa- 
tion in existence. 

29. We must also remember that the word “ Brahma ” has been 
used in the Gita in widely different meanings. It signifies not only 
the Vedas (e.g. G. Ill, 15, VI. 44), but also Prahrti or Prime Matter 
(as in G. XIV. 3, 4.— where it is alw.’ays conjoined with hlahat or 
Great). In G. V. 10, 21, VI. 28, it seems to be used even in the 
sense of " personal God." Conversely, in G. XIII. 28, 27, W 
have the words liwara and Parameiwara used in the sense of 
Vedintic Brahma or Sinkhya Puru^a, while in G. VIII. 3 dealing 
with some technical philosophical expressions, the meaning of 
Brahma is expressly stated to be the supreme Indestructible 
(Paramam Ahfaram). 

30, According to Garbc. Krsna appears in the Gltd almost 
throughout as a person and his identification with Brahma is 
only in a few places expressed in distinct words. But how could 
it be otbenrise ? Tlie very plan of the poem makes K^na the 
speaker and his friend Arjuna the listener, and even a divine person 
must communicate his teachings in human ways and in a human 
language ; for, as the Vedanta Sfftras 1 . 1. 29 {according to Sankara's 
commentary) ironically puls it. " No speech can be ascribed to 
Brahma, who is as such alwaj’s unmanifest.*' When Ysijnavalkya 
said ■' I am Brahma," and Svctakeiu's fatlier said " Tliou art 
tliat,” they remained witlial human throughout. As wc have 
said, it is only a gratuitous assumption on the part of Garbc 
'ftIriicVi ^am to bisVingmsIi \>ctwccn two stages, viz., the caritcr 
one of Kn?ia's identification with God and tiie later one of his 
identification \sith P/rafima, wliile for the Indian mind, these 
two modes of expressions arc really one and the same. 
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SECTION in. THE gItA AND THE DEIFICATION OF KKSNA 

31. Now I must go a step further and maintain that Garbe is 
entirely mistaken in holding that the author of the Gita had for liis 
aim the deification of a particular Hero or the introduction of the 
worship of the founder of a religion, namely Krsna. The whole 
poem is saturated wth a liberal, tolerant and unsectarian spirit,- 
so that all religious sects- can accept its teachings without exception. 
Those scholars who find in the GitA only the religious text-book of a 
particular sect, have in fact blindly ignored the differences behind 
the apparent similarities or taken an one-sided view of the case, and 
thereby done violence to the substance of the teachings of the Gita 
as well as to the chronology of the development of Indian religion 
and philosophy during the Upatvi^adic and Vaisnava periods. 

32. We know, of course, that the Gita has for a long time been 
used as the principal text of the Bhagavatas or Vai§navas. We find 
no doubt that the designations applied to God in the G!td are mostly 
such as are familiar in the literature of this sect, e.g. Kr§na, Bhagavan, 
Puru§ottama. Visudeva, Vdr§neya, Yddava, Mddhava, Keiava, 
Govinda, Hr^ikeSa, Jandrdana, Madhusiidana, Keiinisfidana. Then 
again, throughout the whole text, we come across such personal 
demands of KRi;ia as the following : “ Turn your mind towards me, 
worship me, offer sacrifices to me, revere me, thus devoting yourself 
to me and valuing me above everything else, will you enter into me 
and so on. Einahy, Krsna speaks of his numerous births and his 
self-creation in every age and even reveals to Arjuna his divine form. 
These are evidences enough for holding the view that the Gita was 
composed as a holy scripture of the Kr§naite sects and that the 
Kr§na of the Gita is the same Avatdra (Incarnation) of Vi§nu whose 
life-history has been immortalized in the Harivaih§a, Vi§nupurana 
and Bhdgavata Purdna. However, a scientific investigation of the 
contents of the Gitd and pf its relation to other Kfsmite scriptures 
will at least show us that the thing can be explained equally well 

. in other waj’s, and that far beneath the superficial similarities, there 
are very important points of contrast between the teachings of 
the Gltd and of the works of Vai5TO\*a authors, which compel us to 
modify to a large extent the traditional \’iew of the matter. 

33. First as to the designations of Accepting as we do 

the view that the Gttd was originally' an independent Upanijad, 
which u*as later on inserted in the body of the epic Mahabhdrata.* 

* Parts II *od ill. 
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•we may well imagine that the interpslator -was himself. a great 
Vais^va devotee who utilized that sublime Divine Song for his 
own sectarian end of glorifying Krsna and introduced necessa^ 
changes in the text to fit it in with the epic story and adapt it to the 
Ehagavata conception of Krsna. We shall see in a subsequen 
chapter that a good deal may ^ said in favour of this supposition, 
although "we cannot conclusively establish this as a historical fact. 
But without going to such an extreme standpoint at this stage, 
may offer a more satisfactory, because less objectionable, explana- 
tion for the appearance of a Krsnaite character in the Gita, viz., 
that Our author has founded the theme of his poem on the story o 
the Mahabharata and was bound to retain and employ the usua 
nomenclature of the great Epic. Especially, such names as 
Bhagavdn, Puru^ottama and Vdsudeva were in his days, as they are 
even to the present-day Hindus, pure and simple names of God 
acceptable to all and bearing no sectarian air about them. And 
this is just in accord with the grammatical derivation of 
words, as is clearly expressed in the Mabdbhdrata and older 
scriptures more than once. For instance, the word Bhagavfin in 
the sense of h^py or lucky is found in Hgveda 1, 164, 4° > 7 f 
etc., and in Satapatha Brahmana I, 8, etc. In Bfhadira?iyaka 
Upani$ad II. 4, 13, Chh5ndogyaUpani§ad IV. 2. 2, and other places, a 
teacher or respectable personage is addressed as Bhagavin, i.e-, 
" revered Sir,” and even Buddha was called Bhagavan by his 
followers. In SvetaSvatara Upani§ad III, ii and V. 4 the word is 
used expressly as a designation of God. The word ' PurufoUatM 
(the best of men) has been explained by KT§na himself in a spiritual 
significance (G, XV. 17-18). The -word " Vdsudeva ” is explained 
differently in different places of the Mahdbhirata, e.g., Vdsu — the 
dwelling place of all beings, Deva — bright, dazzling ; Vdsu-d/va — the 
bright God. who is the resort of all beings, or Vdstideva — the God 
who is above all and in whom everything lives (P.W.) {vide Mahd- 
bhirata 12, 12904 : 5, 2562). Tliat the word is not a patronymic 
and did not originally mean a family name of K^na (i.c. son of 
Vasudeva). but signified his own name (pronom.) is established by 
R. G. Bhinddrkar (Gnindriss, I. A. R. ” Vai^navism and 5aivism 
and Other Sects.”) 

34. As regards such names as Jandrdana, Madhusfidan. KeiinisO- 
dana (the destroyer of the demons, Jana, Madhu, and Kcii) our text 
does not mention even a single historical event and wc shall seek in 
36 
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vain for the slightest trace of a miracle or heroic achievement on the 
part of Krena in our text, apart from the revelation of the Universal 
divine form. Were the poet a Bhdgavata or Vaisnava, he would have 
certainly suggested in course of the dialogue between Krfna and_ 
Arjuna one or two historical facts about the wonderful life of Ky^na, 
as related in the other Vaisnava scriptures like Visnupurdna, Hariva- 
*h4a and Bhagavatpurana. As Hopkins says, “ It is noticeable that 
though Kr?na (Vi§nu) is the ostensible speaker, there is scarcely any- 
thing to indicate that the poem was originally composed even for 
Vifnu.” {Religious of India, p. 399.) 

One might go to the extent of inferring from this absence of the 
epic or purdnic character in the Kf^na of the Gltd that the poem was 
originally quasi- Vedantic and was later on made into a Vaisnava 
text by the introduction of This omission or silence of our 

poet with regard to every historical and personal event seems to me 
not to be accidental, but intentional. His interest lay in presenting 
the fundamental truths of ethics and religion, not in deifying a 
person, even though this person may in those times have already 
been worshipped as God In some quarters. Perhaps in giving 
. utterance to his ONsm thoughts through a dialogue between Ky?na 
and Arjuna, he was impcll^ mainly by the artistic sense of poetic 
beauty and also by the ulterior motive of influencing the mind of 
the masses more successfully. This peculiar mode of imparting ethical 
and religious instructions is a characteristic of the Indian mind. 
Even the R$is of the Upanijads us5d to leach their doctrines through 
a dialogue between Indra and Pratardana (Kau^itaki Up. HI.) or 
between Yama and Nacliikctd (Katlia Up.). From this standpoint, 
one might say tliat the Kn*vi of the Gild lias as little connection 
with the Krfn.v of hbtorj' or of the BIiiga\'ata sect as Sh.ikespcarc's 
dranutic represenLition of the cliaractcr of Hamlet to that of the 
historical person of the same name, uho was a Prince of Denmark. 
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beauUful and the truest in the human soul is a 

God Himself, that gave our author the boltoess, the pot 

certainty which enabled him to offer ns his oym ^ ^ 

the teachings of the Gita are at bottom the views o 

self) in such a ^vay as if the Lord of the universe or 

Brahma had unreservedly communicated to^ him a ^ 

wisdom, and all the mysteries about the destiny o ^ 

origin and the end of the Universe. Those ver^s iv i 

inculcate the doctrines of love and devotion to Krsna 

signify nothing else but love and devotion^ to the “P , 

who dwells in the heart of all beings. This idea is .• .« ^be 

flistinctly in the following verses of the Gita, (i) tV* 35 * 

knowledge in virtue of which you will see all beings in 

fore in me." (2) VI. 29, 30 : " He sees his oum 

things in himself " : 'who sees me in everything and of 

(3) X\T. 18 : " They hate me in their own bodies and in the pJ 

other beings." (4) Xm 6: " These fools tonnent the gro 

elements combined in the body and also myself, who 
bodies." These verses indicate unmistakably that 
speak at all of his own person but Only of God in himso r 
filso dwells in all beings even when he uses such to 

first person as " f." " my," " me," etc. Only two verses s 
claim distinctly and expressly a personal recognition 0 
imsclf, but they arc so incompatible nnth the spirit of t e 
poem that I am inclined to regard them as later additio^. 
verses arcG. IX.si.XZ. Similarly and on the same grounds 1 " 
doubt the originality of the verses XI. 41, 42. 
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37. Even the manifestation by Krsna of the divine form embrac- 
ing the whole Universe as described in the eleventh chapter of the 
Gita (if this chapter is not an interpolation) must be interpreted 
only in a symbolical and metaphorical sense, i.e., in the sense that 
the worshipper of God attains by His Grace a divine insight, through 
which he is enabled to see the whole universe as the body of God 
with all men as living, moving, and having their being in God, and 
to realize God as' ever-present and ever-active in the natural and 
mental phenomena arid in all the events of history and relations of 
society. Those who accept this revelation of the Divine Form in a 
literal and superficial sense, fail to appreciate the beauty and the 
depth of meaning in this chapter and characterize it as the most 
vulgar and monstrous representation that a poet could ever offer. 


SECTIOK IV. THE cItA AKI> VAI§)JAV1SM 

38. I shall now try to show that the VaJ?nava form of Kr?na as 
an incarnation of Vi§nu was a.later development and was not known 
to the author of the Gltd. After the Kfjna of the Mahdbhdrata, or 
of history, had become elevated to the rank of God, his followers 
naturally began to search for evidences of his divinity in order to 
justify their faith in his being an incarnation, and as the GSti ful- 
filled^ that purpose better than any other work, they inserted the 
text in the Mahibhdrata (probably with the additions of such verses 
as IX. 11, 12) and began to explain its teachings in a sectarian sense. 

• Many other interpolations were later on taken into the body of the 
Mah&bharata to realize the same object, viz., to demonstrate the 
divinity of a particular hero or sectarian god, like Mahadeva, 
Rama or K^na. Some of the interpolated texts sought to imitate 
the doctrines and the design of the Gltd with little success For 
example, the .\nuglt4 (Mahibhdrata XIV. i(^). which, according to 
Telang. was composed many centuries later than the Gltd. contains a 
mixture of all sorts of philosophical discussions under the form of a 
dialogue between KnPJi and Aijuna. initiated in response to a request 
nude by the latter to the f^cr, the same teaching which K^na 
imparted to Arjuna m the batUcficld of Kuruksetra ' As it u-iis 
n-aturally to be expected, the author of the Anugltd has, however, 

BAy hxvt trwi tte ' 
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betrayed his own weakness and inferiority to the great Poet of the 
Gtta in that Kr§na is said in the very beginning of the poem to sco 
Arjuna for the latter’s bad memory and also to confess that the 
wisdom contained in the Gita had been taught by hirrr in a state o 
deep Yoga (concentration), but was now forgotten by himself. 
The divine form, which Krsna reveals to the sage Utahka' in this 
book in order to save himsdf from the curse of the latter, is calle 
Vaisnavarupa, riot Visvanipa or Viratrupa as in the Bhagavad* ^ 
Gita.® These additions in the Mahabharata prove that even at so 
late a date as the time of the cornj>osition of the Anugiti Krsna ivas 
still a half-god— a fact which refutes Garbe’s theory that the GHa 
in its Original pre-Vedantic form belonged to a period in which 
Ki^na had already been elevated from a half-god to God and identi- 
fied with Vi§riu. 

39 . But when we compare the teachings of the Gita, with those of 
the other Ky§na-Vi§i>uite writings, the sharp contrast between them ■ 
throws additional light on the matter. In the twelfth book of the 
Mahibhdrata the chapter entitled Mokfadharma gives us a legend, 
acMrding to which the sage Nirada received a new monotheistic 
mligion from Niriyana, or the highest God. in the island called 
Svetadwipa. This religion of the Ekdntin or Pafichardtras is said 
to be the same as was taught in the Bhagavad-GltS (XII. 349}* 
Beside many similarities of thought, like the love and devotion to 
God, combination of theism and pantheism, this religion contains 
many doctrines essentially distinct from those of the Gltd. The 
highest God NdrdyaOa is said to be bom in four forms, Kara, Nard* 
ya^, Hari and K^iia. We then read of four Muriis of Ndrdyana, 
(i) Vdsudeva, (2) Sankar§ana. (3) Pradyumna, (4) Aniruddha, 
which an- respectively identical with the highest Atman, the indi- 
ridwl soul (Jivdtman), the intellect (Buddhi). and the principle of 
egoism {Ahamkdra). Mention is made of six (and afterwards ten) 
Avatdras or incarnations in various ages or Yvgas, Here sve find 
the beginning of the confusion of the teachings of the Bliagav'acI* 
Gltd w.th tlic popular religion of the Bhdgavatas or Sdttvatas. In 
live Gfti also we liavc the conception of tncamalion, but there is 
nei ler tlic me of the uord " Avatdra *' nor any mention r>i the 


U9 Tm Ui* re«-UUonorVUv.n,i« xuhii.hmt* V. 
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niimber and names of those incarnations. In the Gita also, the 
inner sense {manas), the understanding (buddht) and the principle of 
egoism [ahamkdra] as well as the individual soul {Jiva) form parts 
of the divine nature, but there is not the slightest trace in it of their 
association with members of the Vrsni or Sattvata family, viz., 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradjnmnna, and Aniruddha. Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, after comparing the Gita with the Narayaniya section 
of the Santipar.’a, comes to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Gita the Vaisnava doctrine of four Vytthas had not yet been formu- 
lated. But i would go even further and assert that the original Gita, 
belongs to a period when the sect of Vaisnavism, kno\vn as the 
Bhagavata School, had not sprung into existence at all. [N.B.— 
Kara, Nardyana. Sattvata, also do not occur in the Gita.] 

40." We have already seen that the. idea of incarnation in^he 
Gita is quite a natural development of the thoughts of the Vedanta 
and can be fully explained from an idealistic standpoint. But in 
Vaijijava and other sectarian literature, the conception takes a 
perfectly realistic and almost mythical form. Thus in the Mok§a- 
dharma and the Harivarhia, we leam of the descent of Nardya^a or 
Vi§i}u in the shape of a boar, a swan, a tortoise, a fish, a dwarf and 
so on. It is remarkably strange that even the tenth book of the 
Gitd, where a large number of dMne forms is mentioned, does not 
speak of any of these avatdras, although the Puranic or mjdhological 
names of Skanda as Conunander-in-Chief, of Uchchaihirava the best 
of horses, Airavata the noblest elephant, and Prahldda the 
•pious among the demons, are referred to. In the Visnupurapa the 
deistic-realistic view of incarnation is carried further in details, so 
that one reads of the God Vi^nu sleeping wnth his wife Lak?mi on the 
. snake in the milk'y ocean and yet descending on earth u*ith a part of 
his duinc energy’. For example, Vijnupurana 2, 8-10), tells 
In ancieit times in the nge ol Trela a pnt tattle t™k place 

j--, fTio r~»ti u-rrn defeated. 

- ' them, 

, myself 


among the 4 mors. In the tattle, the raran,a}-a msp.rcd by the 
dinne energj-.clcsIrojTdtta Agam m \ . i, 59. 

the Lerf. being adoeca in tins nunner. took tno ta.rs, one nh.te 
and tl.e other M.rek.end spoke to the Ends, Tl.^e too hans ol nnr.c 
'rill descend oir tfra/ir^vi) m flcsli and blood and 
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»» ^ 
take a^vaythe burden of miseries in the w’orld.*” Krsna and Balarama 

are spoken of as these two hairs of Visnu. 

In the Bhagavata Purina also the same thought is repeated. 
To quote for instance a few passages 11. 7, 26 : “ To remove the 
sufieri^igs of the earth oppressed by the anny of demons, two ditone 
parts, whiteandhlackhairs, have been bom ; X,2, 16-18; "God, 
the soul of the world, partly entered into the soul of Vasudeva. 
The part of this world-good was then laid by V^udeva in the womb 
of I)e\’ala, The di^dne woman received through spirit this part 
which was her Q\m self, because he is the soul of all beings." 

41. Setting aside for the present the question as to whether these 
representations of the Puranas are products of pure fancy, or if some 
real historical facts may be conc^ed behind them, W'e may here 
observe that this deistic Realism is widely different from the mono- 
theistic pantheism of the Gtta. Indeed these later Vaiina'va scrip- 
tures, in spite of their Vedantic admixture here and there, were still 
predominantly theUtic ; and their view of incarnation is so sur- 
prisingly similar to the Christian conception that some scholars have 
suspected a Christian influence here. Weber in his " Indische Studien" 
1423 gives utterance to the supposition that the whole essence of 
Indian sectarianism owes its origin to the influence of Christianity 
in so far as it is grounded on the exclusive worship of a single God 
conceived of as personal ; and be adds in a note under II. 163 
" In m3’ new. the whole Av’atara System, too, originated from an 
imitation of the Christian ^ogma cl the descent of God on earth " 
(cf. II. 399 and 400, where he replies to the objections of Lassen). 

I cannot accept this opinion of Weber's because the Indian notion 
of God's taking human form out of pity for the suffering humanity 
and out of anger towards the sinners can be explained as a combina- 
tion of the various elements of the Vedic and the popular religions of 
India, %-fr. (1) The idea of divine grace and hdp coming doum to 
the picrtis priests and singers as well as to devoted householders, 
and that of God's inflicting aandictive punisliment to their enemies, 
Asuras or demons, etc., ideas uhich frequently meet us in the 
Vcdic fijanns. (2) The almightincss (omnipotence) of God, in rirtuc 
of which He can assume %*arious forms and go tlirough s’arious births. 
(3) Tin: deification of tlic heroes and the founders of religion who^ 
fcitlowtts, after ihe^c heroes had once been raised to t!ic rank of 
gMl.cxHi.h.aiS rrcoui>e to the metliod of representing the fact in the 
rcvifie order, vu., Hat God lad descendes! on eartli in tlio^e forms 
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according to a preconceived plan. (4) The liberal religious spirit of 
toleration and also perhaps, (5) faith in the transmigration of the 
soul, in consequence of which the various incarnations were regarded 
as the embodiments of the same God, and a complete system wth a 
definite number and order of such incarnations was built up. But I 
admit, nevertheless, that thisVaknava concept of belongs to a 

much later period than that of the Gita, and it may be that later 
forms of Vaisnavism, (esp. the worship of Gopala Krsna and of his 
mother Devaki, together with the whole story of Krsna’s living 
among cowherds and cowherdesse^ represent the influence of 
Christian legends on the growth of Hinduism.* Of course this 
concession is not to be extended to the ridiculous view of some 
Western scholars that the element of Bhakti in Vaisnava and other 
forms of Indian religion is of Christian origin. As to the genesis of 
Bhakti in the Indian soil, I would refer the readers to the admirable 
scholarly contributions of Dr. R. G. Bhdndarkar, Max Muller, 
Thibaut, and even of Garbe himself. 

42. A chronological consideration of the history of the develop- 
ment of ICr§^iaism as presented by Dr. R. G. Bhanddrkar also con- 
firms our position lyide “ Vaifpavisin, Shaivism and other Sects"). 
The Pali Buddhistic Text Niddesa, in which the various religious 
systems and superstitions of the 4th century b.c. are enumerated, 
mentions among other things the worship of Vasudeva and Baladeva 
immediately beside each other. An inscription of 200 B.c. in Besna- 
gar tells us of a tower with Garuda at the top which was erected 
in honour of Vasudeva, the God of the Gods. In an inscription 
found in the large caves of Nanaghat (supposed to belong to the 
first century b.c.) the names of Vasudeva and'Sankarsana stand in 
Dvanda compound. An inscription found in Ghossendi near 
Rajputana mentions a temple of Sankarsana and V^udeva. Tn 
Panini IV. 3. 98 the word Vasudeva signifies according to Patafijali 
“ Worshipful," not a Ksattii}^ as in IV. 3, 99, although under 
Panini IV. i. 114 Vasudeva and Valadeva are derived from Vr$ni 
v/zK vat'sAwsvi Wawi’i Wid 

Balarama and Krsna) but also ** Janardana \rith himself as the 
fourth,” which probably -indicated the four Vyic/ias or Murtis 
(forms) of Narayana mentioned in Moksadharma. These facts 

• _Dt, B. N. Seal ia his Vaish/iavism and Chriiliamiy suspects the inflneace of 

Christian Theology in the legends of Svetadwipa, as descnbed in the Nirdyapiya 
section of the llahibhirata. 
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show that (i) already at so early a period as 400^00 b.c. the 
Balarama, Baladeva or Sankai^na used to be placed besioe 
Vasudeva and (2) that they ■were worsWpped as God, {3) tha 
deva was identified with Naraj^na as in the Moksadharma an I 
that members of the Vrsni family ■were commemorated as four 0 
of God, Yet in the Giti, which according to Garbe was 
in the first half of the second century b.c., neither Balaram n 
Narayaiia is mentioned even once. It is rather strange fbat ar . 
while devoting a long section to the origin and growth of ^ 

ism in his “ Introduction to the Gita" (German translation) 
even once mentioned the doctrine of Vyuhas and has altoge 
ignored the significance of the absence of this concept for asce 
taining the age of the Gita. - # f ur 

I regard this circumstance (viz., the omission in the Gita c 0 
Vyuhas and of the names of three prominent Sattvata ® . 

Visudeva, which are universally recognised by the Bhagava 
School) as a proof of the fact that at the time of the origin of our poc 
the worship of Visudeva and Balarama was still unknown an 
that Kn^ia Ns’as respected as a hero and a religious teacher on y* 

Inotherwords.theGUatnustberegardedaspre-Paninian. 

43. In Dr. Bhinddrkar’s opinion the identification of 
with Vi§i)u or the recognition of the former as an incarnation of tn 
latter had not yet taken place at the time when the Giti 'vas "^rien. 
This view seems to be confirmed by the fact that while m the 
Anugiti Ki^na’s revelation of the Divine form before Utanka is 
called Yfljjfwva rupa the same is sho\vn in the Bhagavad*Glta 35 
yi*-“ y: .. *i— r**- mp’i'eof hunseli 


Vi§nu the 


* • ■ Vi5nu in 

G..XI. 24 and 30, signifies and refers only tohb dazzling brightness. 
According to Bhinddrkar, in the evolution of Vai^navism " thr^ 
streams of rcligiom thought, the one from Vi5nu, the Vedic God. 
as its source, another from Karayana, the cosmic and philo^phic 
God, and a third from Vdsudeva, the historical God, mingled 


thought. Wintemitz in hb Ceschichlt der Indischen tMeraiuf 
(pp. sajM : " Kf^na was certainly in old heroic poems (epics) 

only a prominent leader of the pcavint folks (cowherds) and had 
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nothing divine in him. Even the Kr§na legends of the Harivamia 
seem to have at their -foundation older tales, in which Krsna \vas not 
yet a God but the hero of a rural folk. It is possible that the' 
ancient legends knew' several Krsnas which were 'afterwards com- 
bined into one.” 

44- I agree entirely \vith ^Vmte^utz, and hold that the Krsna 
of the Gita is only a symbolical figure whose original was supplied 
by the historical Krsna (i.e., the hero and the religious teacher of 
the old epic, Mahabharata), and that Krsna-Vasude\*a of the 
Bhagavatas and Krsna-Visnu of the Vaisnavas W’ere associated 
with the teachings of the Gitd only at a later age. 

We conclude that the assumption of the sectarian or Vi§nuite 
origin of the Bhagavad-Giti— which lies at the root of the theory of 
interpolation in the Gita, as formulated by Holzmann, Hopl^s, 
and Garbe — rests on a wholly erroneous foundation. 
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Chapter III 


GARBE'S THEORY EXAMINED FURTHER 

SECTION 1. THE GItA AND THE sAxKHYA-YOGA SYSTEMS 

45. Another difBciilty in Garbe's rqjresentation of the Gita 
requires acritical examination. With aview to supportinghis thMry 
of interpolation, he assvimes an extraordinary and really cunons 
mixture in the Gita of the theistic religion of the Bbagavatas with 
the atheistic philosophy of the SanJdiyaites. " It has heen long 
known,*’ says Garbe, *' that the teachings of the Saftkhya-Yoga are 
largely and wholly the foundations of the philosophical thoughts of 
the Bhagavad*Git 4 and that beade them the Vedintaisconsiderably 
kept in the background. How often are Sdhkhya and Yoga men* 
tioned with names, while Vedinta appears only once pCV. 15)* 
that also iij the sense of the Upanisad. Thus even if we consider 
the part played by the philosophical systems in the traditio^ 
Gltd and if w-e keep before our eyes the incompatible contradiction 
between the Sdhkhj-a-Yoga and the Vedinta— which can be removed 
only through a distinction between the old and the new— the 
Vedantic elements of the Bbagavad-Gita arefound tobenotoriginal-*' 

46. In this view of Garbe’s one can notice a number of WTong 
interpretations of our text and also an incorrect reading of the 
history of Indian Philosophy. 

(j) The Gita has been from the ancient times recognired as one 
of the principal text-books of Vedanta philosophy, and Badari>’ana’s 
Brahmasutras refer constantly to the verses of the Gita under the 
Sm^ti (tradition) as to those of the Upani^ads under Smtis (revela- 
tions). tVe have already seen that as regards the combination of 
Theism with Pantheism, the Gita belongs essentially to the tho^^ht- 
circle of the Upamsads. According to a traditional poem eulogistic 
of the Gltd, the Upani^ads are said to be the cow’s, K^na the milk- 
man. Ar]una the caU, the wise the drinkers, and the nectar of the 
Gltd the milt. An impartial and unprejudiced study of the poem 
will confirm, instead oi discarding, this traditional view. 
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47 * (ii) Garbe had to, leave out 134 verses of the Glid in order to 
eliminate the Vedanta elements from it altogether. But we can get 
rid of the Sahkhya elements of the poem by taking away 45 verses 
only. 

Hence taking into account the character of the poem as well as 
the numbers of verses associated with the several systems of philo- 
sophy, we can equally well and perhaps more plausibly regard the 
Veddntic verses as the original and the Sankhyaite portions as 
interpolations. 

48. (iii) That the Gita has not mentioned the name of the system 
of Vedinta rather proves its old age, for the Sutras of the Vedanta 
may have been still unkno%vn at the time of the composition cf the 
Gitd. Nevertheless the whole poem breathes the spirit of Vedanta. 
Many verses for example have been quoted word for word fron^ the 
Upani§ads. Not only is God designated as the creator of Veddnta, 
but even teachings which apparently resemble those of the Sdnkhj'a 
0 -e., the conceptions of Puru?a and Prakrti) are said to be the words 
of BrahmasQtras (Gttd XIII. 5). Of course it is an open question 
whether the Gltd refers to the Brahmasutnis of Bddardyana or the 
Upani§ads generally or an earlier treatise on the Veddnta system. 
But there could be no two opinions as to the fact that there are In 
our text several quotations from the verses of the UpanL?ads and a 
larger clement of the Veddnta than of the Sdhkhjm philosophy. 

49. (iv) VTicn, however, we carefully examine the places where 
the words Sdrtkhj'a and Yoga arc expressly mentioned, it becomes 
evident that the author could not have meant by these terms the 
prc\*alcnt s>*stcms of philosophy hearing these names. For instance, 
Gltd ir. 39 refers to certain verses preceding it as haring been taught 
by Sdnkfiya, although the contents of these verses lave nothing to 
do with the doctrines of the SdnkhjTi. In the Gitd III. 3 
“ Sdhkhj-a ” is expressly identified with knowledge and Yoga with 
action. Gltd V. 4, 5, apparcntlysuggcst the unity and the similarity 
of Sdi\khj*a and Yoga, hut these terms here really connote ‘'rcnund.-i- 
tion of work " and '* devotion to the path of action,” respcctritly. 

It is interesting to observe that during the age of the GJt.d the con- 
troversy between the Sdfikh>-a and the Yoga was not about the 
existence cr non-existcncc of Cod, but about the superiority of the 
path of kno\xledgc or that of action— (knowledge in^•o!ring re- 
nunciation of works)— as will be apparent from the contract tlat is 
made between Sinnirisa (renunciation) and Yoga (acting in the 
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spirit of Devotion) with reference to Karina in the , g 

In G. XIII,a3,S4rikhya-Yoga and «i , mare 

of paths of knowledge and devotion to work ^ of 

convincing is G. XVIII. 13. where we are ‘oW 
Sankhya teaches five causes of the success of ac _ 
however, no texts belonging to the Sankhya system 
causes. Ceussen and Schroder are right in j. tion) 

Sankhya as " berechnende tJberlegung " gome 

and '■ \yei5heit der Reflexion’' (wisdom of contemplation^. 

Indian commentators even explain the word Sam ya 

in the sense of the Vedanta, ^ankardnandi mterprets i a ' 

khydyate atiena ili," or that through which the ^(5, 

essence of the soul and of the non-mental (matter) , jjj 
tinctly determined or enlightened is Sdnkhya, r je- 

any case, the terms SaAkhya and Yoga in the Gita 
spectivety to the traditional modes of spiritual 
path of knowledge and the path of action and not to the we 
philosophical systems, , icyiiifcAva 

50. (v) If we consider the original meaning of the \vor 
and the genesis of the Sdnkhya teachings, we arrive ...Ly- 

elusion, viz., that tlie Gltd understands by the word 
something quite different from the renowned system ol ^ 
designation. Already in the Svetasvatara Upani^ad (w- * 3 ) 
is said to be “ Sdiikhya-Yogddhigamya,” i.e., “ attainable 
Sdtikhya and Yoga " and the Sankhya and Yoga 
mentioned by names, c.g.. Prakrti. Pradhana, Bhogya ^ 
three gums, the soul's independence of matter, etc. Still the w 
Upanijad is so predominantly thcistic in its religious content 
completely pantheistic and Vcddntic in its pliilosophical ten ^ 
that one is inclined to suspect that the concepts present >n this 
< are only Sdhkliyaitc in appearance but in reality they belong 0 
philosophy ol the Upani^id. As Max Mlillof sap, '* bo . 
llicrc arc expresviom in this Upani^ad which remind us of 
terms used at a Later time in the SSnkhya system, but of Sink ‘P 
doctrines vhich I Iwd myieU formerly suspected in this 
I can on clo<e study fmd very little. Mr. Gough is perfectly r‘S ‘ 
when he wys ilal theS>Tt 4 sv,ilara Upaniiad propounds in Sinkhp 
trmn thf aery principles Hat Slftkhya philosophers m.ake it thrii 
liinir.ns to mbvat.” One might doubt as to the p(opTi‘‘t>' of calling 
certain terms "Sirtlliya terms*’ in n work written at a time wlu’n a 
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istic and atheistic Sahkhya philosophy, as it is known to us, might 
have been preceded by an older and wholly theistic form of t e same 
philosophy, and that this older form of Sankhya philosophy is o e 
found in the great epic Mahabharata and especially in the Bhagava 
Gita. „ .. 

From this standpoint it can be easily understood why 
is counted among the greatest knowers of Brahman and w y 
Sahkhya (as also Yoga) is so highly praised in many places m e 
Mahabharata, It is only when the theistic elements were le ou , 
that this system came to be regarded as “ Bdsiraviruddha or con 
trary to scriptures (cf. Sankara's commentary on Brahmasutras 
I. 5 and II. 1. 12). 1 

53. Even the principal elements, of the Sahkhya doctnnes 
be derived in their details from the theistic-pantheistic 
of theUpaniiads. Deussen, whose authorityon Indian Philosophy 
indisputably high among the Western scholars, has successiuhy 
undertaken and fulfilled this task in his Philosophy of the Upani§a s. 
^ . ...... . 


to their ultimate source in the Upani|ads. Deussen holds accorfl" 
ingly that the philosophy of the epic age in general was not a 
" Mischphilosophie " (eclectic or mixed philosophy), as Holzmaim 
and Garbe maintain, but was rather an Vbergangs philosophie 
transitional one), i.e., the philosophy of the period between the 
Vedic and the classical Sanskrit, in which the transition of the 
Idealism of the Vedanta to the realistic mode of thinking prevalen 
in the classical Sahkhya is ejected before our eyes. 

54. Hopkins too considers the system of the Gitd to be ' m 
general that of the Sdhkhya-Yoga,” but admits that " there is much 
which is pmely Veddnta." He even goes so far as to assert that the 
Gita was probably composed as it stands before there was any formal 
Veddnta system, and in its original shape without doubt it preceded 
the formal Sdhkhya ; though both philosophies existed long before 
they were systematized or reduced to Sutra form, one has not to 
imagine them as systems originally distinct and opposed. They 
rather grew out of a gradual intensification of the opposition in- 

i Gub« U aot right ia boldiag that the Sihkhya docUiaes were originaUy 
noB-Pfah m a o ical aad the numeroua references to the scriptures are only later ■ 
addiUona In it. 
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indispensable and essential ccnstiluent of the religious ^ 

of the Gita. Garbe is compelled to go further and 
Yoga philosophy has borrowed the conception of God 
Bhagavata religion and that the Bhagavatas have in turn a P 
the idea of Yoga and so transformed it as to give it the m . ^ ^ 
devotion to God. Here also Garbe betra5^ his lack of 
of the Upanisad literature. For the assumption of a 
influencing of the religion of Bhigavatas and the system o _ ^ 
Philosophy is not only historically without any conclusive evi 
hut also theoretically quite inadmissible and unnecessary, ^ 
considers that the concept of Yoga aswell as that of I^vara are o 
in the Upani§ads of very ancient times. As Deussen 
Yoga philosophy is a perfectly legitimate and intelligible conseq 
of the teachings of the Upani^ds. Already in the Chh^ 
Upanisad. 8. 15, Bfhadirapyaka Upan4ad, i. 5- 23» 

Upanisad, 11. 3, 4, 8-10 are to be met with certain processes of ^ _ 
disciplines corresponding to such yoga elements as 
Pri^iyama, etc., and even the tenn Yoga is used in its 
sense in the Katha Upanisad, I. 2. 12, ii, 3, iS» 

Upanisad II. 12, 13, VI. 13, etc. Indeed the theory and the 
of Yoga had developed, at first, in connection with the 
the Upanisad period and not out of the soil of the atheistical Sink^ 
doctrines. \Vby then should we assume that the Giti pbilosop y» 
the root of which lies unmistakably in the Upani^d or the Ved^ » 
has borrowed the concept of Yoga from a foreign system of a 
penod, \-iz,, the Sankhj'a-Yoga, especially in view of the fact tba 
the term Yoga has been used to convey different meanings m 
different places of the Gita, and that there is no mention in it of the 
details and the excesses of the traditional Yoga. 

58* (ix) Aaxrding to Garbe. the main principles of the Sinkbj'a 
system are found in their spotless purity in the following verses ol 
the GIti n. 11-16. 18-30 ; III. 27-29 ; V. 14 ; Vlf- 4*5. 
etc. On a close examination, however, one who is acquainted with the 
older Upan4ads will find that these vemes con tain nothing 
mgly new, nothing that would require the help of an atheistiem 
philosophy for its explanation. The ideas contained in Clta H- 
11-13, via., the conception of the distinction between the body 
the ^ul, the freedom and the immortality of the spirit, continuance 
of life after death, rc-b£rth (tiansmigration), etc., find expression 
already in tkg oldest Upanisads and indeed make up tiic essential 
■f* 
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foundatioa of their thoughts. The views of the activity of Pralqti, 
the passmty of the Puni§a, the. three Gunas, five elements, eleven 
organs of sense, five objects of sense, Ahaiokara, Buddhi, and 
Avj*akta, which meet us in the so^alled Sahkh3ra portions of the 
Gila, are either expressly mentioned in the later but pre-epic Up- 
^n^ads like Katbn, Svctasvatara, and Maitrayam^ or can be 
explained as continuation, exixmsion or combination of the Upani- 
|adic thoughts. In fact, as wc have said before, Deussen has 
dcri\-cd the whole of the Sinkhya system with its chief elements 
('■it.. Dualism, evolutionary grades. Gunas,' pessimism and theory 
of liberation) step by step from the Upani^d philosophy. 

59 * It is therefore much more reasonable to assume that our 
author has received the so-called Sankfa>'a views as his spiritual 
heritage from the Katha, Svctasvatara, Maitrdi*api and other 
Upan^ads, and that the present Sinkhya s>-stem is nothing but a 
later development of the same stream of thought, than to hold the 
opjxKite view that the religion of the- Gita was founded on the 
atheistical Sinkhya philosophy. Garbc himscii has obser\’cd that 
some of the terms of the Sditkh^'a, such as Buddhi, ^Uiafikdnx, 
hfanas, PrakfU, Atuian, are not always used in the GStd in their 
technical significance. Still he docs not admit that our text belongs 
to an earlier period than that of the sjatcmatic philosophy, but 
rather discovers Sdnkhja ideas cs’ciysv-herc in the GIti, in the 
Verses in which sucli ideas easily lend themselves to be traced from 
the Upanijad literature, eg-, the idea of the evolution and re- 
absorption of Uic world (G, \TII. i 3 . 19) as well as the idea of the 
World-periods, the phj*siological representations .of the inner organ 
and the senses, the contrast between matter and spirit, etc. (GIti 
irr. ^O. 42 ; XIII. 5). All these, saj-s Garbc. are pure Sdhkhja 
teaclilDgs. as if he had not the slighted suspicion of thdr being 
b'panijad doctrines as wclL* 

Oo. (s) The condenmatioir of Vetfic rites and of the ccrcmoatcs 
performed according to Brahmanic rituals U also, according to 
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Garbe, a genuine Sankhya ■view, notwithstanding the recognition 
of the authority of the Vedas by Sankhya and the denial of the same 
by such Upani§ads as lia (9-11), Kena {I. 4-8), Katha (II. 4-8, 
14, 22), ilunda!^ (I. I. 4, 5, 1 . 2. 8), and Svetasvatara (IV. 8, 9). 

This one-sided and prejudiced view of an other.vise profoimd 
scholar seems to be very unforluiiafe, but can be easily explained on 
a psychological ground, viz., that Garbe’s long occupation with the 
Sankhya philosophy might have generated in his mind a psychical 
illusion, owing to wluch he saw every philosophical teaching in other 
texts or systems as coloured by the Sankhya. 

61. We have thus seen that the assumptions of Holzmann, 
Hopkins and Garbe are all alike unfounded. The Gita can neither 
be regarded as a work ori^nally pantheistic, and later on theistically 
interpolated through Kf§na-Vi§nu wxusbippers, nor as a Vedantic 
re-handling of a religious text-^k of the Bhagavata sect, philo 
sopbically groiindcd on the Sahkhya-Yoga doctrines. 

I am inclined to believe that the Bhagavad-Gita may have re* 
ceived some msignificant additions alter it bad been inserted in the 
Mahabhirata and recognized as a Vaifnava scripture. As far as 1 
can judge, the only verses which admit of being regarded as inter- 
polations are IX. 11-13 XI. 41-42, as these contain personal 
references to Kr^na and are Ul-suited to the general conception of 
God in the Gita. 

SEcrnoN II. Tuz so-called vedantic interpplations in 

THE ClTA 

62. Now I turn to that part of Garbe’s Introduction to the 
Translation of the Gita.wberebebas determined the exact number of 
verses in the original Gita and laid bis finger on the individual verses 
which, according to his theory, are later additions. 

(i) As regards the pantheistic verses, we have already proved that 
they do not at all contradict the thcbtic basis of our poem, but 
rather indicate its relationship with the Upani^adic thought. 
Therewith wc restore to olir poem 134 out of 170 verses banned by 
Gaxbc. It is remarkable that under the so<alled Vedantic interpola- 
tions Garbe includes many verses which to the Indian mind convey no 
pantheistic meaning at all, but would unconditionally pass for theistic 
ones in so far as they give expression to the Divine omnipresence and 
omiupotcnce in a way peculiar to the Indian thought. Thus the 
44 
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verses VII. 7-11, IX. 4-6, 16-19. X. 12. 20-42, XI. 13, 15, 16. 18, 19, 

40 XIII 13 17, XV. 12, 15, of the Giti exhibit not only the finest 
poetical ’art of the author, but also the sublimest notion of Goa 
conceivable by a theistic worshipper. Even the devoutest Bhaga« 
vata and Vaisnava would not exclude a single verse out of these 
passages as pantheistic and therefore inappropriate to the worship 
o{ Ki^na-Vi§nu. For as im{died in G. XI. 40, G(^ is to an Indian 
theist, " present in everything, pervades everything, and therefore 
is all.” It is from this standpoint that God is said to be the fluidity . 
in water, light in the sun and the moon, the life and the seed of all 
beings, and regarded as the sacrifice, the drink, the food, butter and 
fire, and identified ^vith Vi§nu, Indra, Siva and others. And yet 
God’s reality is not wholly exhausted in them and He is not conceived 
as wholly immanent in them; for, as 0 . X. 42, expressly says. 
God always pervades the whole universe only with a part of His 
Iking and remains therefore ever transcendent. In the G!td VII. 

■ II, the poet carefully avoids Pantheism by Tcprescntvng God as 
the strength of the strong in so far as it Is free from desire and 
passion and as desire In all beings in so far as they do not violate 
the law.- Tlut God bums (or gives heat m the form of the sun), 
withholds the rain, or showers it (Gltd IX. 19). it U the Divine 
splendour that lends brightness to the sun, the moon and the fire, 
lliat it U the Divine glory that, permeating the soil, supports all the 
beings by His energy and having become the sap brings the plants to 
life and nourhhes them {XV. la-is)- these thoughts are not likely 
to be contested by any pious Indian as antithcistic. Ajid yet 
according to G.itbc all this is pantheism and must be made a clean 
s«ccp of from the text of the 15 bagavad-GUi. I believe this learned 
schoUr conlouiiJs Indian theism with Christian Deism, and has 
chameterixed as luntheiMU all the verses in the Gita that arc not 
comivrlible with tlic latter. 
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and the highest spiritual and devotional adoration without abandon* 
ing at the same time the Vedantic conception of God. Similarly 
the selfish motives and worldly considerations set forth in G. II. 
34'37. represent a line of thought directly contradictory to the ideas 
expressed in G. 11. 38-47 and yet both are equally valuable" for the 
various classes and grades of men. The various kinds of sacrificial 
performances are enumerated and recommended beside the worship 
of other gods in semi-idolatrous forms (e.g., G. IV. 12, 23, 24, 33, 
VII. 21-23. IX. 15, 16, 20-21, 23. 26, XVII. 11-13, XVIII. 5, 6), 
and yet the author has repeatedly and emphatically declared that 
these methods are of a lower quality and of a lesser value than the 
worship of the supreme Soul in faith and love, the knowledge of God 
and the performance of d,uties tvilhout interest and regard for conse- 
quences (e.g.. G. II. 42-46, etc.). From the same standpoint G. XII. 
9-12 expressly offers us several alternatives of religious practices 
so that failing in the one the seeker after spiritual life might resort 
to the next loweiMnode of discipline suited to his capacity. There* 
is therefore nothing against the presumption that G. III. 9-18 
represents this general spirit of the Gita. With regard to G. XVII. 
Garbe remarks that the author has here mentioned the various kinds ^ 
of sacrifices, the custom of paying respect to the Brahmanas and 
the practice of reading aloud the Vedas, which were known to him 
through the cultural life of his people, in order to bring them under 
the scheme of Sattva. Rajas, and Tamas, without the idea of recom- 
mending them. But this opinion is hardly tenable in view of the 
didactic character of the whole poem. The threefold division itself 
signifies the preferability of the one (the sattva type) and the 
condemnation of the other (the tamas type). Moreover in G. XVIII. 

5 i 6. sacrifices, charities, and ascetic practices are recognized as the 
means of purification for the wise. When Garbe replies in this 
case that in contrast with the Mirndihsa, any regard for consequences 
has been forbidden here, he ignores that the same condition applies 
also to G. 111 . g-i8, as the verse immediately following this passage 
enjoins " So do thy work, but do it wthout attachment " (G. III. 
19). It is hardly necessary to assume the verses G. IV. 31-32 to 
iiayc been interpolated if we read them in the light of the spiritual- 
ulic interpretation of the sacrificial religion that we find in the Gltd. 
Nor IS it at all justifiable to ]ca%'c out the verses G. IV. 34-35, which 
arc some of the finest utterances of a poet, teaching the noblest duty 
of reverence and service due to our teachers and the sublimcst ided 
46 
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" In not a single case is it necessary to interpret the term 
the Vedantic, i.e.^ in Sankara’s sense {vide the Great Epic ^ ’ 

iig). For in G. VII. 14, 15^25, exactly as in G. IV. 6, ' 

61, the author speaks of the magical power of God by whic 
ignorant, the evil-doers, the fools are deceived, so that they , 
know God and it is by the same miraculous art, that the unborn 
undying Being appears to be bom aghin and again (G. f • ^ 
The same thought appears in another form in G. VII, ^3' . 
would not like to exclude this verse, because the word " Maya 
not expressly mentioned there. , 

66. (v) Another proof of Garbe's incorrect riding and ° 
interpretation of our text as well as of his prejudice against aU 
appears on the surface to be Vedantic, is found in the fact t a 
has put a ban on the verses G. V. 6, 7, to, 16-22, 24-26, wbi e te 
taining the verses G. 11, 48, 55-57. G. III. 28, G. IV, 19, 2o» 3- 

although the principal idea underlying all these latter passaps 
exactly the same as in the former. The only distinction 
these passages lies in the presence of the word " Brahma ' in . 
one and its absence in the other. But this word also signifies a 
personal God and in this sense the verse in question can be ^ 
plained quite well. Similarly G. XIII- 23 entirely agrees wi 
G. IV. 14, and yet Garbc has retained the latter, while leav^ ou 
the former as an interpolation. I have already dealt ivith the 
verses G. XVIH.'^So and 54, where the poet uses such words as 
Brahmbhuta and BrahmanirvAna, which are unbearable w 
Garbe. The verses G. VIII. 1-4 which are also regarded by 
Garbe as Vedantic interpolations may be restored to our text m 
the same manner. 

67, (vi) Again, is it not absurd to maintain, as Garbe does, 
that the verses G. XVIIl. 54 and G. XIV. 27-wherc a distinction 
is draim between Brahma and KRna and where the latter is 
evidently regarded as higher than the former— arc Vcddntic inter- 
polations ? If a rehandling of the text is to be thought of here at 
all. could it not be nearer the Imtii to assume that herca worshippe*" 
of Krsna, filled %vith sectarian enthusiasm, had taken the pen in 
hand with a view to suggest the superiority of his own religion 
over the Veddntic view ? 

• 63 . (vii) G. XVII. 23-28 appears no doubt to be out oi place 
Iicrc, but i cannot agree with Garbe when he maintains that the 
ideas expressed in these verses are as unsuitable to the Bhagavad-GItd 
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in general as possible. They rather confirm the Veddntic character 
of our poem. Moreover, the verse 28 is related to the question 
asked by Arjuna in the beginning of the chapter and restores the 
unity of the context which was broken by the detailed exposition 
of the threefold classifications in G. XVIT. 7-22. 

69. (viii) In G. ITI. 23 Garbe finds another instance of inter- 
polation on the ground that the last line of this verse is almost 
the same as that of G. fV. ii and as the latter is grammatically 
correct while the former contains an irregularity, G. IV. ii must be 
older than G. HI. 23, as Bohtlingk also remarks. Moreover, 
adds Garbe, the wording of the second line of the verse has here 
quite a different meaning from that in G. IV. xi. But Garbe forgets 
that strict conformity to rules of grammar has not always been a 
virtue with great poetical geniuses, and . the author of the Divine 
Song could certainly lay claim to a slight concession in the use 
of grammatical forms. As re^ds the same mode of expression 
being employed to convey dlflerent meanings, there is an instance 
to the point in the Giti itself, viz., the first line of G. III. 35 agrees 
wth the first line of G. XVIII. 47 only in words, while there is a 
' considerable difference in their sig^cance, as can be gathered from 
a reference to their contexts. 

■ SECTION HI. THE SO-CALLED CONTRADICTIONS IN THE GItA 

70. In the verses of the Gita VII. 26, IX. 29, and XI. 7, 13, 15, 
16, 18, 19, Garbe has discovered some philosophical contradictions 
(of thought) concerning the peculiar conception of God in the Gita, 
which certainly appear to be very difficult to remove, (i) According 
to G. Vn. 26, nobody knows God. and yet according to G. VII. 24 
only the fools do not know him. (ii) God k in one place (G. IX. 29) 
conceived of as treating all beings equally alike, so that to Him 
no one k contemptible and no one lovable. (Cf. also G. V. 29. 
where God k said to be the friend of ;ill beings.) And yet in other 
places we find it stated that such and such men are specially dear 
to God (G.'VH. 17, XII. 13, etc.), (iii) The Divine form which 
Krsna reveals to A^una contains in it the whole world, all gods, all . 
beings and all things, and is without a beginning, a middle, or an 
end (G. XT 7, 13, 15), and yet in G. XT 20-33 all the worlds, all the 
supernatural and spiritual beings are said to be looking at Krjna 
(Le.; the Divine form) with wonder and astonishment, and in verse 32 
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" In not a single case is it necessary to interpret the term 
the Vedantic, i.e.. in Sdnkara’s sense {vide the Great Efio 
iig). For in G. \T^I. 14. 15^25. exactly as in G. IV. 6.and X • 
61. the author speaks of the magical power of God hy whic 
ignorant, the evil-doers, the fools are drived, so that they cann 
know God and it is hy the same mitacutous art, that the uiib^ a® 
undymg Being appears to he bom again and again (G. ^ 

The same thought appears in another form in G, Vn, 

would not like to exclude this verse, because the word Maya 
not expressly mentioned there. , 

66, (v) Another proof of Garbe's incorrect reading and wrong 

interpretation of our text as well as of Ms prejudice against ^ ^ 

appears on the surface to be Vedantic, is found in the fact tha 
has put a ban on the verses G. V, 6, 7, ro, 16-22, 24’26, wwls rc 
taming the verses G. n. 48, 55-57. 0. III. 28, G. IV. 39, 20, ^3- 

although the principal idea underlying all these latter passages 
exactly the same as in the former. The only distinction 
these passages lies in the presence of the word " Brahma " ^ 
one and its absence in the other. But this word also signmes ^ 
personal God and in this sense the verse in question can be CJ^ 
plained quite well. Similarly G. XIII. 23 entirely agtete witn 
G. IV, 14, and yet Garbe has retained the latter, while leaving c« 
the former as an interpolation. I have already dealt 'vith the 
verses G. XVItl/ 50 and 54, where the poet uses such words aS 
BraJunabhuta and Brahmanirvina, which are unbearable 
Garbe. The verses G. VIII. 1-4 which are also regarded by 
Garbe as Vedantic interpolatioirs may be restored to our text m 
the same manner. 

67. (vi) Again, is it not absurd to maintain, as Garbe 
that the verses G. XVIII. 54 and G. XIV. 27— where a distinction 
is drawn between Brahma and KRna and where the latter is 
evidently regarded as higher than the former— arc Vcddntic inter- 
polations ? If a rehandling of the text is to be thought of here at 
all. could it not be nearer the truth to assume that litre a worshippef 
of K^na, filled with sectarian enthusiasm, lud taken the pen in 
hand witli a view to suggest the superiority of his own religion 
over the Vcddnlic view ? 

' 63. (vij) G. XVIf. 23-28 appears no doubt to be out of place 
Jure, but I cannot agree with Garbe when he maintains iliat the 
idcAj exprciicdin thesevcrscsaxeasunsuitabletothc UhagavadGltd 
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in general as possible. They rather confirm the Veddntic character 
of oxir poem. Moreover, the verse 28 is related to the question 
asked by Arjuna in the beginning of the chapter and restores the 
unity of the context which was broken by the detailed exposition 
of the threefold classifications in G. XVIT. 7-22. 

69. (viii) In G. III. 23 Garbe finds another instance of inter- 
polation on the ground that the last line of this verse is almost 
the same as that of G. IV. 11 and as the latter is grammatically 
correct while the former contains an-irregularity, G, IV. ir must be 
older than G. III. 23, as Bfihtlingk also remarks. Moreover, 
adds Garbe, the wording of the second line of the verse has here 
quite a different meaning from that in G. IV. ir. But Garbe forgets 
that strict conformity to rules of grammar has not always been a 
virtue with great poetical geniuses, and the author of the Divine 
Song could certainly lay claim to a slight concession in the use 
of grammatical forms. As regards the same mode of expression 
being employed to convey different meanings, there is an instance 
to the point in the Gltd itself, viz., the first line of G. III. 35 agrees 
with the first line of G. XVIII. 47 only in words, while there is a 
considerable difference in their significance, as can be gathered from 
a reference to their contexts. 

SECTION ni. THE SO-CALLED CONTRADICTIO.SS l.S THE CItA 

70. In the verses of the Gita VII. 26, IX. 29, and XI. 7, 13, 15, 
16, iS, 19, Garbe has discovered some philosophical contradictions 
(of thought) concerning the peculiar conception of God in the Gita 
which certainly appear to be very difficult to remove, (i) According 
to G. VII. 26, nobody knows God, and yet according to G. VII. 24 
only the fools do not know him. (ii) God is in one place (G. IX. 29) 
conceived of as treating all beings equally alike, so that to Him 
no one is contemptible and no one lovable. (Cf. also G. V. 29 
where God is said to be the friend of ail bemgs.) And yet in other 
places we find it stated lliat such and such men are specially dear 
to Gotl (G. Vir. 17. Xir. 13. etc.). C‘i») The Divine form which 
KRija reveals to Arjuna contains in it the whole world, all gods, all 
beings and all things, and is without a beginning, a middle or an 
end (G. Xr. 7. :j. 15). and yet in G. XI. 20-23 all the worlds ’aU the 
supernatural and spiritual beings arc said to be looking at Krena 
(i.e.. the Di\-ine form) with wonder and astonishment, and in verse 32 
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of the same chapter Kr^nia is reported to be declaring, " I am 
actively engaged in destroying the worlds”— an expression ill- 
befitting an omnipresent Being, who pervades and fills the whole 
universe through and through. . 

However insoluble these contradictions may appear to be ;t 
has been possible for our learned commentators who were gifted 
by providence wth a pious insight into the nature of God and His 
relation to man and the world, to discover and comprehend some 
deeper meanings in these passages, and thereby to offer a solution 
for these apparent inconsistencies in our text. 

71. (i) It is generally recognized by the religious minds of the 
civilized nations that in His transcendent nature God is unknowable 
to man and yet He reveals Himself out of grace to the blessed few. 
Theologically considered, there appears to be a contradiction here, 
but there arc some valuable elements of truth in such modes of 
expres^on current in many of the religious text-books of the world. 
” The eye does not reach there, nor speech, nor mind : we do not 
perceive nor conceive that which is beyond the known and above 
the unknown.” (Kena. I. 3.) ” He who does not conceive of 

It (i.e., Brahma) has rightly conceived. He who thinks of It does 
not know. It is unknown to those who know and known to those 
who do not know.” (Kena. II. 3,) ** That from which the words 
come back with thought, without finding it, the sage knowbg that 
Brahman as joy never feats.” (Tmtt. II. 4.) These and similar 
passages in the Upanijad may he quoted in support of the ideas 
underlying the verses of the GUa. 

Thus God is neither wholly unknown nor is He wholly known. 
I do not see how even pure Thdsm could deny this unknowability 
of God, in as much as the true nature of God as a noumcnal substance 
remains above time, space and carisality, whereas human know- 
ledge is conditioned by time, space, and causality. * 

It is just this thought tltat Kr^na gives utterance to in the verse 
G. X. 2. the thcistic character of which is doubtless. Many 
mystic saints of the East and of the West have deebred the Divane 
glories to be unspeakable and unthinkable, and yet to be not in- 
accessible to the intuitive apprehension of the pure in heart, to^^hom 
God chooses to reveal HimscU out of His infinite love and com- 
passion. 

> CvlA'f •a;<t-lc(n<atvy BOt« C(. C. IV. U viUiovt 

Utli «ul wjU^oui ciueie. I « . Umttm mowIcm. 
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grasping the immanent conception of God in Indian Theism and so 
he suspects Vedantic interpolation of a pantheistic t5T)e in these 
verses. 

76. -Thus everywhere we see that what appears at first- sight to 
he a contradiction in bur poem is really an imaginary one or is due 
to misinterpretation, and disappears in the light of higher critical 
judgment and deeper spiritual insight. The same consideration 
holds good in the case of the Bible, where Jesus says, “ I anx not 
come here to destroy but to fulfil ” (Matt. v. 17), and yet repeatedly 
affirms in other places, " Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time . . . but I say unto you," etc., as if he had formulated 
a new code (Matt. v. 21-4^). Again, when Jesus says, "Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth, I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I came to set a man at variance against his 
father and the daughter against her mother, and th^ daughter-in-law 
against the mother-in-law," he seems to contradict his own saying, 

I come not to destroy." Or, to take another example (Mark 
be. 40), ** He that is not against us is for us " seems to be inconsistent 
with Matt. xii. 30, " He that is not >vith me is ogainst me and he 
that gathcreth not wth me scattereth abroad." Nevertheless 
pious Christian scholars do not see any contradiction in these 
passages, but rather reconcile them Into a deeper and inner unity.^' 

77. Garbe’s attempt to discover a defect in all these smaller 
details of our text, which we have now found to be blameless, proves 
rather his owi najTOxvncss and one-sidedness and his nnsdircctcd 
and perverted scholarly enthusiasm. Well could an Indiaj\ com- 
mentator, like Mallinath or Kullukabhatta, raise a protest against 
his criticism of the Gita and exclaim in the slightly altered lines of 
Goethe : 

" Was ihr nicht fasst, das fchlt cuch gans und gar, 

Was ihr nicht gefallt, glaubt ihr sci nicht wahr. 

Was ihr nicht passt, hat for cuch kein Gewicht."* 

> Ot cQune Vi« ire not. as some Christian apotosetics do in respect of the Bible, 
accepting CNexy nerd ol the Cltl as 3 divine revelation or as an infallible truth. 

* Quoted from Feiuf, mcaoiog : 

** \Miat you cannot grasp, that do you miss nhoUy and entirely. 

What pleases you not, that believe not to be true. 

What Suits }*ou not, that has for no weight.'' 
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SECTION IV. FINAL OBSERVATIONS ON GARBE'S VIEWS 
78. Lastly, in support of his theory Garbe calls our attention 
to the circumstance that through the exclusion of 14^ 
believed by him to be unoriginal, no real gap occurs in om text, u 
on the contrary, the connection of the context previously interrup e 
is restored through the removal of such verses, for example, ^ 
G. III. 9-18. VI. 27-32. VII. 7-11. VIII. 20, IX. 6. Unfortunately 
our poem is so composed that many other verses, and indeed a w o e 
chapter or two, ran he taken away from it without producing 
noticeable break in the sequence.^ As Garbe knows, renown 
German scholar, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, w'as inclined to ose 
the original and genuine Bhagavad-Gita with the eleventh chap er* 
Hopkins in his Grtal Epic of India (p. 225) calls the fourte^ 
chapters of the Gita " the heart of the Gita.” Garbe hiniseH admi 
that the last songs (chapters) fall far behind the preceding on^ 
and assumes that the author's power had declined towards the en 
of the poem.* 

Qg. I admit that the lack of a systematic method and the re- 
petition of the same thought in different passages favour the suj^ 
position of interpolations in the Gita. For instance, G. 11- 3^73 
seems to me to tns somewhat out of place, for the verses preceding 
them and those succeeding them are philosophically well-connected, 
and the removal of these few verses from the middle would restore 
the tmity of thought which is disturbed by their intrusion. Moreover, 
the ideas expressed in G. II. 31-38 are too utilitarian to allow of 
fitting in with the doctrine of disinterested action taught in the 
Gitd. The same is true of G. Ill, 30-32J /\nd yet Garbe docs 
tliink of excluding these verses. Similarly, following Carbe’s method 
we could regard G. X. lo-ri and G. XII. t as immediately linked 
with one another in the original form of the Gltd, and therefore 
remove the cjghty-six verses intervening between them (i.c., 
G. X. 12-42 and the whole of Chapter XI. i-55) as interpolations 
because tlic question asked by iVrjuna in the beginning of the twelfth 
cluptcr fits very nicely with G. X. lo-xr, both in thought and 
expression ; and the very wording of the opening question m 

* Cl. Uc-m U UiMlo Von Itamtxaut, mp**. 

* 1 ito tKfi A«rr< wiLlk iLii rnaMk of Cutv't ior ta tE« Uit ciisptrr* 

d tt,e cl U>« C1U rcc«4V« ■ aaU tfAuUliU 

keU tJ.* cthKjJ. j U-MT.'.t.ical nlicKH.! Uactnetr* me rm inwU 

cUimUiI «u1i (pniut t xlnrxd.m tv t£nx la bie. 
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G. XIT, i reminds us of the ideas and words of X. lo-ii (cf. " Satata- 
yuktdndm Bhajatdm '* in G. X. lo with " Satata-yuktd Bhaktdh " 
in Xn. 1) so that even if all the intervening eighty-six verses are 
left out no break in the context will-be perceptible. And yet in 
the whole of the Gita there are few vferses that are poeticallyspeaking 
finer than those lying between X. 12 and XII. i, 

80. I have already remarked that only four verses in the Gita, 
viz., IX. II, i 2 and XI. 41-42, seem to me to be entirely out of 
keeping with its moral and religious sj^t, and create a suspicion 
in my mind that they may have been later additions made by 
sectarian advocates of the Vai|nava cult. But I would not like to 
touch this sacred poem \vith my profane hand and strike out a single 
verse that does not fit in with my idea of consistency. For, to 
quote again from the words of wsdom uttered by Max Muller, 

'* Where we can never hope to gain access to the original documents, 
it is almost a duty to discourage the work of reconstructing an old 
text by so-called conjectural emendation or critical omission," 

SECTION V. CONCLUSIONS OF PART I 

8r. While re-serving for discussion in the next two Parts the 
problem as to whether the Gita was a genuine part of the original 
Mahdbharata, as believed by Telang, or whether it was inserted 
in the body of the latter at a later stage of its development in the 
place of an older dialogue, as suggested by Hoizmann, and also 
the problem as to whether the Gita may be regarded as an indepen- 
dent work, whicli originally existed Li the fonn of an Upani§ad 
before its insertion in the Mabdbharata, as is suggested by the 
Mahdbharata itself and by some Indian commentators and as is 
also conjectured by Hopkins, I have come to the following con- 
clusions as a result of my dLscussions in this Part : 

(i) The text of the Gita has remained substantially unaltered 
in spite of numberless Intcipolations that have taken place in other 
portions of the Great Epic, as was believed by so many able scholars 
like Telang, Lassen, SchlegeJ, Pratapehandra Roy and W^elm 
Von Humboldt, (u) The Gita is naturally linked both by language 
and by thought with the thoughts of the Upani^ds and has al^vaj's 
been associated by the Indian tradition more with the Veddnta 
Philosophy based on the latter than with the Sdnkhj’a-Yoga. 
Gatbc b Uicrcfore entirely mistaken in holding the philosophical 
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elaneuis of cur poem to be founded oa the Sihkhj'a-Yt^ s5st^ 
Tn this view I am supported by Paul Deussea, Edvrard Hop^^» 
Leopold Vca SchrCder and Joseph Dahhnann, as well as by the 
ccmmentatcrs in geaeraL ^ The theory of mteipolatioa in 
Gila as set forth by Kichaid Gaxbe is entiiely without foucdaticu. 
for the misture of theism and pantheism, the theory of incai^tioa 
and the elements of SanHiya-Ycga philosophy contained ia ^ 
Bhagavad-Giti. may very well be esplained by refexenco to 
philosophical genius and reli^ons history of the Indian 
^v) The Krsna of the Gita is liot the same historical or rnytlp^ 
p^soa wbo is deifed in the Vai§^va scriptures lihe the Harrvacs^ 
' the Bhagavata Pcri^, and the \T5na Pcrana. Xot are the 
tags of the Gild the same as those of the Narayapiya sectroa of * 
ilok§adhanna episode ia the Great Epic which is associated 

the Bhagavata region, (v) The Glti was not written by a sectan^a 

poet for a particalar sect, but is meant to be and has always bea 
a sacred of devotion, philosophical intight, and 
religioua culture, nnxver^alfy accepted by all seekers after Go(^ 
fm^ective cf caste, creed and colour, (vi) Lastly. I have fo® 
reasons to suspect that a few verses here and there betray a iMtign 
cri^ and may have been added by interested sectarian wnteis, 
and these seem to have found eatracce into this popular scnptcre 
along with other interpolattous. These conchisioas wiU be cc^ 
£rmed as we proceed to dt'in'yg fa detail the relation between the 
Gita ca the one band and the Vpacisads, the Mahdbhirata, and the 
Bhagavata scriptures ca the other hand. A right pcKpective 0 
the relaticm among these sacred books of the Hindus ia the Lg*. 
of modem schoUrriap is very haportaat fox a proper understandinS 
of the ph2oscpIacal and religious foccdaticais of tbe teachings of the 

Giti. 
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PART TWO 

THE GITA AND THE GREAT EPIC OF INDIA 
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Chapter I 


THE ORIGINAL GItA AND THE EPIC GITA 

SECTIOI^ I. THE PROBLEMS AWAITING SOLUTION 

82. It is impossible to understand the full significance of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and to appreciate the true value of its teachings 
— both philosophical and religious — without determining its exact 
relation to the great Epic, Klahdbhdrata, which in its present form 
is an encyclopjedic collection of epic and didactic materials, in- 
cluding within its gigantic body the Bbagavad-GIt^ and other 
episodes of religio-philosophical contents. We shall have to con- 
sider in this connection such questions of fundamental character 
and of deeper significance as the following, viz., (1) whether the 
Gltd has al>vays been an integral part of the Alahibhaiata and was 
contained as such in the earliest stage of the development of the 
Epic, or (2} whether the Gtta could be regarded as a later addition 
made to the great Epic by interested diaskeuasts along with other 
interpolations. In case this latter alternative is accepted, (3) 'what 
was the precise form of the original Gita as distinguished from the 
present Epic Gita. 

83. Evidently these questions cannot be adequately answered 
without a satisfactory solution of the problems relating 'to the 
origin, the nature and the object of the JIahabharata, viz., the 
problems as to whether it is a genuine history of the Kuru Prin ces 
or a purely fictitious invention of the epic art, as to the connection 
between its narrative events and didactic episodes, as to the growth 
and development of the Epic through successive stages, and as 

-urj Vi3> tniigm 

and evolution. But even if we consider the Gita in its present 
form as a part of the Epic hlahdbbarata, we cannot dispense with 
■ the necessity of examining the stmeture of the great Epic and its 
bearing on the Episode, for the Mahabharata is related to the Gita 
as the macrocosm to the microcosm. Viewed from this standpoint, 
the Gitd must be treated as an epitome or miniature form of the 
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ilaliabliirata, especially with regard to the 
ligjous teachings, so that the plan and the purj^se o 
are reflected and reproduced in the Episode, and the part is 
cally related to the whole. Thus if the Gita be an 
the ilahihharata. it should exhibit the same features an ® ^ 

characteristics as the latter and have not only the umty o . ^ 
and thought with other parts of the great Epic, but ^ ^ 

to the general design and stnictare of the latter, and “is , 

the position that the traditional comn^ntators of the S® 

GU4 have as a rule accepted, and that one of 
scholars of modem India, the late BHagangadhar 
sought to establish hy scientific arguments and o 
evidences, 

84 . There can be no denyii^ the fact that externally 
the poetic setting of the Gttd as well as its teachings fit m ve^ 
with the Epic story. The episode is inserted in a 
Epic where there was a real necessity for inducing the hero, ' 
to fight and for enabling him to overcome the moinentaiy 
that apparently overwhelmed him b the bcginnbg of the gre® 
war when he first stood face to face with his friends andrela 
b the opposite camp. The concludbg verses of the Gita also 
exactly m keepbg with the Epic situation. Besides, there 

. xnanysuperficialresembUncesbfetw'eentbeGltaandtheMahibhara • 

For example, the Gita is divided into eighteen discourses 1^^ . ^ 
the great Epic is made up of eighteen chapters or Pars'as ; 
principal speakers of the dialogue b the episo^. K^na and 
are renowned heroes of the Epic, and they stand m the same relation 
of friends and occupy the same position of teacher and ® 
both b the Gita and b the Mahabharata. Moreover, in bo 
the scriptures, Knra appears to pby the double role of God 
Man, and is not only regarded by other heroes as an mcamatiori 
of God. but also declares and reveals Himself as sucli. LaslV* 
the Gita is referred to by lumc more than once in other parts of mc 
ilaliibhdrata. which expressly mention this Dime Song as hamg 
been actually sung by Vdsudeva or Kpspa himself m the presence 
of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kurukjclra exactly under circum* , 
stances narrated in the first chapter of the GUd. ^^'hat could be 
ibcTcforc more reasonable than to assume that the traditional 
view that the Glti is an integral part of the Mahihhdrata and that 
its philosophical and religious contents arc organically related to 
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those of the Epic is historically correct ? And yet strangely enough 
a very different picture presents itself before us when we ’examine 
in detail the structure of the Mahabharata and of the Gitd and 
compare their various parts wth one another as regards language 
and style, composition and thought, and philosophical doctrines 
and religious tenets. 

85. As a matter of fact, there is considerable divergence of 
opinion among modem scholars, both Indian and European, with 
regard to the character of the Mahabharata, and its relation to 
the Bhagavad-Gita, and a critical review of the positions of these 
scholare will^ throw a flood of light on the subject under our ■ 
consideration. 

We propose to deal with the following topics, one by one, and dis- 
cuss the relevant views of eminent scholars in the course of o\ir 
treatment of each problem 

1. Can we speak of the original Epic as distinguished from the 
present Mahabhdrata ? 

2. Is the*Gltd an integral part of the Epic ? 

3. ^Vhat is the character of the present Mahdbh^ta and 
the relation between its historical-narralive and didactic- 
religious parts ? 

4. Can the present Epic be treated as a unitary whole ? 

'5. ^Vhat is the genetic-historical relation between the Epic ' 
and the didactic Mahdbharata, with specif reference to the 
Bhagavad-Gita ? 

6. \Vhat \vas the' original form of the Bhagavad-Gita ? Can 
it be treated as an Upanisadic treatise independent of the 
Epic relations ? 


SECTION II. THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE .UAHAbhArATA AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE GItA 

' [Views of different schtdars) 

86. K. T. Telang, in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita (S.B.E., 1882) maintains that " the Gita is a 
genuine portion of the original Mahdbharata " and that " the 
Text of the Gitd is now exactly in the condition in which it left 
the- hands of the author." We have examined the second part 
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of his opinion in the last chapter and found reasons to agree v-tt 
him substantially on the point. . 

When, however, we take up the first part for consider 
we find it open to serious doubts and objections. 

87. It is first of all necessary to have an exact idea as 0 
the original Mahabharata signifies, (i) According to ; 

the origin of the Mahibharata is to be sought in a ' Bhara 1 a > 
which, gathering round itself the traditional legends an s 
of the bards, afterwards developed into a Panduite tale of ’ 
and it was after 300 b.c. that a number of didactic poems, lOC ^ 
the Gita, were inserted in it. (ii) AdoU Holzmann, on the 0 
hand, traces the origin of the htahabharata to the ancient stories s 
by court poets, which were afterwards systematically 
somewhat in the form of the present Epic by a Buddhistic P 
of the court of King Asoka. In that epic there was 
philosophico-poetical episode with a pantheistic leaning 
was the old and genuine form of the present Gitd. This ep^ ^ 
was, according to Holzmann, Brahmanized and turned into 
Vi§i)uite. scripture at a later time, when the Brahmins 
necessary to unite the popular religion with the pantheism 0* 

Gits in order to check the progress of Buddhism. Without co ^ 
mitting ourselves to any judgment on the merits or 
the vieNvs of Hopkins and Holzmann as to the original fonh of t 
Mahdbhdrata, wc may concede at once that as regards the . 
between the Mahdbharata and the Gitd there is an element of tru 
in the views of both the scholars, though each has overlooked t 6 
point ivhich tlie other has brought into j^omincnce, I ugt®® 
Hopkins, for reasons stated in the sequel, that the Gitd originally 
existed as an absolutely independent work and was later on added 
to the hlahabhdrata. I admit with Holzmann, on the other hand, 
that in the original Mahdbhdrata, be its form what it might, there 
was a cliapter, the subject-matter of which corresponded to the 
contents of the present GU4. It b not inconceivable, as Holzmann 
• suggests, that a great poet sliould have taken advantage of the 
fatal combat between lwx> parties connected by tics of blood and 
friendship, and used his poetical skill by planning a dialogue over 
the immortality of ific soul, the duly of Kjatfriyas and the like, 
on the pretext of encouraging the lieioot the Epic. But this dialogue 
could not Ijavc been tlw: original of the Rliag.'»\‘nd-Gitd because a 
great jioct w ould liavc icen the inappropriateness of time and place 
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for a long philosophical discussion on the nature of God and His 
relation to the world and soul, the three-fold classification of all 
things and the like. ^ 

88. It is, however, not merely Western scholars like Hopkins 
and Holzmann who have entertained serious doubts as to the 
'^genuiiieness of the present hlahabharata. The ancient Indian 
tradition and Hindu scholars of modem India are not without 
their witnesses on the fact that the Epic in its present form is not 
just the same work as it left the hands of its author, be he Vedavyasa, 
abo named Krsna Dwaipayana or someone else. There seems to be 
a imanimity among competent critics on the point that the great 
Epic has received from time to time copious interpolations from 
foreign sources. As early as the twelfth century a.d. one of the 
greatest scholars of mediseval India, Madhavacharyya, who wrote 
a valuable critique of the great Epic under the name of ' Tatparyya 
Nirnaya,’ said Nvith regard to the sacred books written by Vyisa 
and other ]^§is (including the Mahabhdrata in particular) : " In 
some places w'e find interpolations, in other cases texts are altogether 
lost, in some other they have changed the character of the text by 
mistake or on purpose. Even those that might be said to be extant 
are in- a state of utter confusion, mostly they are lost. A millionth 
part of the genuine texts is not available" (w'lie Subbi Rao's 
Mahibhdrata Index). 

8g. Even Sir. Subba Rao, who has, in. his preface to the 
Mahabharata Index, betrayed an undue bias towards the orthodox 
view of the sanctity and the genuineness of the present Mahabharata. 
has not altogether escaped the influence of modem criticism initiated 
by Western scholars, as he has been compelled to make considerable 
concession to the spirit of rationalism and to confess that there 
have been a number of later additions, foreign interpolations, errors 
and corruptions in the present Epic. Thus he says : (a) The epic 
was great when genuine, and it is great even now when it is 
admittedly corrupt in many respects, (p\ Notwithstanding the 
fact that there has always been some safeguarding of the texts 
in the various centres of leaming, it may be granted that errors 
might have crept in as an effect of both the uncurbed imagination 
of the intelligent reader and the ignorance of the illiterate scribe ; 
also errors occur which are due to careless transcriptions or to the 
difficulties in deciphering the original, (c) The^ work ha<? suffered 
most at the hands of the people who at different times sought to 
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introduce new matter or changes with some definite pu^se 

own, e.g., the presence of later and even heterodojdcalid^^ 

foreign colouration to the oldo- work may be, due to 
teachers changing the character ol purely Brahmanical litera • 
(<i) Taking this view we might see how foreigu matter and . 

have to some extent found their way into the work and seem to ^ 
the main purpose of the author, (c) After describing how 
learning suffered badly as a result of unceasing internecine w ' 
this learned editor of the Mahabharata Index tells us, “ No "Oi’ ^ 
that in considerable portions the existing Mahabharata shoul u 
appear a complete and even faithful exposition of ancient ivisd^; 

■ But as is natural for one who has an instinctive or inherited 
in the sacred, revealed- and infallible character of every 
scripture of the Hindus. Mr. Sobbi Rao adds, " The one foosojation 
is that notwithstanding the serious interference, the spirit of 
true Vedic wisdom is unmistakably the prevailing force, 'Wbico 
orthodox thinker could convey by a popular simile, ' The 
%vith all its adulterations is still the holy Ganges.'" If) 
not unlikely that the Akhydnas or any particular passages "■ 
directly extracted into the work from still older products which 
lost, and this is borne out by the extracts which arc traced to 
existing Sanhitds and Upaniiadas.” fe) "AVe do not, however, 
mean maintaining the genuineness of the present text as a whole, 
for nearly eight centuries ago $rt Mddhavdchdryya noted that the 
work had been so interfered with that a millionth part of tk® 
Puramc and Itihasa literature could not be recognized as genuine. 

Of course Mr. Rao does not say whether the discourses of the 
Gita might be regarded as specimens of " foreign matter and later 
topics, which have found their way into the Epic, or whether the 
Bhagavad-Gitd as a whole was inserted in the body of the Ep'^ 
by those people "who at different times wanted to introduce 
new matter or changes with some definite purpose of their 
own." 

"c find at least one eminent scholar of Bengal, 
Uonkirachandra Chatterjee, representing the orthodox st.'indpoint 
and ytt maintaining that the Mahibhdrata has suffered ffort 
succc^me layers ol addition and interpolations from time to time 
and tlut the Bhagavad-Glti belongs to the third stage of the 
of the great Epic, when a large number of didactic 
epuodts wtre inserted into it. In his Kffn^ OuriU (Part I, 
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Chap, XI) Bankimchandra gives expression to his verdict on tjie 
interpolations in the Mahabharata in the following words : “ There 
are three different strata to be discovered in this Mahabharata. 
(i) The first is the original skeleton or frame%voTk containing nothing 
but the life-history of the Pandavas and the incidental story of 
K^^na, which was very concise and formed perhaps the original 
Bharata Sanhita consisting of 24.000 verses. (2) There is a second 
stratum of a quite different character from the first. ^Vhile the 
composition of the first stratum is very sublime, faultless, and 
highly poetical, the contents of the second stage are of an inferior 
style, being closely associated with spiritual and metaphysical 
truths. Poetically speaking, the composition of this stratum is 
rather of a degenerated style: it is not altogether devoid of poetical 
merit, but here the poetic skill is displayed only in productive 
imagination and fictitious creation. These two classes of %vritings 
seem to have been composed by two different hands— the former 
may be regarded as the original and primary, and the latter may be 
coirsidered to be products of a subsequent age, which were engrafted 
on the first. For, if the second stratum is removed altogether, 
there Nvill be no loss to the Mahdbhdrata, as the history of the 
Pdndavas remains unbroken ; but if the first stratum U taken 
away, tlicre remains no. Mahabharata at all , or what remains becomes 
meaningless and disconnected.” 

But there is a third stratum in the Mahibhanta which took 
many centuries to develop. \Miocvcr uTotc something nice and 
thought it was well done, inserted the same in the Mahdbhdrata, 
which ^^■as the fifth \^eda. meant for women and men of lower 
castes, and served as valuable and effective means formass education. 
Wliatcvcr was worth learning was combined with this most popular 
work, so that the tcacliing might be universally appreciated. Thus 
many things good and bad have crept into the Epic. To Bankim- 
chandra, most parts of Sdnti Parva and Anuiasana Parva, 
section colled Ua Bhagavad-did in the Bhipm Parva, ildrkandcya 
Samasyd section of the Bana Parva, Prajdgar section of the Udyoga 
Parva and some parts of the Adiparva appeared to have been 
composed at the time of compiling this third stratum. Thus 
Bankimchandra treated the Gita as a later addition to the original 
Mahibhirata : wc sliall howcwr find reasons to differ from 
Ikinkiindiandra in one rc>pcct and maintain that the Gltd liad ex- 
ited as an independent work long before it was m»ertcd in the Epic 
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Md coiild not therefore have beea composed later than tlie second 
stage of the Epic as held by Bankimchaadia. 

above-mentioned scholars, however, devoted 
*“ *'= =‘"‘>y i>< ‘he Mababharata' as a 
crithbm * '.■^aidya, who has applied the principles of historical 
reserve a c "’’‘‘h Perfect freedom and yet admirable 

to Mr attained most fruitful results. According 

TemrZ„,- ''v ™‘‘ya ‘here are three editions of the Mahablifimta 
‘hree different stages in the development of the Epic, 
digcrei,ri ’'“"'‘‘''i “i rehandled by at least three 

bSS^r™™ “ "•'« it redaction of Vyisa's 

pSyana as*Bfifra'('*'^*^a • Trimnpb), edited by VaiSam- 

and additions a a ‘epttjded or re-issued by Sautf uith notes 
prefixed to- it ^ introduction and a table of contents 

doubt whtlLr it Bhagavad-Glta, Mr. Vaidya is ro 

hat he admits ih Tv ““P^^dion of VyySsa ot of VaUatnpayana. 

■■ the lanml™ of ti.?',”' rntBons o‘ “le MahibhSiata. 
and that*aihtiitli “cient than that ot others,'' 

da!.. - franf^iT^a^' » "f* n' Vaifampiyana, its 

distant from the a ** ^“Snage must not have been very 
toVyiTbetthtL^n «'®.'^P>"‘5nds,-' Thus in conceding 
the Gild and that n ? 5' might not have composed 

period. '*''”■6''* “e 'JP“£‘‘''= 

seek to establish v? tfr S *“ Position that we shaU 
was lo/t, on iw„irj7 'a' »" VfuKsai, irfiir* 

VaiSampayina or somecnc'di! ^ 

stories (Itihisa)*whkh™^T®‘ tegends (or Akhydnas) and historical 
h.ouskUn byi;,!':^,'^'''* Independently ot the liharah. wc.e 
^ ^ound together i» Foster that they might 

contended that AvhvL'Jl appcax. however, nor is it 

all new inventions of »».- thus brought in, were 

Probublc that they >s '‘^0’ 

ilcnt cjditcncc in th. ndepen* 

yicncvcnhcIeMin . ' 

they did not fonn naxi «f n'"’ “*• -“aiMOUarata, tlut is to u)'. 

« Vyiwc" *'“= “isinal Hktau cl VaLtaiopdjuM 
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Again he says : '' In fact the Mahabharata itself states that the 
Bharata was in 24,000 verses originally and that Bharata meant the 
Mahabharata \vithout the necessary legends (Upakliyaiias). - Such 
a statement can only be explained on the admission that there was a 
Bharata of 24,000 slokas, before the Upakhyanas were added by 
some persons later on." Now what Mr. Vaidya says about smaller 
legends and historical stories is, in our view, equally true of many 
of the didactic pieces contained in the Mahabharata.. Some of these 
were probably older national literary assets of highly philosophical 
and religious value, " which had independent existence ” at first 
and did not form part of the original Bharata of Vaiiampayana 
or Vyasa. We find reasons to believe that the Bhagavad-Gitd 
is one of these later additions. 

92. Lastly, an orthodox scholar of eminence, like Mr. Tilak, was 
also compelled to make a distinction between the older and the 
younger or between the lesser and the greater Epic, and to use such 
terms as the " original " Mahabhdrata and the " original " Gita, 
as contrasted ^vith the Mahdbharata and the Gita in their present 
forms. Thus he says : “ The Bhdrata and the Mahdbhdrata 
are not the same : the former described the glories of the family 
of Bhirata,Just as the Rdmdyana and the Bhagavata (Purdna) 
described tlie life and character of Kdma and Bbagavan 
(Kr§5a) respectively. In the Mahdbhdrata itself,, the epithet 
‘ Mahat ’ is explained as connoting ‘ greatness and weightiness ' 
(swargdrohana, Parva V. 44). But the Mahabhdrata is really a 
greater Bharata as distinguished from a lesser Bharata, which was 
earlier. The Epic Bharata was at first made up of 24.000 verses 
and was called Jai (victory of the Pandavas ?) later on many 
stories were added to this historical work, and it became 
* Mahabharata,' including history and solution of moral and religious 
problems.” 

This view_is supported by the Adwalayana Grhyasutra, where 
two different works, Bharata and Mahabharata, are mentioned. 
In course of time, however, the lesser Bhdrata became extinct 
and the people thought that the two Bhdrata and Mahabharata 
are one and the same work. Vyasa first taught Bharata to his son, 
Suka, and to his five disciples, viz., Sumanta, Jaimini, Vaidam- 
payana, Paila and Suka, his son. Each of them in his turn composed 
five different Bharata Samhitas or Mahabharatas. Of these five 
works Vyasa kept only that of Vaidampdyana and only the chapter 
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on ASwamedhaparva from JaimmL Thus Tilak agreeing 
Vaidya holds the Mahabharata to be the transformed an 
edition enlarged from the oripnal Bharata. , 

He, however, admits that it. cannot be said whether ® ^ , 
was a part of the original Bharata or not, and is inclined o 
that, like other sections, the present Gita, too, was writ tn y 
author of the Mahabharata on the basis of the first work and ^ 

composed anew, and he adds, -still it cannot be said with cer a 
that the writer of the Mahabharata did not make any altera 
in the original Gita. . ^ 

93. It is clear from the views of several scholars we have 
above that the presence of the Gita in the original Epic is a 
open to grave doubts, and we shall not be hazarding an 
novel and absurd undertaldng if we discuss the imporUnt 
whether the Gitd was originally an independent treatise pnor ^ . 

insertion in the Epic and if so, in what particular form ^ 
and why and when it was incorporated into the 
This will be done in Chapter VI. where we shall find reasons to beh 
fhat the GUd was originally an independent Upaniiadic Text a 
later on embodied in the Epic Mahibhdrata. (Also vide Tart. H •< 
Ch.ni.) 

But before entering into that subject, we must remove t e 
formidable barriers that are created against our position hy / 
Tilak's array of arguments in favour of the integral and organic 
unity of the Gitd and the Mahdhbarata. 



Chapter If 


THE GlTA VIEWED AS AN INTEGRAL PART OP THE 
ORIGINAL EPIC 

THE ARGUMENTS OF MR. TILAK REFUTED 

SECTION 1. INSERTION OF THE CItA IN THE EPIC AS A POETIC 
NECESSlTy— A DEFECTIVE METHOD 

94. We have already seen how Mr. Tilak makes a distinction 
between the origmal Bharata and the present Mahibhdrata, which 
he' considers to-be an enlarged edition of the former. ^Vhen we 
press the question as to whether the Gild formed part of the original 
Bhdrata or was one of the later additions made at the time pf 
compiling the greater ‘ Mahibhdrata,’ Mr. Tilak's answer is found 
to be rather xinsatisfactory, because uncertain and even inconsistent. 
He admits that “ it cannot be said whether the Gitd was part oi .the 
original Bhirata or not,” but at the same time affirms that '' it is 
known that like Sanatsu jdtiya. Vid5raniti, SukdnupraSna, Yajfiaval- 
kya-Janaka-Sariivada, Vi§iju-Sahasranama. Anugitd, and the 
Narayaniya section, the present Gita, too. was written by the author 
of the JIahabharata on the basis of the first work and not composed 
anew. Still it cannot be said with certainty that the writer of the 
Mahabharata did not make any alterations in the original Gita." 
Thus even according to Mr. Tilak, it is at least doubtful whether the 
Gita was originally contained in the Bharata epic, and it is equally 
open to discussion whether the present Gita, as it is- contained in 
the present Mahabharata, has not been altogether remodelled and 
transformed by the Editor of the Mahabhirata on the basis of an 
original Gita. The orthodox -spirit of Mr. Tilak, nevertheless, 
prevails in the end and he concludes thus : "After due consideration 
it can be easily conceived that the present Gitd of seven hundred 
verses is a part of the present Epic and both were composed by the 
same person and that the present Gita. \vas not subsequently in- 
serted in the present Epic by another hand." 
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95 - It is to te noted, however, that Mr. ^ 
whole question of the relation of the Gita to the Grea P . 
the poetical point of view and justifies the insertion of 
in the latter as a poetic necessity, without critically 
the historical and genetic aspect of the question at all. For 
he ignores altogether the primary and relevant 
the Epic is to be treated as a history recording actual even ^ 
pure fiction produced by the creative art of the Poet, and ^ 
lessons of the Gita were actually taught in the 
Kumkjetra or the setting of this was purely 
being due to the constructive imagination of a dramatic 
and yet incoosislently euough he assumes at the outset ^ ^ 

real object of the Gita was to induce Aijuna to fight and jus 
its place in the present ifahabharala, mainly on that ground 
does Tilak undertake an investigation of the far deeper an ^ 
significant question as to how far the narrative and 
of the Mahabhirata fit in wilh''cach other, and whether tire 
jl/aAa6Aifrtf/<z can be said to be composed by any one singl* 
or its various episodes and Upakbyinas be referred to the 
author and ei'en to the same period of literary history at ah. 1^ 
the crilical-historical point of view, Mr. Tilak has proceeded on " ® 
lines and followed a faulty mode of treatment from the 
for instead of settling the preliminary questions as to the , 
ship of the Gltd and the Jtahdbharata, their relation to 
Upani^adic thought and to the Bhagavata religion, prior 


to his 

luumjui unu IP ui« unagavaia rvumwH, . 

exposition of the teachings ol the Gita, he has first of all interpre 
the philosophy and religion of the Gita in his own way, dognuticmi/ 
accepting the traditional and orthodox vimv of the Gita ^ ^ 
integral part of the Mahabhanta. and then taken upon hinu-^** 
the task of justifying his assumptions by briefly toucliing upon tl^ 
momentous critical-liistoncal problems in an Appendix. Ti» 
defect or luniution ol Jlr. Tilak's work on the GUd lias not only 
vitiated his conclusions but also exposed him to the cliargcs «* 
subjectivity and inconsistency. To take one particular instanrr, 
he Im xniiscd the true significance and the essential spirit oi tl*® 
ti'aching> of tJju GIti by connecting tiicm principally with ili« 
and tfirporal incident of an liistorical or imaginary war,as described 
by !)jc epic [loct, and he has unnecessarily narroued the range of the 
Influence and bearing of Uitf subixme episode by associating it "itii 
the bhigavau srtt ; and j-et, strangely enough, he iruisU tlul the 
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Gita was a code of spiritual culture reconciling the paths of wisdom 
and action, of.Ycga and Bhakti, and as such, a universal non- 
sectarian guide to all humcinity, while repeatedly and emphatically 
declaring in the same breath that the real object of the Gita was 
to influence Arjuna to fight and that its teachings were products 
of the Bhagavata movement. 

96. Let us now see how he establishes his hypothesis that the 
present Gita and the present Mahabharata are works of the same 
hand and that the former is an integral part of the latter. 

(i) According to Tilak, the justification for uniting the Gita 
%vith the Mahabharata is to be found in the need for imparting such 
advice to Arjuna as could induce him to fight. 

Now, if the original Gitd and the original Bharata were composed 
about five hundred years after the battle of Kuruk^etra had actually 
taken place, as Tilak would have us believe, the details of the 
incidents of the war must have been well-nigh forgotten by that time, 
so that the dialogue of the GUd could not have been a reproduction 
of the actual conversations that took place between two historical 
persons, Kr§na and Arjuna, on the eve of the great war. As Tilak 
himself doubts the authenticity of the present Gitd as a part of the 
original Bhdrata epic, we are justified in regarding the peculiar 
setting of this Divine Song as an outcome of the poetic imagination 
of the author or the editor of the Epic, who perhaps \vanted to find 
a moral support for the inhuman atrocities of the war or to utilize the 
occasion of the exciting scene of war for the communication of 
certain moral and religious truths with an impressive effect. But 
if it is once admitted that the setting of the poem is not historical, 
but only a poetic creation of the dramatic art, we do not see how the 
object of the Gita could be represented as inducing Arjuna to fight, 

Tilak imagines. 

Divested of its historical setting, the teaching of the Gita seems 
to be directed rather to the general end of inducing any hero to 
face the moral struggles in the inner republic, or of enabling any 
human soui to fight the hatt/es of ftfe, and this mode of spiri'txiaf 
interpretation would extend the teachings of the Gita to aU times 
and all places. On Tilak’s own admission, the Gitd is a text-book 
of spiritual education as it aims at establishing on the basis of the 
Vedanta that Karma-yoga (the path of action combined with de- 
votion) is better than Sannydsa (the path of renunciation), that 
Buddhi (reason) is the primary factor in Kannayoga and that 
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probable objections to his hypoth^is, j^t.^^^octrines taugW 
missed them all as iirelevant. Why are ^ ^ there later* 

in the battlefield ? Is that text a later * . w him to be 

polations in it ? All these questions are amja between tbe 

irrelevant or silenced by his resort to the^ editor of the 

Bhirala and the Mahibharata. As . . E„ii Bhiota, 

Mababharata, drew his materials from the oop . ^ capacW 
■ Mr. Tilak would have us imagine that m comp®'* 

Vyasa not only added to the latter work muc _^s of exist^o 
tion, but may have incorporated into it a vas plausibility 

didactic materials from, other sources. In that cas int® 

may be given to Mr. Tilak's opinion that to ^ ^uty. sucb 

the Mahibharata and for determining the ngb positions aJi® . 

and such subjects had to be placed in such ^ su 
on such and such occasions, and the author _-|[usion 
space was occupied by each topic. Mr- Tuaks in order!® 
then have at least an appearance of reasonablen^» '' jjjjgg, tbe 
justify the character of Kr§Qa and other great ..jj in tb« 

Glti with Karmayoga as its chief feature has « genuio* 

right place and for adequate reasons and hence the U1 


part of the Mahibbirata. , ij.*ie more 

100. When, however, wc consider the questi^ *inconsis!®°*' 
closely, this view of TQak will appear to be highly 
He speaks of the Glti as a part of the original BhiW 
that Vyasa did not compose the Bhagavad*Gitd anew bu 
work already existing and only nradc slight alterations _jjnt 
there. And yet he justifies the position of the Giti W P 
Mahibbirata saying that it has been inserted in the ng_ 
and on the right occasion when the Bharata was made in 
ilahdbhirata, implying thereby that the Glti was no par 
original Bhdmta but only a later addition made by the 
of the later but larger Mahibbirata. . j;»iog 

loi. Moreover, if Mr. Tilak considered tliat at the time o| c .j 
the present ilahibhirata, certain didacticT materials (1*^® 
had somehow to be fitted in with the story by the Editor, who 
special care to insert the right thing in the right place, was he 
favouring the tlicory of copious interpolations in the 
and thereby Ktting aside the views of many orthodox scho 
who Insiit on retaining all the narrative events and didactic 
as genuine parts of the Epic, on the ground of their being intimat j 
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coMected with its great theme and blending into a consistent 
nnitaty whole ? In offering this mode of justification, is not Mr. 

indirectly supporting our conclusion that the Gita was 
onginally an independent treatise and was incorporated into the 
Mahabharata by a later editor of the Epic ? For, if a considerable 
materials were subsequently added to the Bharata of 
24,000 verses to make of it the Mahabharata of 100,000 verses, it 
follows as an inevitable corollaiy that the didactic episodes like the 
Gita, the Ndrdyaniya section and the Anugita must have been 
inserted as parts of these later additions. 

Once we take the Gitd to be an independent treatise, not connected 
"■ith the original Mahahharata, the question whether the insertion 
; of 18 chapters and 700 verses of the present Gita \vas at all justifiable 
horn the point of view of poetic harmony or symmetry or sense of 
proportion, does not arise at all. Moreover, if Jlr. Tilak has failed 
after taking so tnuch pains to convince us of the truth of his 
meory that the place ^ven to the Gild in the present Mahdbharata 
b«'en poeticdly most appropriate, bow more difficult must be 
the task of proving that the Giti formed a part of the original Bhdrata 
that it was assigned there a right place on the right occasion. 
In any case, if the present "Mahabharata has been enlarged out of a 
si^er Bharata, Mr. Tilak will have to admit that the present 
Gita, too. must have been an enlarged edition of a smaller Gitd. 
^ in our view the Gitd bears a perfectly universal and eternal 
^gnificance, it needs no association wth the Bhdrata story or 
Bhdga\’ata religion, in spite of its poetical setting as a dialogue 
between two epic heroes, K^na and ^trjuna. And this riew of the 
^ originally independent of the Epic Bbdrata and ha\'ing the 
character of an Upanijad, which was later on inserted in the Epic 
by the Editor of the Mahdbhdrata, is certainly less objectionable, 
more reasonable and more in accord with facts than the assumption 
of ilr. Tilak’s. . 


SECTION XI. INTERNAL EVIDENCES EXAMINED 
(rEFERENXES in the M.\UAnilARATA ITSELf) 

X02. Let us now consider in detail the internal cridcnces adduced 
by Mr. Tibk from the body of the Mahibhirata itself in support 
of bis theory' that the Gita has alwa>'% been an integral partoftlic 
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Epic, as Jt is to-day. It is to be noted that no on? questions 
tact of the Gita being a part of the present Mababbara a. 

If any doubt is expesscd as to its genuine 
JIahabhirata, it is’ on the ground that the Giti is regar e 
competent scholars as havii^ been an independent \vor > y 
an old Upanisad in its original fonn, and also on the 
according to a Uige circle of eminent critics jn 

himsell), the iiahabharata in its present form was precedea 
earlier and smaller Epc, \rtiich was the original data 
the present Great Epic has been formed, this earlier p ^ 
being free from much of the ^dactic pvergrow'tb, ^«nt 

Bhagavad'Gita and such other episodes, that is found in ^ 
Jlahahhaiata. In solving this problem, therefore, 
to the Gita contained in the present Mahabharata \nll not P 
much beyond proving what is already accepted as an ' 

fact. viz., that the Giti is a part of the present 
But it may be possible for a discemmg reader to find 
clues as to the relation of the GiU to other parts of the MahahD^^^ 
by a careful examination of the various references to the 
in the present Mahibhirata. To this end a review of iff* ^ 
facta and evidences otU be very helpful . j 

103. (a) That the Giti is a part of the ifahibhirata is 
m the Adipavra three limes, in the Santiparva three times and aga»» 
in the Afwamedhaparva (Anuglti). 
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inferior hand. "According to some of these competent critics there 
must have been an interval of several centuries bet%veen the Gita 
and the Anugita. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the process of 
Krsna’s gradual elevation to the Divine rank and the spread of his 
religion from the Sattvata district of Mathura to the wider regions 
is represented by Uie interval between the Gita and the Anugita. 
We shall discuss this question more fully when we treat ^ the- 
relation between the Gita and the Bhagavata religion, and determine 
the age of the Gita. Thus the reference to the Gita in the Anugita, 
rather than proving that the Gita is an original part of the 
^lahabharata, shows that the Gita belongs to a much earlier stage 
of the Epic than the Anugita, and that both were probably later 
interpolations. The priority of the Gita in date runs parallel to 
its priority in the context of the Epic. 

io8. Those who consider that the Gita is not a genuine part of 
the Mahdbharata naturally regard these passages in the Mahdbharata 
wMch refer to the Gltd as later interpolations. According to Mr. 
Tilak’s mistaken diagnosis, it is the erroneous belief as to the Gitd 
being based mainly on the BrahmajHana (knowledge concerning 
Brahma) of the Upanisad, with wisdom and renunciation as its 
principal features, that leads people to suspect that it may not be an 
integral part of the Epic. But in our case at any rate this erroneous 
belief does'not exist, as we take the Git A to be a text-book of universal 
liberal and catholic religion reconciling wisdom with action and 
devotion. If we still hold the Gltd to be a later insertion in the 
Epic it is on quite different grounds. On the contrary, one may' 
equally well maintain that it is because people erroneously think 
that the Gitd is a Bhagavata text based on the Ivr^na cult and that 
the Epic Bharata was meant to glorify this Divine incarnation 
of Kr^na, that they ascribe to the Gita a Bhagavata orighi and treat 
it as an integral part of the Epic, ignoring the Upani§adic origin 
and Vedantic character of the Bha^vad-Gita. This view of 
ours will be supported by facts and arguments as we proceed. 

log. But we may also confiim our position by simply drawing 
the attention of our readers to the fact that no break or gap occurs 
in the Epic stor>’, if the Gitd- episode is removed from it, as the 
Gitd may be read and understood alone, apart from any reference 
to the Mahabhdrata war. although the beginning of the poem has 
an epic setting and it has two heroes of thc'Epic as the principal 
speakers in the dialogue. If we take away these poetic associations 
79 o 
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of the Gita, nothing unusual or strange happens to 
of its teachings, and we find no difficulty in explaining 
on the other hand those who associate ttie Ghn w e 
and put on its teachings a VaisP^va interpretation, no 
the scope of its influence and the range of its ^iionecesW)’ 

temporal and sectarian limitations, but also 
complications and do vidence to the spirit of its teac s 
no. Still another proof of the independent , edition^ 

Gita may be found in the fact that a very large num er 
of the Gita have been printed and published separa e y 
and elsewhere vrithout creating any d^vlty in the ^ ^ 
popularity owing to its dissociation from the Epic. j^ch 

of the eminence of Mr. TUak is not to be eaaly and 

considerations. He arms himself against all 
opponents of his views by showing that the Gitd so closely . ^ 

other parts of the Mahibharata in thought as well . j^jlcr. 
that it cannot but be regarded as an integral part of 
Let us now examine the validity of these arguments. 
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ilahibharata, which itself is admitted to be an interpolated text 
ahnost unanimously by all scholars. A number of other verses 
and half-verses of the Gita occur in didactic parts of the Mahabharata 
and deal with moral and religious truths which cannot prove with 
certainty the integrity of the Gita as an original part of the 
il^^abharata. For example, the episodes Viduraniti and Sanat- 
sujatiya of the Udyogapzirva, Brahmana-Vyadhasamvada and 
Markandeyaparva in the Banaparva, Anugita in the Asw’ame- 
<lhaparva and even Stnparva contain a few verses or half-verses 
that are common with the Gita. How these verses may have been 
originally the common property of all the authors of that age 
or were probably what Tdang calls floating verses, which were later 
on appropriated by different treatises. As we are inclined to believe 
that the Mah4bh4rata received successive layers of didactic pieces 
from time to time and that the Gita was one of the earliest works 
to be incorporated into the Epic, we may equally well maintain 
that the Gttd contains the originals of these verses while the other 
episodes borrowed them from the Gitd. 

113 Jlr.Tilak himself has noticed that some of these verses found 
in the Gita and in other parts of the Mahdbharata are really taken 
from Uie Upanifads and belong thus to the common stock of Vedlc 
literature and treatises. It is strange that in spite of these apparent 
explanations TUak attempts to base his hypothesis that the Glti 
is a part of the Mahabhdrata on the unity of language, as shown by 
these verses. 

Now there are no doubt one or two verses in the Gita which 
also occur in the Kamaparva and Bhismaparva. These verses, 
too, are concerned with moral lessons, but they cannot be explained 
by reference to the Upanisads or other old pieces. It must be 
confessed, however, that a few verses of this type cannot make up 
a suf&ciently strong case to prove the Gita to be an integral part 
of the Mahabharata. Moreover, certain verses become current 
common ways of expressing proverbial wisdom, as we know from 
the literature of our own country and our own age. Certain peculiar 
words, phrases or lines of Rabindranath’s stories or poems, for 
example, have been assimilated and appropriated by most Bengali 
writers, but that does not justify us in holding that all those works 
in which we find such words, phrases, or lines occurring must be 
products of Rabindranath himself. This line of reasoning would 
take away from beneath the feet of Tilak the ground on which he 
8 x 
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establishes his theory ttiat the Gitd wid the Mahibh^ata 
of the same author, and that the former has always been a p 

114- t'H) According to Tilak some verses of the 
have been quoted in the Mahabharafa and in the Gitd I mr e ' 
G. Vril. 17, III. 35 (half-ver ‘ " " ' “ gl- 
are with slight changes just • “ ' ’ 

As the llanusaihhita. is refe 

of the Mahabhdrata (Man . 

concludes that the common author of the Gita and the Man 
is indebted to the writer of the Manusamhita, forgetting t a . 
are not merely two alternatives, of Manu quoting from the > . 
the Gita quoting from Manu. but a third possible alteniative las 
by Gatbe) which is more reasonable, via., that both the 
Many quoted these verses from an older authority oe 
probably to the Upani^adic circle. In fact. Mr. Tclang has 
other independent grounds that the Gfti was the product 
earlier period of thought than the ManusaihhitiS. ay® ' 
I^rfectly at one with Tclang on this point, but also maintain 

is older than many of the didactic ,He 

Mahdblidrata, including the Anuidsanaparva, which contain 
verses referring to Manu. Apparently the editors of the pr«CT 
Mahibhiraia ijavo not only freely drawm from Manu and ot^ 
authontics. but also absorbed within the Great Epic a large nurrW 
0 older works like the Bhagavad-Gitd and Ndrdyaiiiya scctw« 
ot tUc Molc5odh3rnja episode. 

■ I-ostly, Tilak strengthens liis proof in favour of t 

similinty of lansuage betwren the GStS and the 

description of BilhtUii or Di'TJ’® 
mamfcstatiMis ,n ihe tenth chapter ol U.c CJtd has its paralld 
311*321) and in tlic Anugild U2> •»'; 
«e hhnsclf admits that tl.e Gltipas^S*^ 

linc.tioi, Ol abuiiilatilly iirovcd by the 

KlXn'iU t.A’T'’,*"’”'"**''' PO'bion ol llic oilh** 

oiteM ”1° <■'“ »" iiUcKiol pil of 

It I. Intootrlt.i, .V ? . ‘“•“rol'liou. ill 11,0 Epic llun 
.o<o«,n.u. llul ,1„ ,1,^ 

tij ■ 
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'^^fh under consideration, would repeat the same subject 

ui ree different places in one and the same work, and strangely 
^ uianner that on each subsequent occasion the description 
0 hese pieces would be much feebler and- poorer in the qualities 
nguage and style than on the first, ^^^lat coiild be more 
reasonable than to assume that the pieces were touched by different 
vl them, viz., the Bhagavad-Gita, which is 

ittedly the finest and sublimest of them all, was the original, 
o. Which the second and* third descriptions are mere imitation 
Pes . As we have said before, the name the Anugita itself 
cates and pre-supposes the existence of the Gita as an original 
an ^ independent work and it is from this Divine song, too, that 
vanous attempts at describing the revelation of the Universal 
rnan emanated. It follows then that the original 
I a as an Upani§ad was the fountain'head of inspirations for many 
•rior poets, and that later editors of the Mahdbhdxata not only 
appropriated this Upaniiadlc G!ta for their sectarian ends, but also 
_ reduced interpolations and additions in other parts of the Epic 
rn imitation of those passages in the Gita which struck them as most 
onginal and at the same time as beautiful and impressive. Hopkins, 
as We shall see, considers the GiU to be linguistically and stylistically 
*uore antique than other parts of the Mahibhdrata. 

SECTION IV, SIMILARITY OF THOUGHT BETWEEN THE CItA AND THE 
mahAbiiArata 

tl6. Now let us consider Mr. Tilak's eWdence based on the simi- 
birity of thought between the Gitd and the Mahdbhdrata. Before 
• examining in detail the various points of similarity shown by Tilak 
under this head, it is to be remarked that some amount of agreement 
in thought there is bound to be between the Gitd and the Great 
Epic, as after all both of them owe their origin to the same stream 
of Vedic thought and therefore breathe to some extent in the same • 
intellectual atmosphere, created by the antecedent ritualistic 
literature of the Hrdhmanas and elevated and purified by the 
social and religious ideal of the Upanijads. Both of them must have 
been infiuenc^ by the lives and examples of the saintly B§is and 
Warrior-kings as recorded in the earlier scriptures of ancient 
India. But at the same lime it inust not be overlooked that the 
various didactic {virts of the present Mahdbhdrata represent very 
• S3 
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different strata of thought bdoaging to different periods o 
which were widely remote from one another. TM-oenu^ tlirt 
ri 7 , A careful student of the Mahabharata ^ 
aJ] the various episodes of the present Sfababharata at j^n^j^opljicai 
ol the same pen, not even of the same age, as P 
thoughts in some are n»re advanced than at rs 

Some of the episodes refer to the inddents wmen 
earlier age than those mentioned in the other 
treatises found in the Epic confain concepts w ^fiocfcir 
originated and developed in later limes and wmc . 
absent in such other parts of the Epic as Nvere distinc ^ 
at an earlier date. What is more remarkable, some oi 
episodes like the Nirayaniya section expressly men j^^ouci 
original sources of the doctrines propounded in them are 
in older treatises like the Gita, although thc^c latter, L {.;pic 
Fesent parts of the Mahdhhdrala Epic. In some ^ 
arc to be found secterian religions and philosopw . 
holding a prominent position, while in otlwr parts, like the 
Gtti, wc have a system of religious culture which ^ .* ij/ 

Mxtarian and groups of F'ilosopliical concepts wliicli U « ^ 
Prwystcmatic Friod. If some parts of the Epic arc 
other parts are decidedly post*Buddhis(ic and even post-t- 
wntainiag hints or fc/erences to fkino or concepts ll>ot co 
rwonciJi'd with tlioic of an earlier age.* , 

IIB. conifwiioti betutcit the Glli on the one hand afio 
^natsujdii)-a, the AnugHi and (he Sfok^dluuina cphwics o!» 

Mil „,1 

I . 31, yj B|,s„ai,tor luve 

wide i, to different pinods of hislor>' u 

Zc utkt ? .her -.c ,.o:nU ol if 

•"lU W u “"l*-.-..' IV ......I*,’ If .!.> 
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explam why there should be present in the latter and absent in the 
.former such important doctrines as those of the four yu as, 

I or divine forms, or of the six or ten incamatio^, etc. , which indicate 
' not only a difference of opinion, but a variation of thought, arming 
out of the different stages or strata in the development of philo- 
sophical and religious ideas represented therein. We sh^lhave occa 
sions to compare the Krsnaite elements of the Mahabha^ta an 
the teachings of the Gita in the next chapter and to notice the diher- 
ences that separate the two with a special reference to the re a ion 
between the Gita and the Nirayaniya. At present we nee simp y 
' dwell on such topics in the Gitd and the Mahabharata, the resein- 
blances of which with one another are supposed to prove ei 
common origin and Common authorship. . 

X19. (i) Similarity of the doctrine of knowledge concerning 

• Brahma in such episodes of the Epic as Sanatsujatiya, t c 
praSna, Yd)fiavalkya-Tanaka Sariivada, Amiglta, etc., w 
Vedantic dements or idealistic doctrines of the Gitd, is, according 
to TUak. a clear proof of their common authorship. But can we 
- not explain this fact of similarity more satisfactorily by tracing 
these doctrines to their emhmon (ouiitain*head, viz., c 
ypani§ads? As wc have already said, some of these J 

independent treatises like the GiU, and later on inc ^ 
into the Mahdbhirata. while one of them in any * 

U an imilalinn of Ihe Gita ilself. The ideas m tvtaeh Agf agree 
are but the common heritage of their authors L .heir 

: Upaniiads, and this agreement no more proves V . j 

autiiorship or the genuineness ol their relati n 
Epic ttan the poinU of similarity among the varmns eld^ Upnm^ 
can cstablUh their common origin ns ““ 

individual mind or as sections of one and the ■ 

ICO, (it) Another point ol agreement be^^e GA^»d the 
ifahahhaiata is found by Tilak in thei caenva doctrines 
Sdiiklissi doctrines, lorivhilc “■e iTmaintains 

ol luenty-lour principles and the “j , ^ amive Purusa and 

at the same time an ctcmal poneipie ' " I 

lAalrrti. And this is exacUy the ''f “ principle 

Mnhibharau, c.g.. S.\ntiparva speaks ol a riventy sm ^ I 

bejond the uventy-rive the iocaUed Sinkhjn 

■idea"Tretun? 2 .rrrin“:he s-arioos Cassica. Upanitads and 
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different strata of thought belonging to different periods of history 
which were widely remote frwn one another. 

117. A careful student of the Mahafaharata will recognize that 
all the various episodes of the present Mahabhdrata are not products 
of the same pen, nor even of the same age, as the philosophical 
thoughts in some are more advanced than those in the other. 
Some of the episodes refer to the incidents which occurred at an 
earlier age than those mentioned in the other episodes. Some 
treatises found in the Epic contmn concepts which must have 
originated and developed in later times and Which are therefore 
absent in such other parts of the Epic as were distinctly composed 
at an earlier date. What is more remarkable, some of the didactic 
episodes like the Nardyaniya section expressly mention that the 
original sources of the doctrines propounded in them are to be found 
in older treatises like the Gita, although these latter, too, form at 
present parts of the Mahabharata Epic. In some parts of the Epic 
arc to be found sectarian religions and philosophical schools 
holding a prominent position, while in other parts, like the Ehagavad- 
Gltd, we have a system of religious culture which is entirely non- 
sectarian and groups of philosophical concepts which belong to the 
pre-systematic period. If some parts of the Epic are pre-Buddhistic, 
other parts are decidedly post-Buddhistic and even post-Christian, 
containing hints or references to themes or concepts that could not 
be reconciled with those of an earlier age.^ 

118. A comparison between the Gita on the one hand and the 
Sanatsujatiya, the Anugita and the Mok§adharma episodes on the 
other will convince one of the truth of ttese remarks, and scholars 
of the eminence of Mr. Telang and Dr. Bhandarkar have therefore 
rightly assigned them to diHerent periods of history separated by 
wide intervals of time as well as thought. Even Mr. Tilak himself 
noticed that in spite of apparent similarities of thought between the 
GUA and other parts of the MahAbharata, there are points of differ* 
cnce which are equally important. For example, if the author 
of the Gita is the same as that of the NArAyaniya, one cannot 
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diflerent strata of thought belonging to different periods of history 
which were widely remote from one another. 

117. A careful student ol the Mahabharata \vill recognize that 
ail the various episodes of the present Mahabharata are not products 
ol the same pen, nor even of the same age, as the philosophical 
thoughts in some are more advanced than those in the other. 
Some ot the episodes refer to the incktents which occurred at an 
earlier age than those mentioned in the other episodes. Some 
treatises found in the Ej^ contain concepts which must have 
originated and developed in later times and Which are therefore 
absent in such other parts of the Epic as were distinctly composed 
at an earlier date. What is more remarkable, some of the didactic 
episodes like the Ndrayaniya section expressly mention that the 
original sources of the doctrines propounded in them are to be found 
in older treatises like the Gita, although these latter, too, form at 
present parts of the Mahibharata Epic. In some parts of the Epic 
are to be found sectarian rcHgioos and philosopliical schools 
holding a prominent position, while in other parts. like the Bbagavad- 
Gltd, W’e have a system of religious culture which is entirely non- 
sectarian and groups of philosophical concepts which bebng to the 
pre-systematic period. If some parts ol the Epic are pre-Buddhistic, 
other parts are decidedly post-Buddlustic and even post-Chrutlan, 
containing hints or references to themes or concepts that could not 
be reconciled with those ol an earlier age.' 

118. A comparison beriveen the GUa on the one hand and the 
Sanatsujatiya, the Anugita and the Mok^adharma episodes on the 
other will convince one of the tnitb of these remarks, and scholars 
of the eminence of Mr. Telang and Dr. Bhandaxkar have therefore 
rightly assigned them to different periods of history separated by 
wide intervals of time as wdl as thought. Even Mr. TUak himself 
noticed that in spite of apparent similarities of thought between the 
Gita and other parts of the Mahabharata. there are points of differ- 
ence which are equally important. Fot example, if the author 
of the Gita is the same as that of the Kardyaniyu, one cannot 
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explain why there should be present in the latter and absent in the 
former such important doctrines as those of the four Vjmhas, 
or di\Tne forms, or of the six or ten incarnations, etc., which indicate 
not only a difference of opinion, but a variation of thought, arising 
out of the different stages or strata in Uie development of philo- 
sophical and religious ideas represented therein. We shall have occa- 
sions to compare the Kr^naitc elements of the Mahabharata and 
the teachings of the Gita in the nest chapter and to notice the differ- 
ences that separate the twx) with a special reference to the relation 
between the Gita and the Ndrdyaniya. At present we need simply 
dwell on such topics in the Giti and the Mahabharata, the resem- 
blances of which with one another are supposed to prove their 
common origin and Common authorship. 

ng. (i) Similarity of the doctrine of knowledge concerning 
Brahma in such episodes of the Epic as Sanatsujatiya, the $ukanu- 
praina, Y4]fla\'alk>'a-Janaka Sarovida. Anugita, etc., with the 
Vedintic elements or idealistic doctrines of the Giti, is, according 
to Tilak, a clear proof of their common, authorship. But can we 
. not explain this fact of simUarity more satisfactorily by tracing 
these doctrines to their cothmon fountain-head, viz., the older 
Uponi^ds ? As we have already said, some of these w ere originally 
independent treatises like (he Gitd, and later on incorporated 
into the Mahdbharata, while one of them in any case {vu., Anugltd) 
is an imitation of the Giti itself. The ideas in which they agree 
are but the common heritage of their authors from the IJ^i? of the 
L'pan^ads, and this agreement no more proves the unity of their 
autiiorship or the genuineness of their relation to the original 
Epic than the points of sinularity among the various older Upani^ads 
can establish their common origin as products of the same 
individual mind or as sections of one and the same work. 

120. (ii) ^Vnolhcr point of agreement between the Gita and the 
Mahabharata is found by TUak in their attitude towards the 
Fahkliju doctrines, for while the Gita accepts the Sdhkj’a doctrines 
of twenty-four principles and the gradation of Gunas, it maintains 
at the same time an eternal principle whicli is above- Punisa and 
Prakrti. And this is exactly the view held in other parts of the 
Mahibharata, c.g., ^intiparx'a speaks of a twenty-sixth principle 
beyond the twenty-five principles recognized by the Siiikhya. 

Here too, TUak ignores the (acts that the soollcd Sinkhj'a 
ideas arc found scattered in the x'orious classical Upanijads and 
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were cemmon properties of all thinkers" and wiiters during the 
Epic age, that the Epic S^khya had a theistic form and preceded 
the f.lassiral Sankhya with its non-theistic form, and that the 
Gita, as well as many other episodes of the Epic, was composed 
during the period of transition from the Upanisadic thought to 
the systematic schools of Indian philosophy. 

121. (iii) Ideas with regard to the description of annies, the 
grief of heroes and the scenes of lamentation are found in the 
Gita and other parts of the Jlahabharata. But as it is only in 
the first chapter of the Gita that such ideas occur and as we have 
found reasons to believe that this chapter is probably a part of the 
original ilahabharata and is at least re-written to adapt the 
inserted Gita to the epic context, the presence of such thoughts 
in the Gita and the Mababharata cannot be employed as a proof 
of the textual unity of the two works. 

122. (iv) Then ilr. Tilak lays emphasis on the similarity of 
ideas between the Gita and the Mabibharata as_ regards the follow- 
ing points, viz., contrast between the Sdhkhya and Kannayoga, 
between Akarvia and Karma (inaction and action), the non- 
attachment of sins in works done according to one’s 

(duty arising out of one’s station in life), the account of creation, 
the description of the sitting posture of students who practise 
yoga, the doctrines of Gnpas and the ideal of equanimity. But 
he forgets that the Epic age is not a closed circuit confined to a 
brief period of time, but covers long centuries of diverse religious, 
moral and philosophical ideas prevailing in the atmosphere of the 
Ve<hc and the Upanisadic times as well as in later periods, so that 
there is bound to be some similarity in these respects between the 
Gita and the Mahibbaiata as between the Gita and the Upani§ads. 
This is true of the rcUgion of the Sruti and Smyti concerning sacri- 
fices ^^hich were conceived to have been created by Brahma along 
wth other creatures, a conception which occurs in the GIti owing 
to its Upani§adic origin. It is however to be noted that in spite of 
these similarities pointed out by Tilak, the thoughts of the Gitd 
are purer, sublimtr and more refined and less elaborate, and they 
bear traces of a more idealistic and rationalistic spirit than those 
of other episodes of the yiababharata on the whole, while one can 
discover in the latter a more complex and systematic mode of 
presentation of the same ideas, developed perhaps in a highly 
elaborated form and with realistic exaggerations which are im- 
66 
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dualism as to monism and as earnest about the distinction between 
God and the soul, as about their identity. The presence of this 
peculiar philosophical thought therefore does not justify us in 
assuming the common authorship of the Gita and the Mahabharata, 
but rather indicates the common origin of the philosophical concepts 
contained in both from the soil of the Upanisads, Moreover, 
as we shall see. the Gita does not pre-suppose, but precedes the 
Sahkhya system of philosophy. 

SECTION V. FINAL OBSERVATIONS ON MR. TILAK’S VIEWS 

124, Mr. Tilak followed a wrong procedure at the outset, for 
instead of critically discussing the problems of the origin of the 
Gita and the Mahabhirata and ascertaining whether they have 
any organic connection or must be referred to diferent authors 
or different periods of history, he has taken the traditional view 
of the Epic origin and Kr§naite character of the Gitd for granted, 
and it is after interpreting the teachings of the Gita in the light 
of these pre-conceived ideas and preformed conclusions, that he 
undertakes in tlie Appendix of his GSti-rabasya to justify his 
position by arguments which he would have certainly judged to be 
too weak and inadequate, had he given as much prominence to 
the question of genesis and development as he has given to his 
exposition of the doctrines of the Giti. We have seen that neither 
the mention of the Giti in six or seven places in the Mahdbharata, 
nor the so-called similarity in words and thoughts between the 
Gitd and the Jlahabhdrata could justify the conclusions draun 
by Tilak that the Gita is a part of the Mahdbhdrata and that both 
are composed by the same author. 

125. According to Tilak, however, those who ignore the evidences 
quoted by him or give a twisted interpretation to them and thus 
prove that the Gild is interpolated in the Epic, arc to be condemned, 
as their mode of reasoning is aidUnya (contrary to scriptures) 
and therefore unacceptable. To the orthodox scholars with whom 
it is an article of faith to accept the divine authority of the Gita 
and the Mahdbhdnxta, our procedure may appear no doubt to be 
unacceptable, but a more scientific and historical study of the 
text Hjll reveal llut. liowcv'cr contrary to the traditional beliefs 
and scriptural authority such a mctltod may appear to be, it is 
certainly not contrary to reasoning nor unhislorical. , Tilak seems 
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to have kept his acute intellect and sound judgment in suspense 
while treating of the question of the relation between the Gita 
and the Mahibharata in order to fall in line with his dogmatic 
aitd orthodox fellow-believers, \pide Chap. VI.) 

126. In conclusion, Tilak justifies the presence of the Gita 
episode in the Mahahharata in the light of the grand theme of 
the Epic as a whole. He saj^ that the Gita is not only concerned 
with Vcddntic and devotional trutlis but contains the ethical 
principles of the greatest ideal man whose character has been 
described in the Mahahharata. It was necessary to find a fit 
place in the ilahabharata for narrating these ethical principles 
and thus to insert the Gita of Karmayoga in the Mahabharata ; 
and poetically no fitter place could be found than the one in which 
it is actually found. Hence he concludes, the Gita is not an inter- 
I»Ialion, as it is inserted in the Epic in the right place, on the 
right occasion and on the right grounds. 

But as Dahlmann has observed, poetic unity among the various 
parts of the Epic is one tWng and the question of the origin and 
genesis of these parts is another thing. Many other didactic 
episodes and some of the mioor Purd^as (like the Harivamia section) 
could be easily incorporated into the Mahabhirota in the right place 
on the right grounds and on the right occasion, without impairing 
the poetic beauty and grandeur of the Epic, or of the episodes, 
but that would not prove that these bter additions were integral 
and oi^anic parts of the original Epic, nor that they were products 
of the same age or author. 

ifr. Tilak's ^^cw presupposes the Bhagavata. origin and Kj^naite 
cliaractcr of the poem, which is a doubtful and controversial point, 
as uc sliall see in the next chapter. We agree with Tilak where 
he says that the present Mahabharata is not merely an epic 
(A»^ Kd\-)-a) or a history, but a S-imhild, a scriptural compilation, 
m which the subtle questions of .and Adhdrmii (right and 

wrong) arc decided, H in this religious treatise, sa>‘s he, Karmayoga 
(ideal of action) is not con.- 4 dcrcd in its religious and philosophical 
aipicts, where cUe could it be done ? It Ls not a Ycdintic treatise 
but a r>harina$aihl»la, that should be the right place for it, 
otherwise the Mahibharata as a scripture remains incomplete. 

So Mr. Tilak congratulates himself and his couptrymen on the 
luppy production of this seripturc of Kaj7na>xga by such an 
eaerdent wiie and good man as the author ot the Malubliirala, 
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who was equally expert in the Vedanta and in Ethics. But our 
learned scholar has altogether evaded the more important question 
as to whether the Jlahabharata has always been, as it is now, 
an Epic, a history and a religious text, all combined in one, or 
whether the religious and moral elements contained in the didactic 
episodes are later additions. If a purely epico-historical Maha- 
bharata was at a particular stage of its development transformed 
into a Saihluta or religious text with the authority of the fifth Ve^, 
or if in course of the development of the Epic it received successive 
accumulations of didactic pieces which were united into a systematic 
whole and interwoven into the texture of the Epic by an able 
editor or compiler, as many modem scholars are inclined to 
suspect, it is naturally and reasonably to be expected that a 
beautiful ethico-rcligious code like the Bhagavad-Gfta could not 
have escaped this process of interpolation and would rather have 
been appropriated by the epic redactor at the earliest opportunity. 

127. Mr. Tilak himself has admitted that the Mahabhirata 
is an enlarged edition prepared by Vyasa out of an earlier and smaller 
treatise called Bhdraia and also known as Jat (victory). After 
making this distinction between the smaller and bigger Bhirata, 
of which the former is the original copy and the latter is a revised 
and enlarged edition. Mr. TUak cannot with reason and propriety 
speak of the Gita as a part of the original Bharata Epic, for in 
his own confession many stories (including of course, didactic 
episodes like the Gita) were added to the historical work, Bharata, 
later on, when it was turned into the ilahabhirata containing 
history and solution of moral and religious problems. 

128. Thus Mr. Tilak has virtually conceded all that we are 
contending for, by his distinction of the original Giti and the 
original Bhdrata from these works in their present forms. For 
wc, too, Imve maintained that the Citd was originally an inde- 
pendent treatise of the Upan4adic kind wliich was later on inserted 
in the Mahibhdrata at a place where there was originally a dialogue 
of similar contents but shorter size. As we have seen, Mr. Tilah 
could not free himself from the old tradition of regarding the 
Mahibhdrata as a unitary whole and was blinded by the prejudice 
that there were no additions or interpolations made in the Slahi' 
bhdrata ; and that is why be has to resort to an ingenious h>‘po* 
thesis in order to avoid the most natural and reasonable assumption 
ilut die original Gild was independent of the Maliibhirata and 
SO 



Chapter III 


HETEROGEITEOUS CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT 

iiahAbhArata epic 

SECTION I. RELATION BETWEEN THE DIDACTIC EPISODES AND THE 
NARRATIVE PORTIONS OF THE EPIC 

{Opinions oj Scholars) 

129. ^Vhen we examine the structure of the present 
bharata, we find that the Git4 does not stand alone, but 
other episodes of a narrative and didactic kind which were ^ 

independent treatises, have been similarly extracted into the gr 
Epic by interested diaskeuasts. A survey of the views _ 

scholars as to the character of the Mahdbhdrata and . 

between its didactic and narrative portions will ® 

confirm our position, and at the same time reveal the ww 
and untenability of the arguments of Mr. TUak relating to 
view that the Gita is an integral part of the Epic. 

Serious doubts have been entertained by many of the mo e 
scholars of the East as well as of the West with regard to the gcnui 
ness of the present Mahdbharata. Kot only Hopkins and Ho ^ 
but Bankimchandra and Dhandarkar. Vaidya and Subb • 
and even Tilak himself have noticed various interpolations ^ 
additions in tlic great Epic, so that no one with bis critica c> ^ 
wide open can deny the heterogeneity of the mass of nu cn 
contained in this vast Encyclopedia of ancient Indian « 

130. As to the relation between the didactic episodes of 
Mahdbharata and the epic story of the bIood*fcuds between » 
Kurus and Pdndavas, too. there is a divergence of opinion. 
mg to some scholars the narrative and the didactic portions. i 
epic and the religious texts arc composed by the same 
and form a unitary' whole, while others maintain tliat 
parts of the lUhdhhdrata must be viewed as luviiig origiM V 
had -n ind<ix.ndcnl and sc|»aratc existence and liaving been 
•}» 
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joined together later on by one or more learned Editors. It is 
not incumbent on us to identify ourselv^ with 'either of these 
conflicting views, as we have reasons to think that the original 
Epic did contain, as every great poetical work must, some lofty 
moral and religious discourses as its integral parts and that among 
the interpolated parts of the Mahabharata must be coxmted not 
only purely didactic episodes, but also narrative of stories, anec- 
dot^ and even descriptions of geographical interest. As we are 
here concerned with the nature and position of a didactic episode 
like the Bhagavad-Gita let us confine ourselves for the present 
to the discussion of relevant points that will help us in arriving 
at definite conclusions about its relation to other didactic treatises 
or sections in the Epic. 

I3t- A comparison between the Gita and the Anugita has 
3l^dy shown us that the former is much older than the latter 
both in language and in thought, and that the latter is only an 
imperfect and unsuccessful imitation of the former, there being a 
interval of several centuries separating the two. The same 
conclusion is forced on us, when we e.>cammc the points of similarity 
^d difference between the Giti and the Mok|adhanna in the 
Santiparva, especially, the Ndra>'aiiij‘a section. It will appear 
that the Git4 was the source, not the product of the religious and 
philosophical ideas conveyed in the Ndrdyani>'a section, which 
expressly refers to the teachings of the Gita as its original and must 
^ve been composed later. Kow according to Dahimann. the 
Santiparva and the Anuiasanaparva. with their raLxture of stories 
and morals, represent the original tj'pe, of which the present 
Mahabharata Epic is a more highly developed form, and are there- 
fore much older than the Epic as a whole, being originally indepen- 
dent treatises which \vcrc subsequently incorporated by the Editors 
of the ‘Epic. Bankimcluindra and Bhdndarkar suggest that 
certain parts of the Mahabharata like Santiparva. etc., dealing 
with spiritual and metapli>'sical truths, must be regarded as 
composition of foreign authors and later interpolations. Tlus 
is also the opinion of Dr. Br3)endra Nath Seal who considers the 
whole of the Santip^'a including the section entitled Xardiuniju 
to be an interpolation. But while Sir It. G. Bhdndorkar maintains 
lltat the XiraN'amj'a may have been an older trcaii'u: of independent 
origin. Dr. Seal is inclined to suspect Christian influence on this 
section. Bui whichever of the learned sdiolars may be right. 

93 
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tlic unanimous opinion of Bankimchandra, Dahlmann, Bhdnddrkar 
and Seal with regard to the fact that ^antiparva and other sections 
of the Epic had at first been of independent origin and were later 
on interpolated in the Malidbharata, cannot be disregarded. And 
once we accept this conclusion as sound, our views about the 
independent pre-Epic character of the original Gita and the 
heterogeneous nature of the present Epic stand on a secure 
ground, 

SECTION II. THE ORIGINAL DHAraTA AND THE LATER MAltAoilARATA 
MR. C. V. VAIDYA'S VIEWS / 

132. Another eminent scholar. Mr. C. V, Vaidya, has supplied 
us with abundant materials, which go a long way in establisliing 
our hypothesis that the GUd was originally an independent treatise 
and subsequently added to the Epic. Mr. Vaidya makes a dis- 
tinction between the original Bhdrata and three successive editions 
of the Epic in the hands of Vydsa, Vaiiampiyana and Sauti. 
As regards the difiicuU and delicate question of how the Mahi- 
blidrata attained to its present bulk, Mr. Vaidya is compelled to 
admit a large number of interpolations in the present Epic. Wc 
arc told by tliis learned scholar th^ among the reasons which led 
to the expansion of : . ‘ 

the ambition of the ' ‘ . 

repository of Icgcni ^ . 

and " a vehicle of moral and religious instruction.” Now %vhat 
could be more reasonable than to suppose that the Gltd, \shicli 
U at once a treasure-house ol learning, knowledge and moral and 
religious instructions, was selected by the Editor as one of the pieces 
to be interpolated? Tlicrc arc probably two reasons "hy ^Ir. 
Vaidya considers the GltA to have been a part of the original Epic, 

, or at least of the earlier phase of the Bhdrata (VaUampiyana's 
edition) and not a later addition, viz., (i) the language of the 
Citi shows its proximity to the age of the Upani^id.s ; (r) the 
Vaivnavilc character of the original Epic implies Ifiat the Glli 
was composed by Vydsa and rcinodcUeJ by Vaiiainpdyana, l>olli 
of whom Were V’aisiuvas. according to Mr. V’aidya. Now, as 
teg. lids the second of these reasons, •v.c fiave found tfasoiis to 
qucslion tl»e Yai‘.pava origin and tlic Kr^runtc cliaracter of tfic 
fpftif, and in our view Mr. Vaidya’s opinions like those of many 
94 
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second-rate imitation of the Gita and has perhaps been subsequently 
added, lor an imitation is generally made after works which are 
of ancient or^n and distinct merit, as the Gita itself is an imitation 
of the older Upani^ds. Moreover we find in ilr. Vaidya’s views 
concerning the didactic elements m the Santiparva and Anuiasana- 
parva a very significant hint and valuabfe suggestion which seems 
to apply equally in the case of the Gita. According to Vaidya 
“ it is not possible to say that these Parvasare entirely newadditions 
made about the time of the last recasting of the Bharata, about 
B.c. 200. . . . For certain portions of these Parvas are indeed old 
. . . and it is probable that these did form part of the original 
Bharata." We are not only perfectly in argeement with this view, 
but we have already extended a similar view in respect of the 
Gita, for while we have maintained that the Divine Song was an 
independent Upani^ad in its origin, we have also accepted Holz- 
mann's su^estlon that there must have been a short dialogue 
between and Arjuna in the original BhSrata Epic, similar 

to or identical with the second chapter of the Gita in its present 
form containing such topics as the duties of Kfattriyas to fight, 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, etc., and it is perfectly 
within the limits of reasonable probability that advantage was 
taken of such a dialogue by tbe^interpolators in inserting the 
GUd Upani^ad in the Epic. 

134. Mr. Vaidya has found other fruitful sources of extension 
of the Bharata Epic. For exaropfe, the repetition of the same 
story, the imitation and addition of an episode resembling one 
already existing, the desire for poetical embellishment, the anticipa- 
tion or suggestion of events as a poetical art, the explanation of 
extraordinary conduct and Vyisa's frequent appearance on the 
scene by his supernatural powers for the purpose of such explana- 
tions and many other of these devices wxre frequently resorted to 
by the interpolators with a view to incorporating into the Epic 
as much of the mass of floatiiig materials of the legendary and 
didactic kind as possible. Taking for granted that tlio Bhagavad- 
Gita was an independent treatise, having had its origin in the 
Upani§adic period, it is not difficult to explain with the aid of one 
or more of these motives on Uie part of the later editors how and 
why it came to be extracted into the Epic Mahdbharata, for a 
sublime and beautiful poem like the GUd could not fail to attract 
the notice o( the learned interpolators as pronding a suitable 
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opportunity for the application of their editorial skill and working 
it out ^into the framework of the Great Epic. 

135. But Jlr. Vaidya’s concession, goes further than this. He 
ascribes the spectacle of a vast didactic work raised on the founda- 
tion of the legend of the Bharata war to the fact that the teachers 
of Brahmanism “ thought it necessary to bring together en masse 
^11 the floating materials, for the preaching of their religion, into one 
focus” (p. 8). Thus according to Vaidya the recasting of the 
Bharata was a result of the growing evil of the spread of Buddhism. 
\Vhatever may be the history of the growth of the Epic, this much 
at least- seems to be certain, that the Bhaga>^d-Gita was one of' 
these ” floating materials ” coming down from the Upani^adic 
age which was subsequently taken up into the body of the Maha- 
bharata, when the Bharata Epic was made a Siufti or Dkarma- 
graiiiha (religious scripture). In any case, Mr. Vaidya is quite 
right in holding that much of the didactic part of the Mahabharata 
is a later development of and addition to the original Epic. 

We are therefore not without support from modern Indian 
scholars when we maintain the Mahabharata to be a heterogeneous 
mixture of elements which were at first independent of each other 
but were later on combined more or less into a systematic whole 
with a definite purpose. 

136. Some of the Western scTioIars, like Hopkins, too, have gone 
to the length of exactly determining which parts of the Epic are 
original and which are later additions. In an appendical note 
(I. 1-19) on his translation of the Bhagavad-Gita, Garbe offers 
a linguistic proof of the fact that the Bhagavad-Gita is an inter- 
polation in the Mahabharata, viz., that Adh. 43 V. 3 cd. of the 
ilahabharata which immediately follows the close of the episode 

• is a verbal repetition of Adh. 25. V. 13 cd. (i.e., of jGita I. 19), 
showing that the poet intended to remind the reader of the situa- 
tion or the scene of war after the interpolated Text. Garbe tries 
to fix the exact beginning of the original Gita with I. 20, but his 
proof is untenable, because the interpolator has so altered the 
surroundings of the inserted text that no linguistic support of his 
theory is possible, as he himself admits in ainother place. 

137. We are, however, inclined to agree Avith Mr. Vaidya when > 
he says that notwithstanding numerous interpolations the later 
editors of the Mahabharata have succeeded in moulding a work 

of such an enormous extent into a harmonious and consi-.tent 
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whole, and it is this ingenious arrangement and S3?stematic ordering 
of the various parts of the Epic by the editors which may account 
for the curious phenomenon, that some of thfee very reasons, 
which, according to Vaidya, served as efficient motives oi the editor 
of the Epic for inserting a large number of foreign elements in the 
body of the ilahabharata, are now employed by scholarly critics 
of the Mahabharata, like Tilak and Subbi Rio, to prove that the 
Gita, nay, the whole mass of didactic episodes, forms an integral 
part of the Great Epic, and was the work of the same Vyasa vsho 
composed and compiled the ilahibharata. We shall now proceed 
to examine the contention of Mr, Subba Rao that the Epic in its 
present form is and has always been a unitary whole, in which 
the various historical narrative and religious-didactic materials 
have been consistently blended into a harmonious sjmthesis by 
the genius of a single author. 



Chapter IV 


THE MAHABHARATA VIEWED AS A UNITARY WHOLE 
(MR. SUBBA RAO'S arguments REFUTED) 

SECTION I. "THE MAHAbHARATA INDEX" REPRESENTING THE 
ORTHODOX TRADITION 

138. Subba Rao and Joseph Dahhnann are perhaps the only 
scholars who have tried to read into the Mahabharata the working 
out of a unitary plan in spite of all its inconsistencies, irregularities, 
repetitions and interpolations, and who have sought to discover 
in the Great Epic a harmonious combination of history and truth, 
of poetry and morals, and according to whom all the parts of this 
monumental work, narrative as well as didactic, are so closely 
interwoven that one has no meaning and cannot be properly 
interpreted without the other. Viewed from their standpoint, 
the various parts of the Mahibharata in its extant form make up 
a systematic unity, and the philosophical and leligious episodes, 
including the Bhagavad-Gita and the like, are integral parts of the 
Epic whole. We shall take, up for our consideration the views of 
Mr. Subbi Rao in this chapter,and devote the next to the discussion 
of Dahlmann's theory.- 

139. If we want to have a fairly correct idea of the important 
place which the Mahabharata occupies in ancient literature of the 
Hindus and the high honour in which its supposed author Kr^na 
Dwaipayana, also called Badarayana Vyasa, is held to this day by 
the enlightened Indians of the orthodox society, we could not 
consult a more reliable and competent authority than Mr. Subbd 
Rao, who in his preface to the Index of the Kumbhakona edition 
of the Mahabharata (published by T. R. Krsuacharyya, 1914) 
has faithfully represented the orthodox and traditional view of 
the Mahabharata in relation to its vario'us didactic elements. 

A aitical estimate of the traditional point of view, as represented 
by Mr. Subba Rao, will help us to a large extent to determine the 
exact relation between the Gita and the Jlahabharata ; and it is 
by removing the husk from the kernel of truth contained in the 
99 
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time-honoured dogmatic assiimptions accepted by these orthodox 
scholars of our country, that we may expect to arrive at sound 
and definite conclusions with regard to the constructive side of 
our study of the religious and philosophical background of tbe 
Bhagavad-Gita. 

140. In the Mahabharata Index, Mr. Subba Rao has dwelt on two 
important topics at some length from various points of view, viz., 
(i) that the Mahabharata had been from the beginning a work of 
reputed extent and character, and ^i) that Srkr§na as an Avatdrn 
(incarnation) of the Almighty God, was really connected with the 
Epic story which is but a subordinate theme in the work. With 
regard to the first point, he has maintained that the author of the 
Mahabharata was the same Vyasa who compiled and divided the 
"Vedas, composed the Puranas and Brahmasutras, and who belonged 
to the family of Kurus, and that the Great Epic is at once a vast 
storehouse of Vcdic wisdom partaking of the character of Puranas ^ 
and also an Uihifa, an authentic history of the Kuni race and the 
great war between the sons of Pdndu and the sons of Dhftard^tra, 
so that both the narrative and the didactic elements of the Mahd* 
bhdrata are original contributions of this illustrious author, forming 
mutually supplementary parts of the same whole or members 
of the same organization. With regard to the second point, we 
are told that the central object of Vedavydsa in writing this Epic 
ivas to glorify tlic deeds of Kr^na, who was recognized to be the 
supreme spirit descended on earth in Imman form with a view to 
securing the triumph of rightcousncs.s. We are at present concerned 
only with the first point, while the second point will occupy our 
thoughts in the next book, [vide Part HI.) 

141. When wc examine the grounds on which Mr. Subbd Rio 
bases his view of the Malidbhdrata as a unitary whole, w'c find 
that the arguments advanced in support of his conclusions are 
more or less in the form of assumptions, which have no secure 
basis on ascertained facts of history but rest mainly on time- 
honoured traditions. Tficse latter tlicmsclves arc either products 
of superstitious faith in a particular religious creed or Iiavc been 
viliatcii by some llicdlogical dogmas. <0 that it is dilficult to subject 
them to historical criticism or pass any judgment on them from the 
ratbnalistic standjxsiiu. 
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SECTION II. VYAsA as THE SOLE AUTHOR OF THE EPIC 

142. The subjectivity and the inconsistency of his arguments 
will be more than apparent if we consider the question of the 
unity of the authorship of the Epic, which is perhaps the corner- 
stone of his theory of the unitary character of the Mahabharata : 
(ti) "Admitting to be true all the circumstances that the critics 
may point out,” says Mr. Subba Rao, " we may still continue 
to believe in the uninterrupted tradition that Badarayana -Vyasa 
was a real personage, the real and sole author of the original Maha- 
bharata. Otherwise it is inexplicable why Vyaaa is interwoven 
in the whole history much more intimately than Krsna himself." 
Curiously enough, it is on the basis of the same " uninterrupted 
tradition ” and of the Epic story itself that Mr. Vaidya has built 
up his theory. of the three successive editions of the Mahdbharata 
in the hands of Vyasa, Vaiiampayana, and Sauti with copious 
addition and interpolations at each new stage of its development, 
and it is on the same data that Mr. Tilak has tried to establish 
that Vydsa was not only the author of the original Bharata but 
also the editor of the Epic MababhArata and that from the lesser 
Bharata, which was also called " the Triumph " (/m'), the same 
Vyasa composed the greater Bhdrata or the present Mahabharata. 
Thus we find that neithei the ancient tradition nor modem scholar- 
ship of educated Hindus supports the dogmatic assertion of Mr. 
Subba Rao that Vyasa was the real and sole author of the original 
Mahabharata. 

143. (J) Mr. Rao himself has admitted a considerable number 
of later additions and interpolations in the Epic and we have seen 
that all competent authorities of the East and the West are almost 

, unanimous in regarding chapters like Santiparta, Anuiasanaparva 
and similar didactic portions of the Mahdbharata as compositions 
of foreign authors or later editors ; and yet in spite of such cogent 
reasons and critical views, Mr. Subba Rao would cling to his belief 
that Vyasa is the sole author of the work. For him any few 
passages or even any portion of the matter wAicA we mi'gAt now 
consider to be interpolations cannot prove the multiplicity of 
authorship. How can they, if the unitary character of the Epic and 
the unity of its authorship are accepted as an article of creed ? 

144. (c) Mr. Subba Rao givM to his faith the appearance of 
reason, when he supports his position with the remark that " the 
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appelation ‘ Vy^a ’ has always pointed to one person who was 
at one time able to cope with the gigantic %York of composition 
and the re-anangement of all the recoverable Vedas, Only sue 
a person should certainly be credited Yvith the power of using an 
his lore towards a grand practical purpose as the production o 
the Mahabbarata.’' But what if the term “ Vydsa " does not stan 
for a proper name but for an epithet or title of distinction 
to a class of scholars and thinkers who were entrusted with the 
editing, arranging, systematizing and even composing the scripts 
texts of ancient India, as Banldmchandra and other schol^ 
have suggested? Otherwise it is inconceivable how one and the 
Same Vyasa could be credited with the division of the Vedas, the 
authorship of the whole of the Great Epic, the composition 
the eighteen Purinas and that of the Brahmasfitras— works wme 
present very different strata of thought and language and 
evidently products of different periods of Indian history, widely 
remote from one another. 

SEcnoK iti. THE kauAbhArata and the pukAi?as as tks 

WORKS OF THE SA»1E VYAsA 

145. But this learned scholar is not to be daunted by any of 
these difficulties. Fof. with regard to the relation between the 
JlaJiihhdrata and the Purdnas, he says, “ That Badarayana Vyasa 
was the author of the work (i.e. the Epic) is not merely an ora 
tradition, hut it is a fact so frequently declared in the Puranas 
without an exception.” And yet he asserts in the same breath, 
that ” If Vyasa rc-arranged and recovered the Vedas, he also 
amplified these good old Puranas in recasting them in the popular 
style.” It passes our understanding how these two statements 
of Hr. Subba Rio can be reconciled. For, if all the eighteen 
PurAnas without an exception have quoted the Mahibbirata 
as tlic work of Vyasa, the Hahdbhdrata must have been an earlier 
work known to all of them, and in that case the Epic and 
the Purdnas could not be works of the same author. What is 
more curious is that the Epic Mahibharata in its present form 
mentions the eighteen Puranas as U the latter liad already attained 
reputation and become authoritative, and tliat Vyisa himself 
plan's an important role in the story of tlic Epic as well as in the 
mytlis of some of the PurAnas. 
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146. Another instance of self-contradiction and chronological 
inconsistency in the views of Mr. Subba Rio may be discovered 
in the proposition put forward by him that the “ Mahabharata is 
an encyclopaedic compilation of all available informations contained 
in the old Puranas, with other additions/’ for this proposition 
can hardly fit in \\ith the fact that the Puranas declare Bidariyana 
Vyasa to be the author of the Epic. As a matter of fact, such 
mutual quotations and admirations are so common in the ancient 
scriptures of India that it is idle to base the antiquity or authen- 
ticity of any particular text or of its author on an allusion or refer- 
ence made in another work. 

147. Mr. Subba Rao himself has been compelled to make a 
distinction between the old and the new Puranas, and to admit 
that the Puranas were not originally the works of Vyasa, but 
belonge<rTb the early Vedic period and were later on amplified 
and recast by Vyasa. ^Vhat, then, prevents us from extending . 
the same hypothesis to the I^lahibhirata and accepting the views 
of Bankimchandra, Vaidya and Tilak that there was an older 
Bhdrata as well as a newer Afahibharata, and that Vydsa was only 
one of the many authors whose contributions have gone to make 
up the bulk of the present Epic ? 

148. I am entirely in agreement with Bankimchandra, who 
says that Vyasa was only a title (Upadhi) awarded to Krs;pa the 
Islander for hi5 memorable work of the " Division ’’ or " te- 
arrangement ’’ of the Vedas, and that the compiler of the Vedas 
may not have been the same person who edited the Puranas, 
but this latter also may have been the recipient of the title of 
" Vyasa.” To Bankimchandra the eighteen Puranas in their 
present form do not appear .to have been arranged or edited by 
the same person or at the same period, for the Puranas themselves 
contain evidences of their having been compiled in different times. 
•Whoever then prepared a compilation after reading several Puranic 
stories was entitled to the designation of Vyasa, and the tradition 
of e^hteen Puranas being the works of Vyasa may have been due 
to this fact. There are many reasons for thinking that Vyasa 
was not a single person, but was a title conferred on many persons. 
Vyasa the composer of the Vedintasutras and even a Vyasa who 
%vas the commentator of the Patanjala system of philosophy — 
both of them could not be one and the same Vyasa (Kr§na Charitra, 
Part I, ch. 14). We may add that even if Vyasa were the author 
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of the Gita, it might not have been the same Vyasa who coW 
posed the Mahdbharata. Accepting this view, of the case, ® 
assumption of the common authorship of the Pui4nas and t e 
Mahabharata falls to the ground, and therewith one of the 
foundations of Mr. Subba Rao's hypothesis of Vyisa bdng ® 
sole author of the Mahabharata is shalten. 


SECTION IV. THE WAHABhAraTA AND THE BKAHMAsCtRA COUPOSEO 
BV THE SAME VVASA 

149. What we have said about the relation between the 
bharata and the PurAnas applies equally to that between 
Mahabharata and the Brahmasutras. Nevertheless this 
editor of the MahabhArata Index adduces in support of his 
Bions this doubtful assumption sanctified by the Indian 
via., the proposition that the same Vyasa, who composed 
Epic, was also the author of the Brahmas'&tras. The 
to Smyti in the Brahmasutras arc interpreted by all , 

as references to the >[ahdbharata. From this Mr. Subua 
infers that “ their common author did so refer to his 
to secure its recognition among the authorities prior to the . 
Evidently ilr. Rdo does not fully realize the precise bearing ^ 
implication of tliis inference, for, strictly speaking, 't 
to a confession tlut Vyasa, the supposed common author 0 ' 

Mahdbhirata and the Brahmasutras, was guilty of an inlcllcc ua 
dishonesty and almost committed a moral offence of 
a similitude with a view to securing recognition for one 0 
own works (viz., the Mahibhdrata). In other words, V> 
mentioned the name of the Mahibhdiata in the IJrahmasu • 
another later work of liis, with a view to rabing the position 0 
the former among the ancient works ol great autliority as a 
scriptural text. 

150. Tiic force of tlus objection may be realized if wc quo 
Mr. Subbd Rio himself. He tclb us, inconsistently enough. 
in tJic same breath tlial *’ Tliis quotation of the IMiirata m t e 
Sutras Is tfkc best evidence for proving tiic grcatnc'-s cl the autliofhy 
of the lihirata at the time for decidinga question." fn other "ufu*' 
this great t<hoLir would liave us l>c|jrvc tJul aJiheugh the 
Mahilhirau and tlw nrahnusOiras ate works of the same aullior, 
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the latter has referred to the former as a great authority in order 
to secure a particular end, viz., to give to the former the appearance 
of an ancient Avork of the same standing as other scriptural texts 
prior to the Sutras, and yet he would uphold the great authority 
of the Mahabharata on the ground oj its being quoted in the Brahma- 
siilras. If the supposed common author leally wanted to 
deceive anybody by this self-quotation, we must admit that his 
object has been more than fulfilled in as much as even scholars 
like Mr. Subba R4o have been most effectively misled by this false 
appearahce. 

151. But the anomaly becomes still more puzzling when we 
take into consideration the conflicting views held by many learned 
Pandits in regard to the interpretation to be put on the word 
" Brahmasutrapadaih ” i.e., the teachings of the Brahmasutras 
as quoted in .support of certain doctrines in Chapter XIII. 5 
of the Bhagavad-GIt4 which is a part of the present Mah4- 
bharata. Thus even an eminent scholar like Mr. Tilak not 
only ascribes the authorship of the Brahmasutras to the compiler 
of Mahabhirata (viz., Veda vyasa), but maintains that the Bhagavad- 
GltA as a part of the great Epic had been composed by Vydsa 
earlier than the Vedantasfitras. And yet in explaining the reference 
to the Brahmasfitra made in the Gitd (Chapter XIII. 5) he gratui- 
tously assumes that this verse must have been a later addition 
inserted by Vydsa himself at the time of editing the Mahabharata 
Epic after his composition of the Brahmasutras. According to 
Tilak the object of the interpolation of this verse on the part of the 
great Vyasa was to secure for his later works (viz., Vedantasutras) 
a recognized place among the authoritative scriptuial texts. This 
view of Tilak indirectly lends support to that of Subba Rao, and 
both these scholars while adhering to the orthodox position un- 
consciously admit the possibility of interpolations in the Epic 
and the Gita. ^Vhat is more, they expose the great Vyasa to the 
charge of intellectual dishonesty or similitude, which is wholly un- 
tenable as it is inconsisfent with the high level of rectitude and 
truthfulness preached and practised by the R§is of old. The 
interpretation of this reference to Brahmasutreis as given by Tilak 
is unnecessary too, as most of the old commentators on the Giti 
explain the term “ BrahmasfitTas ” in the sense of the Upani?ads, 
which are the earliest foundation (the first of the three prasthdnas) 
of the Vedanta Philosophy, the Giti and the Brahmasutras of 
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facts of history and the consecrated truths of old into a consistent 
mass,’,’ or that the Mahabhirata is " at once an authentic history, 
hnd a striking exposition of didactic tiuths.” We must pronoxmce 
his judgment on this point as herng too subjective to be true. 
Even admitting wth Mr. Rao that “ a philosopher may view gross 
concrete facts as particular expressions of the general and eternal 
truths and can make them speak what he reads,” we cannot accept 
the view that a philosophical work can make facts of fictions or 
turn an imaginary story into a historical reality. We must not 
be misunderstood. We have nothing to say against the historicity 
of the Kurus, the Pinda-vas and the Yadavas’ and other races 
that are mentioned in the Epic, or against that of the Great War of 
Kunik§etra. All these heroes and heroines of. the Epic’ may have 
been human beings like ourselves that once lived in this ancient 
land of the Bharata, and the epic story may have been based, for 
aught we know; on certain historical facts and events vitally con- 
nected with the destiny of the Indian people in that remote antiquity. 
But admitting all these, we arc not entitled to regard the Epic 
Slahdbharata as an authentic history any more than we can treat 
the plays of Shakespeare or the novels of Sir Walter Scott as text- 
boolU on liistory, although the materials for certain plays and 
novels of these renowned writers were taken from the real history 
and the actual life of men. Nor have we any better right to hold 
that the exposition of didactic truths in the Mahabharafa forms an 
integral part of the Epic or is an exact reproduction of the discourses 
or conversations that actually took place in those pre-histoiical 
days, or that these didactic portions were composed by the same 
hand that UTote the Epic story, than to consider that the speeches 
of Antonio and Brutus given in Shakespeare's Julius Casar represent 
exactly what took place in Rome more than two thousand years 
ago, or are verbally .reported from the direct narratives of con- 
temporary witnesses, or that the didactic truths contained in the 
metric portions and tlic fabulous stories of the Hitopadcia arc 
written by the same author. Docs Sir. Subba Rdo wish us to 
Ix^cvc that all the legendary stories (Akhyanas and Updkhyanas) 
with didactic c.xposUions, which intersperse the narration of the 
de\'cIopmcnt of the central theme in the Epic, are taken from actual 
facts of the " authentic hLtoiy ” ? To take for instance the par- 
ticu^ case of the Bhagavad-Gitd. arc we to believe tliat the whole 
of the eighteen chapters and seven hundred verses of our text 
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faithfully and accurately represents the conversation that actually 
took place between Safijaya and Dhrtatastia and between Kr^na 
and Arjuna on the eve of the Great War ? lam afraid such attempts 
to knit together the epic story of the Great War and the didactic 
sections contained in^the Jtahabharata betray an uncritical and 
unhistorical spirit and may fitly be compared with the old method 
of stud3ring the Bible which still prevails among the orthodox 
clergy, and according to which the Holy Bible is to be looked upon 
as a revealed scripture of infallible truths representing at once the 
authentic history of some ancient races and the reliable biography 
and teaching of the prophets and saints of the Jews and Christians. 

155 - "Tn establish lus thesis that in the Great Epic facts of history 
and the consecrated truths of old have been blended into a consistent 
mass, ilr. Subba Rao has boldly pried into the secrets of the mind 
of its great author, and discovered the inner motive and the mam 
object of the writings of Vyasa. According to this learned editor 
of the twentieth century, " Badardyana’s ambition was to write 
a practical exposition of the matter which comprehended the whole 
field of his labours and to make his work brilliant with striking 
illustrations he enriched it with his wisdom.” Hence it is that the 
Bhdrata is looked upon by sages and saints as superior to the 
Vedas themselves. The Mahdbbdiata, he tells us. is not an epic, 
for an epic docs not rise to the rank of the Vedas. CTpant^ds 
speak of the Mahabhdrata as Veddndm Vedah (i.e., the V'eda among 
the Vedas) : it was not only regarded as tlie fifth Veda, but as 
something more than the four Vedas. It is an Kihdia, its aim being 
primarily and mainly to illustrate the general and abstract truths 
by reference to authenticated history: it is a link in the growth of 
traditional literature connecting the Vcdic on the one side and the 
postA^cdic on the other. Again wc are told, the aim of Badarayana 
was to exhibit tlic whole range of Vedic tljought in one place in 
order to compel a ccriain conclusion for all times to come- The 
Vedas speak the irutjis ob.’.crvtti both in general and in the particular. 
The seer or the world could these trutlis in the lustory of Kurus 
and rdndavas, i.c., the theories of life were cxcmpUficd in that history 
in a v«‘r>’ striking manner. 

150. In another passage, Mr. Subba Rao says: “The first 
theme o{ Vyasa wo-s to benefit the world by means of wisdom 
contained in the whole range of Ittrraturc he liad to purify and edit. 
The hUtury of his ossn race, the state of society and the view he fud 
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of the future, all combined to concentrate his attention on the 
representative character of men and events that passed before his 
eyes. The latter theme, the phenomenal phase of the world, was 
made to serve as an apt illustration of the first. 

“The Updkhydnas are also generally historical in matter and 
typical accounts handed down from antiquity. The didactic 
portions are necessarily the inferences of valuable truths following 
from the concrete history.*' Lastly, apprehending perhaps that 
all these explanations might not suffice to disarm the criticism of his 
opponents, who fail to recognize the unity of the Epic as a whole 
and who refuse to accept the oneness of its authorship, Mr. Rao 
remarks in another place ; *' All the^ circumstances adduced in 
support of the theory of many authors may be explained away 
by recognizbg a dramatic spirit in the author, who apparently 
makes many and different characters speak the truth at every 
step." The mearring of this is made clearer in another passage 
which is more explicit on the point : “ Is the historical setting in- 
compatible with the didactic form ? The authors or the interpola- 
tors seem to have exceeded all limits of propriety and indulged in 
reflections and discussions which are by nomeans necessary to advance 
the theme : they had no sense of proportion necessary for a sym- 
metrical and harmonious whole. But these objections are removed 
and all didactic materials are justified in the light of the dramatic 
purpose at the bottom. Besides, the exj>osition of didactic truths 
is the main theme, and history comes in as illustrations, and that 
history is made very striking as illustrations ought to be." 

157. Now, much as we appreciate the valuable suggestions about 
the nature and the object of the Mahabharata, contained in these 
deep-meaning statements 0/ Jlr. Subba Rao, we are sorry to differ 
from him as to the truth of his main theory, which appears to us 
to be Tintenable on the following grounds : — 

(i) Two parts of Mr. Subba Rao’s theory can hardly fit in with 
one another. He says at one and the same breath’ (a) that the 
story was written in illustration oJ the eteixal truths of* Vedic 
wisdom, and (i) that the didactic portions are necessarily the 
inferences of valuable truths following from the concrete history. 
^Ve are thus at a loss to understand which of these two elements, 
viz., the exposition of didactic truths and the description of the story 
illustrating these truths, had priority of claims on tlic ground- plan 
of the Epic as designed by the original author. We may well concede 
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that the epic story was ^vritteIX with a view to strikingly illustrate 
certain eternal truths of history and general theories of life ; but in 
that case we cannot at the same time maintain that the didactic 
elements are inferences from the story. Or to reverse the case, 
the story of the war between the Kurus and Panda vas may be the 
main theme, from which the didactic truths were drawn as inevitable 
corollaries, but then we are debarred from holding that these 
corollaries were the chief goal or theme, of which the story v.'iS 
merely an exemplification. 

158. (ii) Every heroic poem or epic, nay, every drama or novel, 
conveys some moral lessons for the guidance of mankind, and many 
of them contain long discourses on the supremacy of right over 
ivrong and enable us to deduce from them conclusions in favour of 
the ultimate triumph of virtue, but that does not elevate these 
literary productions to the rank of authentic history, nor of authori- 
tative Snifti or Law Book. As Wintemitz remarks : " Surely 
if this be enough to warrant the original Smrti character of tb« 
llahdbharata, we shall find few works of fiction in our libraries 
which might not as well be shelf-marked as ' Law Books.' In most 
of them (at any rate in those of the good old style) we shall find a 
virtuous hero with a villain as his counterpart, heart-rending suffer- 
ings of the virtuous, and the most provoking prosperity of the 
wicked, imtil the glorious triumph of virtue over vice exactly as in 
the Slahabharata.”’ 

159. (iii) Even granting that the original Epic Bharata of 
24,000 verses was not purely a descriptive poem on the battle of 
Kuruk^etra, but Nvas rich in truths of the Vcdic \\isdom and moral 
exhortations, it docs not follow that all the didactic portions of the 
hlaliibharata form a harmonious whole and arc s>*stematically 
combined with the epic story. No dramatic spirit and no sophistical 
interpretation can explain away the fact that in the Epic there arc 
teachings of very different types and schools of thinking and of 
widely divergent sects of religion, sometimes mutually conflicting, 
at other times showing unmistakable signs of mechanical combination 
through a spirit of eclecticiMn whicb Is surely a product of later 
times. How will Mr. Rio account for the fact that the same hero 
and religious teacher, say Kf^na or Arjuna, appears in di/ferent 
forms on different occasions and is credited with utterances and 
Lcliavjours violently in contrast with one another? No honest 

* tjr UUaauoa. C,iu,<( 
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student of the Mahabhirata who approaches the study of its contents 
with the right attitude and unbiassed or impartial spirit as well as 
with necessary equipments of critical insight and historical spirit, 
can fail to be struck by the amazing variety of religious and philo- 
sophical materials in the Epic, which represent different strata 
of thought and language, separated from one another by wide 
intervals of time, and which are yet put in the mouth of the same 
person or said to belong to the same school of thought (e.g., the teach- 
ings in the Bhagavad-Gita, the Narayaniya section and the 
Anugita). Some of the modem scholars have declared these 
incongruities in the Epic as puzzling anomalies, and given up in 
despair all attempts to discover any systematic unity in its contents, 
while others have candidly sought to remove these contradictions 
by showing how different authors have contributed to the different 
parts of the Epic at different periods. Telang, Vaidya, Bhandarkar, 
Bankimchandra, all belong to this last -mentioned class. Even Jlr. 
Subba Rao himself has admitt'ed that many interpolations were made 
by later Buddhistic and other foreign miters of non-Vedic schools, 
which altered the character of this Brahmanical text. How does 
he guarantee that mthin the purely Brahmanical portions of the 
Epic the unity of the didactic elements has not been impaired by 
the Vi§nuite and Shivaite scholars competing with one another in 
inserting appropriate sections, in glorification of their own respec- 
tive gods — as is evident from certain chapters in the Santiparva ? 

i6o. (iv) While we agree with Mr. Rao in his view that the 
Mahabhirata had its root in the Vedic religion and society, we are 
far from accepting his view that the '* Mahabhirata exhibits the 
whole range of Vedic thought in one place ” and that it is '* a prac- 
tical exposition of the matter which comprehended the whole field 
of the labours of Badariyana in respect of the Vedic lore” — 
propositions which share the faulty character of too sweeping a 
generalization. One does not find in the hlahabhirata a systematic 
development of the Vedic >visdom, far less a detailed discussion 
or summary of all the portions of the Vedic literature, covering 
the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. 

A comprehensive exposition of the whole range of Vedic tliought, as 
presented in the entire field of Vedic literature — if it was ever 
attempted at all by Vyasa or any other author — has not come down 
to us and is at least not to be found in the present Epic, not even 
in its didactic episodes, as they contain a heterogeneous mass of 
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ideas and theories prevalent in the various post-Ve^c 
together side by side with much that is admittedlyof a Vedic or^ • 
i6i. (v) The JIahabharata is no doubt regarded as a 
Veda, but it is not the first nor the best of the Vedas, as it oes 
. belong to the ^ruti but to the Smrti class of Indian 

and as such occupies a lower rank, just as the fifth Veda. Mr- ^ 
conception of the JIahabharata as Veddiidm Vedam or t e 
of the Vedas is based on the doubtful interpretation of a 
in the Chhandogya Upanisad, in vdiich, however, the term 
of the Vedas ” refers to Grammar and not to the Epic, accor g 
Sankara and other commentators, . 

163. (vi) But Sabba Rao’s enthusiasm exceeds all linu^s 
propriety and violates all canons of historical criticism when 
maintains that the Updkhydnas (legends and stories) which 
the main story of the Epic along with the didactic 
generally hislorical in matter. We need not stop to discuss 
extremely credulous view, but leave it to the judgment 0 
academic circle of historians, with the remark that a sound ^ 
like C. V, Vaidya and even an orthodox scholar like Ban 
Chandra saw the futility of proving the historicity of all the 1 

and details of the Mahibhdrata stoiy, and they not only reg^ , 
these Updkhyiras as later interpolations, but also explained soroe 
them symbolically or metaphorically or gave a mode of spintu 
interpretation to them.* . 

163. (vii) Mr. Subba Rdo has cited the authority of the greJ^ 
Sr Madhavachdryya in support of hb conclusions without rcalb*nS 
that the opinions of tbb scholar of Medieval India, if examine 
carefully, arc either open to the same objections as wc havcpm^c^ 
against Subba Udo, or serve to weaken the foundation of Subbi 
tlieory. For (a) according to Mddhavachacyya. the “ 
of the Maliibharata has been extracted from all Purdnas, hom th 
Pancliardtra, from the Blidrata. from the Vedas and from tb® 
Rdmdyana.” This means that \ve must regard the Mah^bhdrata 
to be a later product of the post-Vedic ago when the Vedas has*! 
already found their rivals in other scriptures like the I^uranas, the 
Pancliardtra and the lUmayaiia. each of which perhaps claimer 
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zealous adherents among the orthodox circles of the. Brahmanical 
society, and that the author of the MahaBharata attempted to com- 
bine in the Epic the teachings of the Vedic schools, of the Bhagavata 
sect, of the Puranas and the Vedanta, as w'611 as the materials 
already existing in. the original Bharata and Ramajrana. "But how 
could Mr. R.UO reconcile this position of the Mahabharata in the 
history of Indian literature with his view about the antiquity of the 
Epic (the date of which he believes to be somewhere about 3000 b.c.) 
and with his” supposition that Badarayana who composed the 
Mahdbharata and divided the Vedas, re^t the Puranas and was the 
author of the Brahmasutras ? According to the traditional com- 
mentators, the Brahmasutras of Badarayana criticize and refute 
the Buddhistic philosophers and therefore presuppose the existence 
of the Buddhistic religion. Will Mr. Rao concede that the division 
of the Vedas and the remodelling of the Puranas took place at about 
the period when Buddha was hK>ni, or that the Mahdbharata as a 
practical exposition of the Vedic \visdom was an outcome of the 
age when the non- Vedic Buddhistic movement was threatening 
to destroy the Brahmanical religion ? * 

• 164. (viii) Subbi Rao refers to the distinction made by Uddhavd- 
chdrj^a in his Tdiparyya Niri^aya between two classes of works 
known as' the Granlha and the Nirndyaka Graniha, the 

former furnishing facts that should be understood as true in them- 
selves and the latter laying do\vn general principles by which these 
facts may be ‘correctly grasped and interpreted in their true relation. 
Thus the Bharata is the foremost work among the first of these two 
classes, while' the Brahmasutra is the foremost work among the 
second. \Vhile recognizing the authority of the Rgveda, Panchar- 
atra, Bharata, original Rantayana and Brahmasutra as self-evident, 
Madhavacharyya states emphatically that Bharata is the most 
explicit and unmistakable expression of truths. We would ask 
Mr. Rao how this view of the relation between the Mahabharata 
and the Brahmasutras could be reconciled %vith his own position 
that the author of the Epic was so anxious to secure the recognition 
of this work among the authoritative scriptures of old that he had 
inserted in the Brcihmaafitras some references to his own work 
imder the heading of Smiti ? Moreover, does not the contrast 
between the Mahabharata and ‘the Brahmasutras dra%vn by 
Mddhavdchdryya as that between works furnishing facts which are 
true in themselves and works laying down general principles for the 
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correct understanding of those facts, equally apply to the relation 
between the narrative part or historical setting and didactic 
of the Epic ? As the author of T(Uparyya Nirifaya lumseli . 
'■ Bharata is the guide to or standard of all the right conclusions 
which the several scriptures are intended to teach, these conclusions 
being illustrated in the Bh 5 rata by reference to the authentica e 
facts." In other words, according to the views of Madhavachaiyj'^ 
the Mahdbhdrata includes within itself both the concrete facts ^ 
general principles, and stands by itself as a self-contained ® 
and does not need the support of any other apologetic work ' ® 
the Brahmashtras, as Mr. suppose. . , 

165. There is one other significant remark made by Madhav 
chdryya which is worth noticing. According to him, the 
Epic bears a triple interpretation,* viz., (i) Astika, of histon • 
(2) Manvddi or moral and religious, and (3) JJparichara or 
scendental (or metaphorical) ; e.g., applying the last mode of intw- 
pretation, we may regard Bhima, Draupadi, Kauravas and the hW 
as standing for different characters and qualities of men or brancn» 
of knowledge. From this point of view the whole Bharata may_ t* 
said to bear an ethical interpretation, whether in its histoncat 
aspect or any other. Now, accepting this view of Midhavichiryy® 
as representative of the orthodox traditional school, are we no 
justified in holding that the whole of the Epic, including its so-called 
historical parts, is capable of a purely moral and religious as well as 
allegorical and philosophical explanation, without reference to any 
real events of the past history ? Nothing could be more hclpfu 
to Us in understanding the proper significance of the Mahabhirata 
and in forming a correct notion of its origin than these explicit 
statements of a great Indian scholar of the twelfth ccntiuy. 

" Aslikadi ” intc^rctation of Mddhavachiryya which assumes that 
there arc historical foundations for the principal cliaractcr and 
incidents of the Epic, and that the historical aspect of the Epic, too, 
may be studied apart, implies Hitboat doubt that even if the didactic 
portions of ifie Mahibhirala arc altogether excluded or eliminated 
there ^^•iU still remain for our treatment the narrative events of the 
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story as a connected whole. But the great old commentator 
seems to lay greater stress on the ethical interpretation of the Epic, 
and that again under the religious influence of Bhagavatism or 
Vais^vism, as we shall see presently. It is remarkable that 
Bankimchandra and other orthodox scholars have freely applied 
the third mode ot interpretation (i.e., that according to Uparichara 
or the allegorical one), as they explain all supernatural or miraculous 
-elements in the Mahabharata and the Puranas (especially those 
relating to the life-history of the Pandavas and Krsna and to the 
incidents of the war) by resorting to metaphorical and symbolical 
ways of expressing great and deep spiritual thoughts rather than 
taking them in their literal and superficial meaning. This only 
confirms our position that the Iktah^bh^rata is not an authentic 
history, but that poetic exaggerations and imaginative fictions 
have to a large extent vitiated the grain of facts therein. It may 
he mentioned that the first chapter of the Gita wth its descriptions 
of the battle scenes has been interpreted in a spiritual sense even 
by those who regard it as part of the original Epic. 

SECTION VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON MR. SUBBA rAo’S THEORY 
BEARING ON THE POSITION OF THE ClxA 
166. We are perfectly in agreement with Mr. Subba Rao’s 
view with regard to the Vedic root of the Mahabharata as a work 
on Smfti or Dharmagrantha (Scripture and Law-book), as an 
authority on moral, religious and philosophical truths. The orthodox 
society based on the Vedic religion still regards the Mahabharata 
as a fifth Veda. As Jlr. Subba Rao states, the sanctity and value 
attached to the Epic Bharata was in no manner less than that 
attached to the Vedas, although he has overshot the mark in adding 
that the only distinction between the regular Vedas and the Bharata 
lies in that the former were important by their vocabulary, but the 
latter was important by its contents, by the wisdom and reliableness 
of its author, by the genuineness of its guidance to truth. It may 
also be conceded that according to the Indian tradition Itihasas 
and Purdnas arc Upa-brihhanas. i.e.. illustrative exposition of the- 
Vedic knowledge. 

• 167. Again wc are not prepared to accept the arbitrary assump- 

tion of Mr. Rao that Badardyara, after restoring the Vedas and 
arranging tlicm into convenient groups, v.Totc the Itihasas and 

**5 • 
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171. (c) In the light of what Snbba Rao, foUowihg Madhavi- 

charyya, calls the Upartckara (i.e., allegorical or metaphonw) 
interpretation of the Epic, we may away with the histone 
setting of the Gita and give to it a spiritual explanation, 
we have previously remarked, the teachings ot the Gita were 
meant to induce Arjuna to fight, nor have they anything to do 
with the Kuru-Pandava war, but they are intended to help the 
human soul in its spiritual battlefield in every age and 
country. To take the first chapter of the Bhagavad-Gitainits literal 
meaning and to seek an objective basis for this historical Mtting 
in the supposed or real events of a remote antiquity is to miss t e 
true significance of this sublime poem and to narrow the range 
of its eternal and universal truths by confining the appliontion 0 
its moral and religious lessons to a particular local and temporal 
field of action, while the poet of the Gita certainly intended to 
preach these lofty truths to all men of all races and to see them 
realized throughout the whole stage of human life for all ages 
f to come. 


172. (d) It is natural that these orthodox scholars, whose 
regard for truth is limited by their faith in the Divine Incarnation 
and who read all facts in the light of their theory of a dramatic 
purpose supposed to have been lying at the bottom of the Ept® 
story, should try and justify the lack of proportion and pm- 
pncly, and the want of symmetry and harmony in the Great 
Epic, especially with regard to the discrepancy between its historical 
scttujg and didactic form. But even they liavt* been compcHct* 
to acknowledge But exposition of didactic truth is the main Ihcnic 
and history comes in as illustrations, and that But history is made 
'•cry striking, unplj-ing But the lustorical matter, if any. is sub- 
r uu cd to Bie moral purpose, and even exaggerated to a large 
strikingness of the c.xamplc. The value 
the Gild should tlicrcforc be sought not so much in its supi^^^d 
pu connection or historical association but in its moral and 
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, ma'hAbhArata viewed as a whole 

bharata there may have been originally two separate works or two 
classes of literature, one concerned wth religious, moral and philo- 
sophical truths of an abstract and general kind and the other 
dealing with historical matter — m3rthical stories and • legendary 
narratives, out of which the author of the Great Epic probably 
formed a single big treatise by combining these two classes into a 
connected whole and applying his editorial discretions for such 
additions as were necessary for the purpose ; or (ii) that the poet 
himself may have written the narrative portion out of the historical 
and traditional materials supplied by his age, moulding these in 
the light of the ideals and experiences of his own, and he may have 
incorporated some of the moral and philosophical works extant 
in his age into the framework of the story, mostly retaining their 
old forms, but dressing them in his own language as far as possible ; 
or (iii) the whole of the didactic portions may have been added to 
the original •Cmtings of the author of the Epic by kter interpolators 
in subsequent ages with a view to turning the Epic into a Sm^ti or 
Law-book and to elevate it to the rank of the fifth Vedd. Unfor- 
tunately we have no means of aswrtaining which of these alterna- 
tives represents the actual line of the development of the Epic, 
and whether there may have been other possible varieties of 
circumstances that led to the evolution of its present form. But 
whatever may have been the original extent and character of 
the Epic, however it may have received its present shape, we have 
found no reasons or circumstances arising out of these controversial 
topics to shake our previous assumption that the original Epic was 
not wholly a narrative of historical events or mythical stories, but 
included didactic lessons as well, and that the original Gita not 
a part of the Mahibhdrata, but had an Upani^adic character and was 
later on inserted in the Epic exactly at a place ^Yhcrc some didactic 
elements of similar contents were already found. This brings us 
to the point where we can profitably discuss the theory of Dahimann 
. on the genesis of the llahabhaiata, according to which the Epic 
was from the beginning a text-book of didactic truths. 
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GENESIS OF THE MAHABHARATA : VIEWS OF JOSEPH 
DAHLMANN DISCUSSED 

SECTION I. METHOD OF SYNTHETIC CRITICISM— THE EPIC A 
THE LAW-BOOK TREATED AS A UNITY 

174. Dalhmann's treatment of the Mahabharata 
opposed to that of Hopkins and others who have ° ° • ^jsbed 
Dahlmann calls the method of analytic criticism as pot 

from his own method, synthetic criticism. If Hopkms 
see the forest on account of the trees, Dahlmann secnw j-pce 
trees in the forest. We cannot do better than give the s 
of Dahlmann ’s views in his own words as far^ as possib e. 
conclusion of the first Chapter of Book I dealing %nth t e p _ 
of method in his Genesis des Mahdbhdrata," Dahlm^n 
“ Not from the self-contained individual events but ?r .wis ' 
consideration of the Mahdbhdrata as a whole must the a 
start if it wants to get a right standard for the jud^cn 
individual pieces. The special character of the individua ^ 
ground in the genesis of the whole. Hence the critique m 
sjTithetic. ^\s a whole the Mahdbharata should be 6^^^ 
investigated and that must remain as the foundation of ^ 
of the ^iahdbhdrata critic. But fiow is it possible, when 
whole falls into a thousand loose fragments ? ’* . , 

175. The answer is supplied by Dahlmann in-liic second C ia| ^ 
dealing with the method of synthetic criticism, where we are 0 
"There can be a talk of the ‘ wrholc ’ only where there 
of parts. Does the Mahdbhirata possess in the inuUiphci y 
its materials such a unity, tlial we can ask about the genesis 
the unitary bond without regard for the dbsiinilarity of ‘ 
stuff whiclt^is united into a whole? ** . 

For the Indbns, the Mahdbhirata as a whole certainly 
a cloic unity in its ctiaractcr as a book of laws and tradd^n 
(Smrti). To them tl»c Upos is a scripture (Sdstra), an cncycIoJ»-edU 
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o( tie entire sacred tsisdom. B<rt wWt constitates n whole or a- 
unity ol the reSgious-didactic chaiactei lot them, to te ns 
into wholly dissimilar parts ; or dratt wt assosno it to bo eatabUshed. 
that, in the llahahhatata as we Imow it. law and poetry are m- 
separably connected, that the Smrtl portions and the Epic portion 
ionn as-it were, a chemical combination and are not merely joined 
together mechanically, that in fact dlwrwn or law iomis the cme 
uniting ^nd dominating charactOTstic feature of the Epic element ? 

A unity would thus be given indeed to the whole, and the problem 
of the genesis of the MahabhArata' would be answered in the problem 
of the genesis of the law elements. How did the Epic arise under 
the dominating influence of the Law ? But is this unity present 
befoie us ? Where is the ^oof f<Mr such hold and startling asser- 
tions ? ' It lies in the idea that the Epic presents a battle between 
the right and the wrong, between Dhawna and Adhamia, that ends 
in the* triumph of justice. The unifying central point .of such 
unlike pieces is certainly not given. And yet the Epic and the 
didactic do not lie so foreign to one another and do not by any 
means form a chaotic mass, as the enthusiasts of an- “original 
Epos ” would have us believe. . . . We see how the Mahabhdrata 
binds in full comprehension the properties ui a Purina with those 
of a heroic poem. With the beauty and subUinlty of a genuine 
Epic poem is mixed a deeply impressive fullness of Purdnic doctrine. 
And in this binding together ol a poetry and didactic text, the 
Epic presents a definite and unique self-contained type. The 
distbguishing and sarpassing essence of this type lies in the fusion 
of religious and poetic dements. .It can be recogiu^ed iji the 
unity of structure, wluch comprehends all the elements of a heroic 
poem and all the features ol a sectarian text-book. The Epic is 
text-book* and the text-book b Epic. •* Das Epos ist Lehfbuch 
und das Lehtbueb bt Epos.’* ‘ ' 

176. That which must be regarded as Epic poetry, has taken 
upon itself a fullness ol didactic contents. The teaching element 
b not as in younger Ihira^ held together through an external 
bond, but in the indivi^ble unity ol a chiefly Epic work itself, 
■ there Ucs the knitting bond ol the didactic material. In this 
melting together of poeEc and teaeJung element that pervades the 
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The story is worked up into epic poetry and the epic poem follows 
on the whole a teaching and sectarian tendency. The creative 
art known as the Mahabharata neither possesses the older Puranic 
type of an over-niHngly epic poem, as it stands essentially in the 
seiTrice of religious-sectarian teaching. Nor does it show the young 
Puranic type of a teaching-book that keeps outwardly the form 
of an epic dialogue, \rithout possessing the features of an epic. 
The SljJiabharata of Panini has for its ground-plan the heroic ele- 
ment, a genuine national event. The Mahabharata of Panini 
distinguishes itself from the older and younger Puranas by its 
belonging to the intermediate type of the Epic as a text-book. 

179. Following Barth, Dahimann maintains that the Epic 
serves in'^explicit tendency the end of Visnu and 5 iva cult, of 
which Bhakti 'formed the central point. Bhakti carries with it 
a sectarian character throughout as it is closely knitted with 
the cult of Vi|riu and Siva. ‘It is the fundamental feature of 
the Vi§;juite and Sivaite religious teachings. The element of 
Bhakti. admitted by Barth, is nothing else than Vi^^uite (and 
Sivaite) religious teaching. With the Epic stuff are bound accord- 
ingly texts which, though not identical \rith, were yet similar to 
those texts which have been transmitted in explicitly sectarian 
Purdnas or religious-legendary and religious-philosophical texts. 

180. Thus, according to Dahimann, the mythology of gods 
culminated in the worship of Vi$nu and Siva. The theogonic 
and cosmogonic legends Avere worked out in the spirit of popular 
cults. Again Bhakti developed itself scientifically on the basis 
of the philosophy of Sdnkhya or Yoga, and so there are Yoga 
sections which teach on the inner essence of divinity of Brahman 
and Atman, on their relation to the world-all, on men and soul 
in the essence of mystic unity. In other words, the Mahabhdrata 
of Pinini contained rcligio-philosophical documents like the texts 
of the Bliagavad-Glta, the AnugUa, and theogonic and cosmogonic 
discussions wliich were similar to those contained in the present 
third and fifth, the twelfth and the thirteenth Parvas of the Epic ; 
the ^labdbharata was at the age of Panini only known as Smfti- 

181. Dahimann confirms the some conclusion by a consideration 

of the comjwund Kn^r)una, as the fact of and /\rjuna 

forming an inseparable duality prows the existence of the poem 
as the bearer of sectarian elements. If according to Barth there 
is an evidence in the dual that the Epic served a 

123 
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sectarian purpose, accordmg to Dahlmann it also afiords us a 
proof of the unity of the heroic and sectarian elements in such 
a llahabharata. Such a Mahabharata, however, is not essentially 
different from the present one, which, as it worships Krsna and 
Aijuna in their divine identity, is expressly subservient to sectarian 
Bhakti. Thus the religious-didactic character of the Epic has 
remained essentially the same in 400 b.c. and a.d. 400. The poem 
was and is still a teaching book. All evidences lead to the con- 
clusion that the Epic was a Smiti as early as the fifth century b.c,, 
as is also admitted by Jacobi. — 

182. We may thus reduce Dahlmann’s theory as to the nature 
of the Epic into three simple propositions, viz.: (i) The Maba- 
bharata of to-day as it has come down to us from a.d. 400, the 
hlahabharata of 100,000 verses mentioned by the ^cient inscrip- 
tions, is essentially the same as it was in the days of Pani^i about 
400 B.c. (2) It has always combined the Pandu story with the 
^dactic elements and been recognized from the first as a Smri*. 
SO that poetry and law, the materials of the narrative story and the 
elements of philosophical and religious teachings were not originally 
separate and independent parts which were later on joined together 
mechanically or brought into a chemical fusion, but had been 
contained in the Epic from the beginning, (3) The central thread 
of connection between the epic and the didactic parts was supplied 
by the sectarian devotion to Kr§na, the God. and Arjuna, the 
hero, combined into a mystic unity. 

183. Now we have already seen how Mr. C. V. Vaidya and other 

Indian scholars have suspected a considerable portion of the 
didactic Mahdbharata (e.g., the Sintiparva and the Anusdsana- 
parva) to be later interpolations, and how they have proved with 
cogent reasons and abundant materials supplied by the Malid- 
bharata itself tliat the Epic has passed through various successive 
editions (e.g., in the liands of Vydsa, VaUampiyana and Sauti) 
and undergone radical changes in its character with each stage of 
its development, fn the face of such strong reasons and unassail- 
able facts wc do not sec how Dahlmann's contention that the 
l^lahibhdrata at tlic time of Piriini was already recognized as an 
Epic and a Smfti. as a comprehensive poetical account of the 
story of the Kuru-Pindava war and at the same time a systematic 
exposition of the cult of Illiakti under the sectarian InHuence of 
the worship of ^^d Arjuna as hcro-gotls, can be established 
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ordinary mortal, was deified only when the Epic passed ttnough the 
second edition and received many philosophical and religious inter- 
polations. Thus even if it were true that Panini knew a Jlah^ 
bharata Epic which was built on the Pandava story and in whic 
Krsna was already recognized as an object of worship and o 
which the element of sectarian Bhakti towards Krsna and Ar]una 
formed the most prominent and the central feature, as Dahlmann 
infers, that woxUd not preclude the possibility of an original Jlaha- 
bharata independent of aU these sectarian and Krsnaite element, 
nor militate against the reality of a stage of development in the 
Epic, when most of the didactic portions were not as yet added to 
it, for we may conceive such an earlier stage of the Epic or suen 
an original Bharata having existed long before the age of Panin^- 
Moreover, Dahlmann himself speaks of development of the 
Mahdbharata in spite of his conception of tho unitary character 
of the Mahdbharata as poetry and text-book from its very origin- 
186. We are inclined to admit that Dahlmann was right m 
his polemic against the theory oT Hopkins and others who speak 
of a threefold development of the great Epic in three different 
successive stages, viz., the Epic as a story, the Epic as poetry 
and the Epic as text-book. As against the vie%v that there 
existed at first purely a story of the battle of Pandavas, that this 
story-cycle was then given an artistic form in the unity of a heroic 
poem by a later author, and that this poem was finally given the 
character of a religious-didactic text-book, Dahlmann rightly 
urges that this method of the treatment of the Epic, progressing 
from the genesis of the kernel of the story to the poetry, from 
the poetry to the text-book, is falsely called historical on the plea 
that it seeks for the " becoming," i.e., the genetic building up of 
the particular stories, and all history is becoming. But such a 
genetic method would be according io Dahlmann just unhistoricah 
for the first condition of historical criticism is that we seek firm 
hold on the given facts in order to proceed from the known to the 
unknown; s\hUe the method in question goes from the unknown 
to the unknowT) in so far as it laj's as its basis the wholly unknown 
" original poem ” and construes out of it a metamorphosis into the 
text-book. As against this unhistorical procedure, Dahlmann 
claims to find the solution of, Uic ilahdbhirata problem in its 
double-sided character of poctrj' and text-book by following the 
liistorical method ulikh starts only from the given fact, \ii., tlut 
136 
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the Mahabharata presents to ns a heroic poem as the custodian 
and messenger of religious wisdom. 

187. But while considering all this and admitting with this 
learned scholar that from the beginning the Epic was text-book 
and the text-book ^vas an Epic and that there were didactic elements 
in the original Mahabharata, we are not prepared to admit that 
the Bharata Epic U’as Krsnaite in character or based on the sectarian 
doctrines of the ICr§na-Arjuna cult from its origin, nor that all the 
didactic episodes of the present Mahabhdrata like the Bhagavad- 
Gltd, the Anugita, the Sanatsujatiya and all the sections of the 
Santiparva and Anuldsanaparva were naturally linked up with 
the Pandu Epic in its primitive form at the earliest stage of the 
literary history of India. . For as we have remarked, differences 
in style and language, in philosophical and religioxxs thoughts, 
make it impossible to imagine that all the didactic episodes of the 
Mahdbharata were products of 'the same age or formed integral 
parts of the Epic in all its stages. 

188. Unfortunately the present stage of our Mahdbhirata 
researches—although it is now nearly fiftyyears since the first edition 
of Dahlmann's G^nests 0/ ihe Mahabharata was published— does 
not entitle us to determine the exact chronology of the various parts- 
of the great Epic, nor to define precisely the historical relationship 
between the story portion and the didactic materials of this monu- 
mental work of the Hindus, but this much at least is certain, and 
seems to be admitted by all critics and historians, that the work as 
a whole has suffered from interpolations in the hands of religiously 
disposed editors of various types, and that many of its episodes 
are older than the Epic as a whole, being incorporated by later 
sectarian diaskeuasts in the interests of their own religious propa- 
/ ganda. Dahlmann has naturally concerned himself more with the 
Epic in its totaUty than with its individual episodes but had be 
applied his hbtorical criticism.and synthetic method to the various 
parts of the Epic and cammed these Utter with as great care in 
their nrunutest details, he would have discovered that there is an 
element of truth in the views of his opponents, and that the eolden 
mean Uc • , t 

lines of . 

iSg. . " 

Gitd. \ri ■ ■ j 

may ret ' ' ■ ■ . . : 
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was text-book and the text-book was Epic/' in so far as the original 
Epic must have contained some reflections or didactic passages or 
sections, whether in the shape of a diaicgue between Kfsna and 
Arjuna or in some other form appropriate to the occasion of the 
war, as Hoizman also surmises, and yet Bankimchandra, Hopkins 
and others may be right in considering the episode of the Bhagavad- 
Gita as an interpolation which the later editors added to the 
Bharata Epic. Indeed, Dahlmann himself concedes as much, and 
suggests similar lines of development and modes of interpolation, 
when he speaks of the relation between the Epic and the episodes, 
and we must now turn to his views on tliis important problem. 

SECTION in. THE REEATION BETWEEN THE EPIC AND THE EPISODES 
bond of unity supplied by the art of rhapsody with an educative 
missiow) 

190. Dahimann could not help asking the question ; " How 
has it come about that a genuine Epos not only contains so many 
references to Sdstra elements, but also has become just the meeting 
pomt of such a comprehensive mass of didactic materials, as is 
contained in the numerous episodes ? That which gives to the 
llahabhdrata its encyclopedic character is the fullness of TJpdL' 
kliyanas or episodes which arc bound up with the Akhyinas or 
Epos. What genetic relation have the Epos and the episodes to 
one another ? Dahimann devotes a whole section of his work to 
the solution of this problem. He is, of course, fully conscious that 
Ludwig and others have denied the unity of connection between 
the Epos and the episodes. How could we succeed in proving 
that the Epos together with all (or almost all) Upakhydnas rightly 
forms a unity ? This can be done if wc formulate the connection 
between the Epos and Smyti in some such propositions as the 
following ; (i) 'The Epos is a rightly constituted unity, (ii) The 
parts' of the Epic are sclf-consciouriy (purposively) and deliber- 
ately iticori>oratc £3 \yitb one another, (iii) This unity Jxas been 
conceived and looiizcd by a smgfe mdivitfuaf. (tv) Expansion 0/ v 
the Epic through a successive addition of parts or through inter- 
polations is impossible. 

In two ways can the proof of unity be given, viz., that no part 
is foreign to the whole and tliat every part serves the purpose of 
the wiiolc. But with such a general form of criticism wc do not 
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get a standard of judging the genesis of Epos and Snifti. It 
must be shown that everything, as it is, must have been so, the 
parts are collectively and singly necessary ; and outside tlie whole, 
they could not have a self-standing existence. It must be shown 
that every such ingredient, where it is introduced, is expected and 
is a necessity and does not go beyond it. Only thus can the real 
inner dependence of the episodes on the main work be established. 

191. If the problem to be solved by the inner critic is to show 
tlie unity of genesis, then no documents, however highly artistic, 
can.provc the inner interconnection. There arc wholly independent 
stories of such extent that the Epos proper recedes in the back- 
ground in reference to them. The means stands out of all proper rela- 
tion to the end to be attained. And certainly when we place the 
mass of episodes against the Epos and its artistic unity, and view 
them apart from every other object, we must say that the didactic 
elements have nothing to do with the Epos. In the artistic end, 
which the Epos as suclr follows, there is nothing that demands or 
inwardly justifies the pieces inserted. Wlicn therefore it is only 
the x»thctico-poctic end of an Epos that binds the creative art 
of the editor of the Mahibhirata, the didactic element stands in 
no relation thereto. 

X92. But the question stilt remains to be solved: Was the 
oKthcticO'poctic end the sole and exclusive goal of the poetry ? 
Or could not the poet connect with the artistic end also a 
didactic one ? 
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poet who destroys successively the impresaon of the unity of his 
o^vn work.” But the same learned scholar is pressed to ask the 
question : ” How is it that by the side of the great compleaty 
of mechanism we find such purposive order among the parts which 
fit in so exactly with one another, that one finds the contradiction 
more in the scent (appearance) than as consisting in facts ? The 
technique of tins complex mechanism presupposes practice. In 
one hit it could not succeed. The technique of the Mahabharata 
rests on the technique of the Epic art of the age.” 

193. We can speak of aij inner and organic relation of the Epic 
narrative and didactic elements, if they serve the collective purpose 
of the Rhapsody. For, what do we understand by organic ? 
Organic parts are such elements which connect themselves to a 
higher common end and work together in dependence on that. 
Now, does the teaching tendency lie within the’ remotest end of 
the narrative art ? If the didactic element lies outside the end 
of the Epic, there can be no talk of organic connection. It sfiwes 
a purpose with which Rhapsody has nothing to do. If the religious 
instruction lies within the goal of the Epic, then the teaching 
material binds itself with the epic element into a common higher 
end which is based on the educative mission of the Rhapsody. 
Both elements are organically linked, in so far as both become 
organs of a higher common purpose. Rhapsody is the educator 
of the people. Out of it flows the fullness of religious-philosophical 
and religiouS']uristic knowledge through the mediating stream of 
epic narration to the wider mass of the people. The teaching and 
the amusing tendencies embrace one another. In the Rhapsody 
of the age flow together poetry and instruction, epos and law, the 
entire wealth of representation. Poetic ait and religious teachmg 
melt in the recitation of the old legends into a picture, in which 
the people find expressed their own religious and moral life and the . 
ideal of their actions. It can then nolongcr be said that the didactic 
sections and the mass of narrative materials arc outwardly and. 
arbitrarily joined. Education based on the Sastra forms an 
essential part of the task which w-as placed before the Rfiapsody. 
Individually (lie justification of tl»c inserted piece may remain 
wholly external, in so far as the Epos docs not need the Upakfiyinas 
at all ; it presents without them. too. outwardly and inwardly a 
scU^onlaincd peaceful unity. 

I9t. Measured according to thE standard, the Upikbyanas 
130 
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do not stand in a distinct relation of dependence on the Epic. 
An inner interconnection is not given, if it is asked whether 
the Upakhyana works harmoniously and answers to its goal, in 
respect of the extent and the content, absolutely in itself and 
relatively with reference to the surrounding (context) in which 
it is brought. But if- the Rhapsody served an epic-didactic end 
and was directed towards the combination of the fullness of narrative 
and didactic materials in an entire picture, then one no longer asks 
whether the Upakhyana has its justifkation in this or that place. 
It has its justification in the total plan of the poetry, which binds 
the instructive purpose with the lesthetic end. The pieces are 
inwardly interconnected, because they are founded on the end 
and the facts. Thereby the circumstance, that many sections 
carry a fully independent character and with all their greatness 
do not at all stand in any relation to the chief theme, matters not 
in the least. 

Z95. The Epic was an encyclopedia of the entire wealth of 
sacred wisdom that had e.xistcd l^forc the Mahabbarata united 
the manifold' elements into the totality of a picture. It >vas a 
school of religious education. The ilahdbhdrata is certainly the 
product of a historical process, but of a process, which generally 
attained consummation in the wider circle of the Epic art, so that 
our poetry as perfected into a text-book only appears likewise 
as the final product of an antecedent development. The history 
of Rhapsody is the history of Mahabhdrata. The metamorphosis 
of the Epos to the text-book is founded on a general inner trans- 
formation of Rhapsody from a sharply epic-narrative character 
to a rcligious-didactic one. ... If the cyclic Rhapsody were the 
messenger and the carrier of the entire Purana treasures, then it 
could also be the creator of the Malidbhdruta os an Epos and 
text-book. 

196. With regard to the question how the Rhapsody could 
so intcr\vcavc the rcligious-didactic material#’ with the epic story 
• of the Pdndavas tliat the poem became text-book and the text- 
book a poem alter the Puranic l>’pc, Dahlmann answers as 
follows : 

^\s the artistic technique gave unity to the gigantic nutcrials, 
it assumed in the contemporary plan of poetry the same purposes 
which were proper to the contemporary Rhapsody. Tlicsc cads 
were directed towards all-sided education. lUrapsody first worked 
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out the old stories into the chief work of the Epic. . . . These 
are pieces of old stories, which the Mahabharata brings into relation 
uith the Pandavas, in order to inrorpOTate them into the collecte . 
works, and indeed in such a way that they may be interwoven 
with the experiences of the chief heroes. The poetry fashio^ 
the Epic work out of existing materials after older models. T ^ 
heroic undertakings in “ Digvijaya " (the conquest of the won ). 
and religious wanderings of “ tiithayatra ” (pilgrimage) r^ 
parallel. They are sections of originally independent wor^- 
... So the history of the sorrows, the w’ar, and the victories of the 
Pandavas made up the threads on which, according to the Q'C 
fashion, story after story is linked. , . 

Through Epos and episodes are drawn descriptions which oiny 
a Rhapsody familiar with the art of poetry could offer. It does no 
however contradict the artistic excellence of the entire 
when many pieces gain an expansion and detail. " which stands ou 
of all relation to the importance that attaches to the rwpccbve 
pieces.” Whoever casts his glance only on the isolated situation, 
which is taken as motive for incorporation, may say the meaW 
are out of all proportion to the end. But not from an outer stand- 
point, but from the standpoint of the creative Rhapsody must 
the question of suitability (pmposiveness) be decided, and th®” 
nothing can be regarded as foreign addition, which is not foreign 
to the Rhapsody itself. Rhapsody was, however, the vehicle fi 
the entire wealth of religious and legendary tradition. 

197. Is the mixture of Epic and didactic dements a unique 
characteristic of the ilahabbaiata ? Or is the Mahabharata nO 
rather the product of a Rhapsody which under the influence of 
Smrti generally connected the teaching element with tlic poetical ‘ 
The outer critique leads us to the liisloi^l picture of the lihapsody. 
to the historical relation which hinds the Epos and Smrti 1 ^**^ 
common end before there was a Mahdbharata Smrti. According 
to Dahlmann historically the Rhapsody is the custodian and 
mediator of the rcligious^philosophical and rcligious-legal knowledge. 
The Rhapsody as the mediator of Dharma-Sdstra and "^oga* 
Sistra, this is the historical character of the epic art, which blos- 
somed as the Malidblidrata arose. That is shown by (hose numerous 
Ittkdsa documents, which the X3lh and the ijlh Books preserve. 
Thus if the l^Ialiibhdrala as a whole lus taken up the teaching 
clctncnls in the widest sense into the poctr)', it can only be the 
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product of the Rfiapsody which stands on the basis of Smfti as 
represented by the 12th and 13th Parvas. The Mahdbhdrata as 
Epic (i.c., as the poetical construction of stories, with the inlcr- 
weaNTng or transformation of many Akhyanas) lies wholly 
in the provniice of that Sastra which forms the basic element of the 
exclusively didactic Itilidsa parts^ The influence of the Rostra ' 
is a cluraclcrUtic of the whole Epic. Only a Rhapsody, which 
stood in closest connection with the ^astra, could shape the 
Mahdbhdrata as poetry in the way it binds to-day the ^dstra 
element with the Epic element. Indeed, it must have been one 
and the same Rliapsody which created alike the Epos and Smfti. 
It is that Rhapsody which became the meeting-point of religion 
and saving knowledge, the centre of a higher education for the 
ruling classes, founded on Dharma and Mok§a. 

198. We may notice the difference of standpoint between 
this German scholar on the one hand and orthodox Indian scholars 
like Subbd, Rdo and Tilak oh the other with regard to the treatment 
of the Mahdbhdrata. Dahlmann nowhere speaks of the unity of 
authorship for the Epic and the episodes, nor does he maintain 
that the didactic materials in the episodes were all composed by 
the same hand or even at the same age,asbeadmits that older works 
have been brought into relation with the Epic text. We must 
lend every support to his genetic-historical account of the growth 
of the Epic under the influence of the religious-didactic motive, 
and to his view pf the inner unity of the Epic and the episodes 
as a product of the Rhapsodic art directed towards the end of 
educating the people, although the mass of legends and didactic 
episodes assume a proportion and magnitude that can hardly be 
justified from the poetical and artistic standpoint. We are even 
prepared to accept his hypothesis that cycles 'of stories, which had 
centred round the heroes Rama, Kf^na and Arjuna from the 
earliest times, were threaded on to the Epic framework, and also 
that sectarian interests had much to do with the addition of many, 
an episode of older origin. 

SECTION IV. FINAL OBSERVATIONS ON DAHLMANN’S THEORY, 

THE gItA and the mahAbhArata 

199. There are, however,’ one or two important points in 
Dahlmann’s theory, on which we must make some observations 
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as they have a direct hearing on the problem we are dealing tvith, 
viz., the relation between the Gita and the Mahabharata. 

(i) Dahlmann admits that the episodes of the Mahabharata 
exercise little or no influence on the action of the Epos, and on y 
in some cases, if at all, are they vitally connected with the Epic 
events so as to alter the course of action. Mostly the episodes 
come by the back door, as it were, and leave the field without 
producing any effect on the Epic scene. Thus we can take au ay 
most of the episodes without creating any perceptible gap in the 
Epic, and the effect of their removal will be to lighten the burden 
of the story and to relieve the readers. Now, docs this circum- 
stance not favour our theory that episodes after episodes ha^c 
been added to the Epic from time to time in a very loose connection, 
and that much may have been altered or even omitted by 
editors? As a matter of fact, Dahlmann himself has. remarked, 
agreeing with Ludwig, that in the case of the Bhagavad-GUa or 
of the acquisition of divine weapons by Arjuna, the episodes wc 
introduced in a most external and laborious manner, so that if ’they 
arc taken away, the effect will be in no way damaging to the whole. 

Here in any case it is conceded that the Gita docs not fit in vcjy 
well with the Epic and need not be taken as an integral part of the 
2(ahibhdrata. 
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of our views, that the Gita was an independent treatise of the pre- 
Epic stage, which was later on appropriated by the editor of the 
Epic and modified or altered to some extent in course of this 
incorporation, although its fundamental character remains as it 
was in its origin ? 

201. (iii) The origin of the Epic as text-book is founded, accord- 
ing to this scholar, on the fundamental character of Rhapsody 
as the custodian and messenger of sacred knowledge. In support 
of his view of the Rhapsodic art, to which the Mahabharata itself 
owes its origin, he cites certain episodes as apt illustrations : 
viz., historical-didactic frsfgments contained in the 12th and 13th 
books of the Epic as well as the mass of legends of the 3rd and 
5th books. These parts, as is admitted by Dahlmann, rest on old 
materials and bear the stamp of ready-made and completed poems. 
The Mahabharata in its episodic and didactic sections goes back 
to older discourses. For instance, Tfrtbaydtrd and Markapdeya 
Parva sections present us legends which, in spite of isolated 
changes here and there, have been received essentially in the same 
form in which they were found in the older sources. We may 
extend the same principle in the case of the Bhagavad-Gitd as well, 
for it must have been a ready-made and finished poem before it 
was inserted in the present Epic and has still retained its character- 
istic form in spite of minor modifications of an isolated kind. We 
may thus join \sith Dahlmann when he claims that the episodic 
and the didactic stuff of the Mahabharata presents a Rliapsodic 
literature >\hich is older as compared with the total form of the 
present Mahdbhdrata Ijdng before us and that this stuff existed 
once by itself unthout direct relation to the chief material of the 
Epic. We would simply add that the Bhagavad-Gitd is certainly 
one sud; didactic episode, which had once e.xisted by itself as an 
Upani^dic text before it was connected with the Epic story. 

202. (iv) .i\jiother significant remark of Dahlmann also adds 
to the strength of our position. If the present Jlahdbhdrata was 
preceded by the Bhdrata-Kathd, Bliirata-Akhyana, etc., and if 
the editors of the present Epic united numerous stories and philo- 
sophical-religious pieces like the 12th and 13th Books to these 
original frameworks, as Dahlmann maintains, we are justified 
in viewing the Bliagavad-GItd as one of the episodes of the philo- 
sopliical-religious type, \shich was not contained in the original 
Bhdrata, but was rather at first on independent text and later on 
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incorporated into the Mahabharata by its editors along with other 
didactic texts like the Santiparva. . 

203. (v) According to this learned Indologist, Krsna and 

make up in their epic-religious unity a fundamental element ° 
present Mahabharata. KKna is in the whole epic not^ less 0 
than a hero. One cannot speak of an older part, in which 
appeared still as the old hero of the stories, and younger pa » 
in which he is the sectarian incarnation of Brahnia. This epic 
mystic relation receives its sublimest expression in the Bhagava 
Gita. In form, the Bhagavad-Gita is a " Sainvai^ 
after the fashion of those philosophical dialogues, designate 
Itihdsa, offered by Book XII. It belongs to that l^gen 
cycle which built itself aroimd Kr^na and Arjuna under the 1 1^ 

ence of Yoga-idea. This philosophical dialogue, which ® 
itself on the names of Kr?na and Arjuna, was assimilated m 
genuine Epic element along with the Ky^pa cult which ^ . 
sectarian colour and it was interpolated into that section " 
opens the decisive war, so that the poetic representation of wa 
and triumphs raises itself on the basis of that religious-philosophw 
wisdom, of which the Rhapsody had Iwicome the custodian. 

In this passage of Dahlmann's work there b contained a kerne 


of truth behind the husk of fictitious ideas. .. . 

204. He has virtually conceded that the Giti was originally 
an independent work and later on assimilated in the genuine .Epi*^ 
element and interpolated into that section which opens the decisive 
war. But he is wrong in supposing that this poem of ours belonge 
to that legend-cycle which built itself around KRna and Arjun^ 
under the influence of the Yoga-idea, for although Kr 59 ^ ^ , 
Arjuna are the speakers, there b nothing peculiarly Kfsnaite and 
Arjunite in the present Giti. nor could there be anything of the 
Krina-Arjuna storyK:ycIcs in the original Gitd, which, as wc shall 
see, was of the nature of an Upanu^dic treatise. 

205. Wc admit that the insertion of the Gitd in the Epb was 
due to the sectarian influence of the Krsna ciUt and was probably 
facilitated by the fact that the original Gitd in its Upanifadic 
form was a dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna, whose names were 
associated with the licroic poem, known as the Mahdbhdrata Epic, 
and also by the fact that the dialogue of the Gitd resembled to some 
extent the ''sarnvddas" or Ilihdstt contained in the 12th Book 
of the Mahdbhdrata. But wc fail to discover any cpic-mj'stic 
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logical fallacy in relating the Krsna-cycle to the Epic in its^ 
stage. He tells us that the qrdic stories of Krsns^ Rama 
been prevalent independently of and prior to the origin of t e 
ilahabharata, since the remotest period of Sanskrit 
and that the editors of the Mababhaiata had subsequently ad 
these stories to the Epic by connecting them \vith the events ^ 
experiences in the lives of Pandava heroes and at the same time 
modifying them to some extent in the light of the ch^cter o 
the EpiCj and yet he holds inconsistently that the Arjuna^j « 
and the Panduite Epic were given a Kritwite character by the edi ore 
of the ilahabharata. \Vc are at a loss to understand whether ® 
Panduite version of the Epic was the earlier, to which t e 
Krfnaite character was given at a later stage, or 'vhe ^ 
the kT§naite element w’as already predominant in the Epic and ® 
Arjuna-myth was only a later development coloured by Kr 5 -?i^ 
Evidently, this learned scholar is guilty of a petiiio 
in so far as he proves the original Kfinaite character of the Maha 
bhdrata by reference to the relation of the Pandavas, especi^y 0 
Arjuna, to Kr§ni in the present Epic, and yet proves the 
character of the Epic hero. Arjuna, by reference to the suppos^ 
original unity of the Kr5ija-Arjuna cult and the dominance of tb® 
sectarian Bhakti towards in the original Epic. Had he 

been aware of moving in this vicious cLrcle, he would certain y 
have offered an explanation, as he has done in the case of pro\mg 
the Rhapsodic unity of the Epic element and the Sdstra clemcn . 
or of the narrative and the didactic materials in the oldest Malu* 
bhdrata by reference to the character of certain episodes in the 
present ilahibhirata itself (viz . the lath and 13th Books), a pf^ 
cedure which on his own admission has the appearance of a 
Principii. 
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the period of the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas), and that the root 
of the narrative as well as didactic portions of the Mahabharata 
must be sought in the Vedic literature — a view which is entirely 
in agreement with our contention as to the Upanisadic origin 
and character of the Bhagavad-Gita. (ii) That the art of reconciling 
poetry and philosophy, of combining the amusing and the educative 
functions and blen^g the narrative story and sublime moral 
lessons in an indissoluble synthesis' and harmony, has alw’ays been 
a characteristic of the early Indian literature, and that the hlaha- 
bharata owes its Epic-didactic unity to this splendid trait or 
divine blessing with which the ancient thinkers of our land were' 
endowed, a concession which secures to the Gita all the beauty and 
grandeur of a philosophical poem with an ethical fervour and 
religious depth and spiritual elevation, even in its ^original form, 
(ui) That the Epic Mahdbharata has attained its encyclopedic bulk 
by successfully and successively incorporating into itself the vast 
store of ancient wisdom scattered in the Yedic llteratiire and in 
the Purina legends and myths with a view to making the highest 
mode of culture and the t^st means- of salvation widely accessible 
to the illiterate masses of India through the art of rhapsody, an 
end which accounts for the character of -the Epic as Smrti or 
authoritative text-book on law and morals and also for the educative 
influence of the ilahabharata on succeeding generations of Hindu 
sages and statesmen up to the present day. This view of the 
Epic not only confirms our proposition that the Bhagavad-Gita 
was originally an ethico-religious philosophical poem with its 
root in the Upanisadic age, but also explains why it was later op 
inserted in the body of the ilahabharata as a didactic episode, 
(iv) Lastly, that the ilahabharata has retained its Epico-didactic 
character (with a sectarian colouring added to it later on under 
the influence of the Kr|na cult) from an early age. 

2og. Thus our examination of the views of Tilak and Dahlmann 
enables \is to separate the grains of truth from the husk of error 
in their theories. Both Tilak and Dahlmann are right to some 
extent, the former in so far as he conceives of the present ilahd- 
bhdrata as based on the first and original Epic, but with copious 
additions, and the latter in so far os he holds that the Epic was 
a text-book from the beginning and recci\-ed didactic episodes 
from time to time to suit the purposes of the Rhapsody, under 
the influence of which the Epic story and the Epic morals and 
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philosophy developed in the first instance. But none of theffl 
have been able to determine the essential nature of the • 

Gita in its original form and its true relation to the present .. 
bharata, and both of them have wrongly and inconsistently enO o 
sought to read into the Mahabharata no less than into the 
the influence of the Bha^vata religion or Kisna cult, . i 

they have not only been untrue to the historical order of dev op 
meat of the religious literature of India, but also to the essen 
spirit and the fundamental teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita. 



Chapter VI 


UPAKISADIC ORIGIN OF THE GITA 

SECTION I. THE ORIGINAL gItA AS AN UPANISADIC TEXT 

210. As to the question whether the Gita formed a genuine 
part of the Slahabharata or was a later interpolation. Hr. Telang 
had noticed that the alternatives for us to choose from are not 
only two, that the section in question (i.e., the Gita) may be a 
genuine part of the work (i.e., the Mahabhirata), or that it may be 
a later interpolation, but also that the section may have been 
in e.\istencc at the date of the original Epic as an independent 
treatise and then incorporated by the Epic editor into his oun pro- 
duction. But while admitting all these possible alternatives, Telang 
shrank from examining thetr grounds uith sufficient industry and 
boldness, and accepted the orthodox and traditional view rather 
uncritically uith these remarks : " Possibly the Gita, may have 
existed as such a dialogue before the^rababbarata and may have been 
appropriated by the author of the Mababbdrata to his own purpose, 
But yet ... I am prepared to adhere, I will not say without diffi- 
dence, to the theory of the genuineness of the Bhagavad-Gita 
as a portion of the original Mahabhdrata.** 

I think the third alternative hypothesis, which was mentioned 
by Telang only to be summarily dismissed, can now be established 
on secure grounds. 

2ir. Our reasons for believing that the Gita was originally 
an Upani^ad and was subsequently taken up into the body of the 
Mahabhdrata to fill up the place occupied by a dialogue of similar 
contents in the original Epic arc. stated below : 

(i) Even the editors of the Moliabharata in its present form 
call our episode ” Bliagavad-GItd Upani^ad ” as at the end of every 
cliaptcr of the Gltd in the extant recension of Uie Epic, we find tJie 
words ’* Thus ends the chapter entitled ' so and so ' in the (/pjiii jai 
Sung by ike LerJ," etc. (B/aiguvjJ-Gt/asii Up>inifjdsu). (u) Tlie 
corhmentator Madhusudan Samswati compares the Gitd uith 
the dialogues in the Vedas especially in the Upani^ds. os those 
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between Janaka and Yajnavalkyn. (iii) The relation 

the teacher and the pupil is pretty much the same in the i a 

in the Upanisads, the teacher demanding absolute 

ence from the pupil and sometimes identifying himself uath ra 

in both cases, as exemplified in the stories of Satyakama 

and Up-kosala Kamalayana in Chand. Up. rV. 4-9, 

and Pratardan in Kausitald III, Yama and Nachiketa in.Ka • 

( v) As in the Upanisa^ (Chand. Ill, ii, 4* Mund. I, l"2)» ^ 

Gita (IV. r-3) the origin of the secret wisdom is assigned o 
oldest period of history and traced back to the creator of th® 

(v) The text is pervaded through and through by the spint o 
Upani^ad and in an old poem, generally quoted by the commen 
and inserted in the current editions of the Gita, by way of 
or glorifying its contents, we arc told that the nectar of „ 

in the Gita is, as it were, the pure milk from the cow consu » 
of all the Upanisadas, which was milched by the milkman 
in the presence of Arjuna serving as a calf and for the enjoyme 
of the wise, who are to drink this milk. Nothing could be 
authoritative than this verse about the traditional view j 

purity and sublimity of the teachings of the Gltd must have ha 
their original sources in the soil and the atmospheie of the Upahi 
§ads. (\'i) Even a large number of verses* in the Gita are ahnOS 
quotations from the Upanisads with slight modifications in some 
cases, e.g. : 


G. n. 19 — Katha II. ig. 

G. II. 20— Kaiha II. x8. 

G. II. zg — liajha II. 7 
G. in. 42-43 — Kajha III. lo-xj 
Kajha VI 7-S. 

G. VIII. II— Katha II. 15. 


G. XV. I— Katha VII. 

G. XI. 48, 53— Katha H. »-9- 

II 23*24- 

G. V 13— Svet. in. 18. , 

G. Xlir 14, i5— Svet. III. to- 


Besides there are still more numerous passages in the Gita, 
where the stamp of the speculations of the Upani§ads is too apparent 
to escape the notice of discerning scholars. We may quote a 
large number of verses from the Upanijatls which present thoughts 
perfectly parallel to those of the Giti, so far as the combination of 
ihcistic and panthebtic ideas is concerned {vide Para. 15, 

Cliap. II, sec. 1). 

(vii) Apart from the general similarity of thought in the Glti 
and the Uj>ani^Js, there is a peculiar kinshipof our text uith'lhC 


* Tl.e»* to Ue uteTp^atUoiu. 
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Ka^ha Upanisad which cannot fail to strike every serious reader. 
The problem of the immortality of the soul is the kernel of both the 
scriptures ; and the teachings concerning the nature and the 
means of salvation are markedly similar in both ; the large number 
of verses quoted from the Katha Upanisad by the Gita unmistakably 
shows that the poet of the Gita was perfectly f am iliar with the 
Katha Upanisad. 

212. (viii) Agreeing with Pandit Sitdndth Tattvabhushan, I 
would even go so far as to maintain that the author of the Gita 
is indebted to the Katha Upanisad III. 3-4 for the* plan of his work 
{yide " Krgna and the Gita,” pp. 95-6). The dialogue between Krsna 
and Arjuna may symbolically represent that moral experience in 
every human soul, that conflict between a higher ideal of duty and 
the lower dictate of inclination, wherein the mysterious and divine 
voice of conscience sets itself at war against the desires and self- 
interest of the individual. Thus the author of the Giti may have 
used the old story of the Mahdbhdrata as his material for the 
illustration of a spiritual truth, so that our acceptance or denial 
of particular historical facts concerning the traditional Mahdbhirata 
is immaterial for a proper understanding of the teachings of the 
Gitd. 

213. (Lx) There is a close connection between the Gltd and the 
Svctddvatara Upanl^d, and we have already noticed the views of 
Weber and Max Miiller on the implications of their resemblance in 
thought {vide Bk. I, Chap. 11 , paras. 15-16). If Barth regarded the 
SvctdSvatara Upanisad as a sort of ” Shivaite Bhagavad-Gltd,” one 
can more appropriately describe the Gitd as a Kr§naite Svetadvatara 
Upani^d. But strictly speaking, the Gitd is a product of the same re- 
ligious, moral, social and intellectual environment as the Katha and 
the SvetdSvatara Upani?ads, and the use of such epithets as Kr?na 
or Vdsudeva for God in the Gitd no more proves the Vai§nava 
or Bhdgavata character of the Gitd than the expressions $iva, 
liana, ^laheh'ara (connotations of the Supreme Bebg) employed in 
the Svetddvatara Upanisad make it a text-book of the sect of 
SaKuism, for both of them belong to the pre-sectarian stage of the 
religious history of India. 

314. (x) Though I cannot agree with Hopkins in holding that 
” the Divine song is at present a Knuaite version of an older 
Vi^nuitc poem,” I must give full support to his riew, viz., that the 
Gitd was at first an unscctarian wx>rk, and perhaps a later Upanifad. 
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the Bhagavad-Gita was in subsequent times^the source of inspiration 
and the model of composition for many sectarian writers, who labelled 
their works of a much inferior type with the name of a Gita, e.g., 
Rama*Gita, Siva-Gita, Visnu-Gita, etc. (wtftf Tilak's " Gita-rahasya," 
pp. 2-6).' 

Thus the concurrence of the ancient Indian tradition with the 
researches of modem scholars justifies us in assigning to the Qita 
the same status and independence as to an Upanisadic treatise. 

SECTION II. THE ORIGINAL GItA V1E\VED INDEPENDENTLY OF 
THE EPIC MAhAbKARATA . 

218. Now, the question will naturally arise, ” Can we treat the 
present Gita apart from its Epic relations ? Is it not an integral 
part of the Jlahabharata story ? What does the text of our 
Bhagavad-Gitd tell us on the point ? Does the great Epic bear 
any trace of its having received subsequent additions and inter- 
polations in the form of the Bhagavad-Gitd and other didactic 
texts ? " Let us now turn to the texts themselves for an adequate 
answer, appealing to our reason as the supreme judge, relying on 
our critic^ faculty as the principal advocate and interrogating 
hard, solid facts os our sure witnesses. 

That the GUd is not intimately connected with the Epic 
Slahdbhdrata, nor forms an integral part of the latter, will be evident • 
from the following facts and considerations 
2x9. (i) The Gita itself does not refer to the Bhdrata war except 
in the first chapter (1-46) and the concluding verse of the last 
chapter (XVIII, 59-60, 72-7S). These verses, however, must be 
regarded as additions made to the original Mahabharata by those 
who inserted the Gita in it. For the interpolators must have found 



lUAisrt ul Aa t.lixt cukes >i uckT tiui icey «e(« wiuieu Aiiei Uie 

hkj klrekjy kttkisej hiUa t*szK aaU popolAnt}-. 
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it necessary to introduce certain verses at tLe begim^g 

end of the original Gita-Uparusadsoastoadaptittotnen^ 

of the great Epic. _ , . j ^ 

' 220. (ii) Similarly there are Epic associations m ^1* 
verses in the second chapter (II. i-io and 31-38). ^%nisad^ 

regarded as parts of the original Epic interpola^ in the 

Gita in order to bring about the fusion or unification gecuit 
works originally independent of one another, and there y o ^ , 
a perfect harmony between the older Gita and the .j 

narrative. Moreover, the ideas underlying the verses G. ^^3 
are diametrically opposed to the doctrine of disintereste _ 
which forms the burden of the ethical teachings of the Gita, ^ 
presence of these verses naturally raises in our mind the suspia _ 
they were not parts of the original Gita-Upani^ad, but wffi . 
found their way from the original Epic to the'mtefI»H c 
through the unconsdotis error of a copyist or the wilful 
ardent redactor. Even an orthodox scholar like 
Chatt^ee, reputed to be a master in the art of 

historical criticism in Bengal, was inclined to consider these ' 
to he interDolations. 
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(viz.. Chap. IV-X and Chap. XII-XVII) we do not meet ^vith a 
single reference to the scene of the battlefield of Kuruk?etra, nor to 
the Epic story or incidents of any kind, which might remind us of the 
fact that Kr?na and Arjuna had anything to do with the Bharata 
war or that the object of' the teachings of the Gita was to induce 
Arjuna to fight; so pre-occupied and deeply absorbed are both the 
speakers of the dialogue in topics relating to the modes of spiritual 
culture, the ethical ideal and subtle metaphysical concepts. 

223. (v) It is only in the eleventh chapter that we find a few 
verses (XI. 26-28, 32-34. 41-42, 46) which seem to indicate the Epic 
relations of the Gita. The genuineness of these verses in the eleventh 
chapter might as well be doubted on more than one ground. We 
admit that the revelation of the Divine Form or the representation 
of God as working in nature and history^ with the Universe as His 
body and human beings as His instruments, as meets us in this chapter, 
does not impair the unity of thought in the Discourses of the Gita 
if they ate taken m their spiritual significance. But the hideous 
picture of awful Dispenser or terrible destroyer, 

biting to pieces the heroes and soldiers assembled in the theatre 
of war, certainly comes violently into conflict with the essential 
^irit of the Vaifnava religion of love and reminds one of the cult of 
bakti worshippers who symbolize the destructive power of the 
deity through the image of Goddess Kdli. 

We may also concede that the original of this mode of representa- 
tion of the Universal and Infinite Form of God may be found in the 
hymns of the Rgveda (c.g., Puni^ Sukta} and Uie allegorical teach- 
ings of the Upgjiijads (c.g., the whole universe being depicted as 
the sacrificial horse in the BfhadAranyaka Upani§ad), and that the 
general framework of the chapter may be allowed to stand as the 
original contribution of the author of the Upani^dic Gltd. But 
stiU \vc find it difficult to reconcile the presence of these verses 
26-28, 32-34 and 41-42 >vith the absence of any reference to the 
Epic narrative of the events of the war throughout the whole of the 
poem from the second chapter to the eighteenth (except of course 
the concluding six or seven verses of this last chapter). But the 
internal self-contradiction of these verses will be more tlian evident 
from the fact that in verse 46 ^Vijuna asked Knna to assume 
his former (tc.. usual) form, having four ar/nr. implj-ing that 
cvrn in his usual form possessed fourarms and was thereby recognized • 
in virtue of this special dUtinctioa to be Uie veritable incarnation 
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of God, while in the verses 41-42 there is clear indication that w 
his usual form and ordinary intercourses, Krs^ was treated jus 
like any other man, as a friend of Arjuna and called by his name 
KrsM or Jadava, without the sl^htest suspicion that there was 
anything divine about him. It is more reasonable to assume tha 
the prayer put in the mouth of Arjuna in tWs chapter and many 
other verses signifying the divinity of Kfs^ in the Gita are later 
additions made by KKna-worshippers and not to be regarded as 
genuine parts of the original Gita, nor of the original Mahabhara 
224. (vi) Another point showing the inconsistency of these ^ erses 
deserves mention. If the object of the Cnta had been to induce 
Arjuna to fight, as- the Epic narrators would have us believe, there 
was no need for any further (hscourse, after the Divine Form 
revealed to Arjuna. and the whole of the last seven chapters of 2 
Gita (Xn-XViri) might easUy be dispensed with. For Arjuoa says 
• at the end of Chapter XI {verse 51) that he is now restored to lus 
consciousness and composure at the sight of the human form 0 
Kr§ga, and there is almost a repetition of the same verse at the en 
of the eighteenth chapter (verse 73), where, too, Arjuna says lha 
he has now regained his memory (or true knowledge) and his 
ance is Spelled, As this delineation of the revelation 0* ^ . 
Divine Form was later on imitated in many other parts of the Epi® 
and in some of the Purinas, we may rightly assume that it was 
a very popular piece and attracted the attention of all writers. 
U is not improbable, therefore, that the beauty and the sublmuty 
of the eleventh chapter tempted some of the sectarian enthusiasts to 
insert in it their own compositions and to pass them in the name 0 
the author of the Gita. Wc are inclined to ascribe the presence 
of the few verses associated with the Epic war in the elevent 
chapter of the Gita to this fact and to reject them as later 
interpolations. 

225. (vii) Thus if we read the \'arious chapters of our tcjct witl» u 
critical eye, we discover that there is very little in them to justjly 
the current and cnoncous notion that the Gitd is a genuine part o« 
the >Iahabhdxata. while all evidences converge to favour the hyp^ 
thesis ol its Uparti^dic origin and character. U we simply exclude 
about eighty verses from the present GUd (c.g.. I. i'4b. IL 
ii’dS. Xf. aO-28, 32*34. 41-42. XVIIL 59^. 7“*7S} uc can di\-cst 
it of allEpic assocbtioru* without creating any voi.d in its philosophical 
,artJ religious contents. 
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226. (vui) Oi course, there will still remain the irreducible 
nunimum of the Epic basis of the Bhagavad-Gitd in so far as' Krena 
and'Arjuna, who are the chief heroes or principal figures in the 
Mahabharata Epic, are also represented as the prominent speakers 
ni the dialogue of the Gita. But and Arjuna as they stand in 
our poem need not be taken as hKtorical persons or imaginary 
heroes as painted in the Great Epic, for there are no facts or incidents 
about their life and character, related in other parts of 
the Mahibharata or in the Puranas, which enter into the funda- 
mental doctrines or the essential spirit of the discourses in the 
Gitd, 

227. (be) When we consider the propriety or suitability of the 
Gita as a whole in its relations to the Epic text, we find that like 
many other didactic episodes of the Mahabhirata the Gita does not 
fit in very well with the narrative of events leading to or associated 
'vith the War of Kuruk§etra, so that the removal oi the Gitd from 
the Bhi§nmparva would not create any gap in, or impair the beauty 
of the Epic story. On the contrary, we are at a loss to understand 
(i) why Arjuna, who is reputed to be the hero of a hundred fights 
and has already taken part in fratricidal warfares, who has con- 
jointly with his brother Pandavas planned the whole procedure and 
made long and elaborate preparations for this great war, should 
be so^ overtaken by a temporary weakness and overwhelmed with 
pjcf just at the moment when he is about to engage himself in the 
fatal combat, and (ii) why Krspa who is supposed to be the Almighty 
Ruler and Dispenser of all events and to make of every man an 
mstrument in his hands for the realization of his Divine ends, 
should take the trouble of 'going in a round-about way and spending 
So much of his valuable time and energy in persuading Arjuna to 
fight. 

228. (x) Those who regard the Great Epic as an authentic 
history in each and every part of it and as representing facts as they 
actually, happened in the remotest period of Indian antiquity, 
will find it difficult to c.xplain, without having recourse to a theo- 
logical faith or supernatural miracles, which arc of course beyond 
rational criticism, how such lofty speculations on Ethics, Philosophy 
and Ueligion could be carried on in the midst of intense excitement 
prcN-ailing among two belligerent parlies \silh' a stupendous array 
of troops on both sides face to face, and how these sublime practical 
lessens of the GUi. ranging from the restraint of senses to the 
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practice of Yoga, the most difficult art of reaUziug God in all and all m 
God, could be effectively taken to heart and assimilated and even 
carried out in actual conduct by Arjuna within such a short time , 
for. while the Gita tells us that it takes many years of constan 
practice and patient perseverance to curh the desires of the mifl 
and to acquire the habits of disinterested action, the weak an 
tender-hearted Arjuna, overwhelmed with grief as he was, seems o 
have instantaneously mastered all these modes of discipline an 
culture and proceeded,.to the field of action immediately after t e 
Discourses of the Gita were finished. If it be urged as against tms 
objection that by the grace of God and with the aid of the Divine 
Revelation, even impossible feats can be accomplished by orimia^ 
mortals and within the shortest possible time, we wonder why t ^ 
whole travail of discussion on subtle metaphysical topics throughou 
the eighteen chapters of the Gita could not be dispensed with m 
favour of this miraculous performance by means of grace an 
revelation. 

229. (xi) Evidently the object of the Gitd was not to induce 
the hero Arjuna to fight, but to educate the soul of man in 
the art of conquering passions and other enemies of the nwrai 
life, that tempt us daily in the spiritual battles of the world, and 
in the light of this supreme end all the discourses of the 
can be consistently and satisfactorily explained. But from this 
view-point we carmot accept the Bbagavad-Gitd as a genuine 
part of the Mahabhirata, even if the Epic is considered to be a 
product of pure poetic imagination without ai^ historical founda* 
tion.^ For even a fiction or creation of fancy is subject to rules of 
propriety which make it amenable to the judgment of literary 
critics. Now, considered by the standard of symmetry, order, 
sense of proportion, poetic justice and such other canons of 
literary criticism, the introduction of the Bhagavad-Cita 'Vith 
over six hundred verses of most sublime and beautiful didactic 
elements, at the point when the great Bhdrata war is about to 
begin, exceeds all limits of propriety and forms an anomaly 
which can only be accounted for by the supposition that the 
combinatioa of the Btiagavad-GUi Upani^d with the Bhdrala 
Epic is more or less accidental and tliat the former ivas inserted 
in the body of ffie Utter by some foreign interpolators. It seems 

«iili tb« Httnuoa of il»« hUionciiy of Un 
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very probable that m the original Epic there was a short discussion 
as to the propriety of killing one’s kith and kin in the battle, and 
an exhortation to the Ksatriyas on the duties of Eghting %vith a 
faith in the' future hfe and in the immortality of the soul, as 
Hobmann suggests ; and that it is on the basis of these 
discussions and exhortations that the original Gita-Upanisad was 
remodelled, and inserted in the Epic by the interpolators exactly 
at the place where the Gita section begins in the present Maha- 
bhi^ta. - •' 

SECnOK in. CONCLUSIONS OF PART II 

230. Our critical study of the relation of the Gita to the Slaha- 
bharata and careful review of the contributions of modem scholars 
on the subject, then, seem to justify us in forming the following 
conditions: (i)'The Bhagavad-Gita was in its original form an 
Upani§adic treatise, independent of the Epic Mahabharata. 
(u)'It was later on incorporated into the Epic by later editors 
along with other didactic episodes, (ui) The Epic Mahdbhdrata, 
w, was not originally what it is in its present form, but has passed 
though various stages of development and through successive 
embons in the hands of different authors, so that many of its parts, 
Uke the Gitd and the Mok^dboima sections, are of older origin 
and arc to be treated as later additions to the Epic, (iv) Even 
w Its present form the Gitd can be viewed entirely apart from its 
Epic relations and tliis poetic episode contains evidences enough 
to show that the significance of its teachings far transcends the 
local and temporal limitations imposed on it by its connection 
^ ith the Mahdbhdrata incidents and can be truly grasped only when 
Its moral and religious lessons arc dissociated altogether from the 
Epic setting and the scene of the Ktinik|ctra war. (v) The object 
of the poet of the Gita was not to induce ^Vrjuna, the hero of the 
Epic, to engage him^f in fighting against his kith and kin, but to 
teach humanity the sublime art of scU<ontrol and self-conqucst 
w the midst of the trials and temptations of the world, and to 
encourage the human soul in fighting its battles in spiritual life, the 
battles of the spirit against the discordant elements of the flesh, 
of duty against desires and inclinations. 

We have also hinted tliat the Mahdbhdrata and the Gitd liave 
both received their character at a later period and that 

Kf^na hiiuvclf lias played llic role of a hunun hero and a divine 
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incarnation in successive stages of the development of the Epic- 
But we must devote a separate Book to the consideration of this 
important problem, as there is a good deal of controversy on the 
subject of the relation between the religion of the Gitd and the 
religion of Kr§na Vdsudeva. And this will form the subjec 
matter of Fart Ilf. 



PART THREE 

the bhagavad-gitA and the bhAgavata religion • 



Chapter I 


THE EPIC AND THE GITA AS THE WORKS OF A 
VAI§t 4 AVA AUTHOR AND PRODUCTS OF THE 
KR^NA CULT 

SECnoU PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

231. We have maintained that the Bhagavad-Gita was origin' 
ally an independent treatise of the Upanijadic form which was 
later on taken up into the body of the Mahabhdrata. Those 
■who regard the Gita as an integral part of the Mahabharata and 
accept them both as the works of the same author, generally do 
so on the assumption that the glorification of is the central 

theme of the Epic as well as of the episode, and that both the 
scriptures were \>tittcn by a Vai^nava author. In the present book 
we propose to deal unth the question whether the Gitd and the 
Mahdbhdrata are and have alsvays been K^rjaite* in character, 
and whether the original Epic and the original Gitd received 
numerous ad^tions and modifications in the hands of Bhdgavata 
editors and Vai^nava interpolators and were originally united 
by them in their present form subservient to the needs and interest 
of a sectarian propaganda. 

232. That the Bliagavad-GUd is a product of the Bh^avata 
religion and represents the teachings of the Divine Incarnation 
Kfsna Mho is supposed to have acted as a charioteer of Arjuna 
in the Kuruk^ctra war of the >talv 4 bUirata is a belief so Middy 
prc%-alcnt among the Hindus and is so deeply rooted in the Indian 
traditions that lurdly any commentator has doubted its \'alidity 
or thought it necessary to examme the basis of this assumption. 
Even modem scholars of IndU and Europe, who have seriously 
questioned the soundness of most of the time-honoured traditional 
UUcU and often tcjcctcd as untezublc. because unhistorical and 
uncritical, some fundamental presuppositions of the ancient 
commentators MiiU regard to the iatcrpicution of Indian philo' 
sephical and tcxsi. Iiavc taatly accepted or expressly 
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supported this common notion as to the Bblgavata !v! 
Vaisnava character of the teachings of the Gita. ar 

in the Gita the oldest dogmatic exposition not only of ’ 

but of the sectarian religion in general, Dahlmann p. . 

this philosopWcal dialogue the sublimest expression o * ^5 

mystic relation of the Divine and heroic elements in e P . 

of Kr^na and Arjuna, and holds that it belongs to ^.y,. 
cycle which built itself around Krsna and Arjuna under ^ 
ence of the Yoga-idea and was taken up into 
element, coloured by sectarian Kr^na ailt. HopHns spea 
the Gita, as the Krsnaite version of an older Vi^nuite poem. 

We shall now proceed to discuss the views of sue ^ 
scholars as Mr. C. V. Vaidya, Mr. Subba. Rao, Mr. B. ■ . ' 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Bankimchandra and others, j 

tain either that the Gtti is a product of the Bhigavata 
Vai^ijavism or that the Epic Mahabhdrata as a whole is 
in honour of the Vaiipava incarnation Kfipa and 
whom, therefore, its various epbodes, including especia y 
^ Bhagavad-Gitd, have received a sectarian colouring and xnus 
interpreted in that light. We propose to subject the 
all these scholars to a critical investigation and draw out 
elements of truth contained therein, lejecting all that is con r y 
to historical facts or to the laws of thought. To keep up 
continuity of our treatment with the result of the last *; . 
will be convenient to discuss the relevant topics of the su )c 
under our consideration in the foUo\ving order : ; 

(i) Is KRna the central figure of the Mahabbarata and was c 


author of the Epic a Vaisnava poet ? . 

(ii) \Vhat is the relation between the Gita and the NiriyaniJ* 
section of the Epic, which is the principal source of our information 
about the origin and earliest form of the Bhdgavata movemen 
(iii| Wliat are the differentiating features in the Gita that lea 
some scholars to deny its Upani^dic origin and accept this tc-x^ 
as a product of the Bhagavata religion ? 


SECTION U. KK§:jAITE CIIAKACIXK OF THE EllC ANO TllC OllA 
(Tfic fiews of Mddhaxdttidryya, iufpotUd hy 
2J4. Dw orthodox view of the Mahibhirata is perhaps most 
clearly prcicntcd by .tlddfuvich.try’^'a, w ho IclK os in hb 
130 
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AiVntiya that the Bharata is the guide to or standard of all the 
nght conclusions which the several scriptures (viz., l^gveda, Pun- 
charatra, original Raniayana and Brahmasutra) are intended to 
teach, and these conclusions are illustrated in the Bharata by refer- 
ence to authenticated facts. As of all the avaldras of almighty God 
Srikrs^ U the nearest in time, the events of the world in relation 
to this incarnation are adopted as illustrations. Following his 
^thority Mr. Subba. Rao has laid great stress on the fact that 
ARna is the central figure of the Mahabharata. *' Even to the 
casual reader,'* says Mr. Rao, “ the general tenor of the work is 
evidently the glorification of Vi|nu, and as such the work must be 
Mplained only with reference to the spirit of the IJgveda Samhita. 
This tenor of the Bharata is recognized in the later works, Vyasa 
IS often referred to as an avatdra of Vijnu, and he is said to have 
made the Bhdrata Vai§^vitc in spirit, and these references 
mxist have some intrinsic relation and references to support the 
view. To show that the same spirit pervaded all the literature 
Mould then be the effect the author intended to produce. 

Again we are told, the Bhdrata story is the repetition of the. 
typical story of facts and the eternal strife between the good and 
the evil, repeated in the oldest Vcdic literature as the stru^le 
betsveen the Suras and the Asuras making visible the dispensation 
o* the almighty Providence. This leads to the view of the Bhdrata 
“ a story of the working of Providence, and only in this light the 
uU force of the Vydsa's statement becomes evident, viz., ' There 
IS nothing equal to Kirayana, nor was. nor will be. With the help 
of this true proposition t shall explain all facts.’* 



the Gl-rA AND THE KFISNA CULT 
factory of the origin and growth of these two cults, and the wor- 
thr^^^ Visnu and the followers of Kr?na- may have passed 
. ough a long stage of mutual rivalry and opposition before the 
Wo c^ts were united and fused together. We know from the 
sec anan scriptures themselves that Kr§na began his career as 
^ re ormer by opposing the Vedic religion of sacrifices offered 
0 ndra and other gods. Thus even if it were established that 
e author of the original -^.lahabharata was a Vaisnava himself 
%vrote this great Epic to glorify the object of his worship, 
'would^ not necessarily follow that the supremacy of Krsna as an 
God was recognized by him or preached in his works. 
238. (iiij Similarly Mr. Rdo supports and justifies the traditional* 
View, referred to in later works, viz., that Vyasa is an Avatara . 
th* niade the Bharata Vaisrivaite in spirit. Now granting 

th^ t* well-founded, does it not appear strange to all 

™nds except those who are influenced by sectarianism 
' 1 Incarnation of Vi^pu (Vyasa) should have thought of 
glorifying another incarnation of Vi§nu (Kr§na)> when both are 
eheved to have been contemporaries ? Is it not far more natural 
and reasonable to conceive that Vyasa was accepted as an incama- 
on of Vi§5u by the sectarian followers of the Kr|i?a cult because 
0* his writing the Epic which is supposed to have supplied the 
^t«hand authentic information about the life and works of their 
God, and that this deification of the author of the Mahabhdrata 
"^Ppened exactly at the same time when the Bhagavatas elevated 
their own favourite hero to the rank of god and identified him 
'Vith V 4 nu and also gave a Kj^naite colouring to the ‘whole Epic ? 
Moreover, if there is any foundation for the belief that Vydsa 
Was not the author but only the editor of the Epic and that he 
*nade the Bharata Vai§navite in>spirit, are we not justified in in-- 
ferring that originally the Bharata Epic had been non-sectarian 
■ and non-Vaisnavite in spirit before it was edited by this Vai§nava 
writer ? For, -we have already seen that, according to Tilak and 
other scholars, Vyasa did not write the Mahabharata anew, but 
rather'gave a definite shape to the epic materials already e.xisting. 

239. (iv) As a matter of fact, Mr. Rdo himself has supplied us 
Nrith'a tool which strikes at the root of his theory, for he tells us 
that the author of th? Epic not only made the Bhdrata Vai^navite 
in spirit, but also intended to produce the effect that all the literature 
of his time was pervaded by the same spirit. Tliis is a very signifi- 
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cannot compel us to believe that in the original Bhamta, there 
was no mention of Krs^ as the Supreme Being arid bis workings 
either as one of the actors or even as the God of the author or o 
the community by whom or for wlwm it was written. _ Hence i 
may he emphatically stated that Srikf?na is the one main hero or 
object intended by the author to be cdebrated in his gr^d wor 
236. Against this view of the Epic Mahabharata and its relation 
to KRna, we may offer the following criticisms : , 

(i) As we found in the case of the relation between the 
and the Mahibharata. the views of these scholars are colour 
by certain beliefs and assumptions which partake of the charac ^ 
of religious dogmas and creeds, and cannot be easily broug 
within the purview of critidsm in the light of history or reborn 
The fundamental error in this conception of the Jlahabhira 
arises out of the fact that the Epic is viewed as a ready-ma 
finished whole and is not looked at from the point of view 0 
development and therefore no discrimination is made 
successive stages of its evolution. Our distinction between tn 
original Bhirata and the present Mahibbirata at once raises t e 
• question whether the Kr^naite or Vi^nuite element of the 
Jlahibhiiata represents the original essence of the Epic or ^ 
a later addition, and whether the Mababhixata has developed 1 
present Kr<naite character by gradual accumulation of sectarian 
materials or by a sudden transformation in the bands of sectary 
editors. As’ we have seen, many modem scholars like 
Chandra, Vaidya, Bhandarkar, Hopkins and Garbe maintain tba 
the present Epic contains in itself materials enough to show tpa 
Kj^na was cither absent or regarded only as a human hero m the 
original Epic, and was deified only at a later period, and that one 
may trace the evolution of Krsnaisjn through various stages in the 
development of the Epic. 

237, (ij) ill. R4o does not seem to be sufiiciently alive to the 
implications of his own admission. He says that the gercr« 
tenor of the Epic is evidently the glorification of Vijnu and the 
must be explained with reference to the spirit of the 
Sarnhild. But it is one thing to say that Vifnu, the Vedic Cod. 
is the object of glorification and another thing to hold that Krsri^ 
the human God, the hero of history and of the Epic, was intended 
to be celebrated by the author of the Mahdbhirata, for the rcligic” 
of Vi<nu and the religion of Knna were cot the same in the early 
»5S 
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^tory of the origin and growth of these two cults, and the wor- 
th Vi§nu and the followers of Krsna may have passed 

"h • ^ stage of mutual rivalry and opposition before the 

-VO cults were united and fused together. We know from the 
secta^an scriptures themselves that Krsna began his career as 
opposing the Vedic religion of .sacrifices offered 
ihi» ^ other gods. Thus even if it were established that 

, ^'^^hor of the original ^lahabharata was a Vaisnava himself 
^ great Epic to glorify the object of his worship, 

vvould not necessarily follow that the supremacy of Kr^na. as an 
ation of God ^vas recognized by him or preached in his works. 
23 . Similarly Mr. Rao supports and justifies the traditional • 
*0 hi later works, viz., that Vydsa is an Avatdra 
th' Bharata Vai^nvaite in spirit. Now granting 

mdition to be well-founded, does it not appear strange to all 
niinds except those who are influenced by sectarianism 
1 r*icamation of Vi|nu (Vyasa) should have thought of 

g on ymg another incarnation of Vifnu (Kysna), when both are 
contempor^es ? Is it not far more natural 
tt to conceive that Vyisa was accepted as an incama- . 

sectarian followers of the Kj^na cult because 
fi f V the Epic which is supposed to have supplied the 

_ ^'ithentic information about the life and works of their 

. and that this deification of the author of the Mahdbharata 
appened exactly at the same time when the Bhagavatas elevated 
eir o%vn favourite hero to the rank of god and identified him 
vvith V 4 nu and also gave a Knnaite colouring to the ‘whole Epic ? 
Moreover, if there is any foundation for the belief that Vyasa 
was not the author but only the editor of the Epic and that he 
made the Bharata Vai§navite in- spirit, are we not justified in in-- 
lerring that originally the Bharata Epic had been non-sectarian 
and non-Vai|navite in spirit before it was edited by this Vai§nava 
waiter? For, -we have already seen that, according to Tilak and 
other scholars, Vyasa did not write the Mahabharata anew, but 
rather gave a definite shape to the epic materials already existing. 

239. (iv) As a matter of fact, Mr. Rao himself has supplied us 
with'a tool whicli strikes at the root of his theory, for he tells us 
that the author of tht Epic not only made the Bhdrata Vaijnavite 
in spirit, but also intended to produce the effect that all the literature 
of his time uus pervaded by tlic same spirit. This is a very signifi- 
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cant remark which applies to all the sectarian editors and inter- 
polators of ancient and mediaeval India. It is therefore not withou 
reason that many foreign critics of our literature have suspecte 
injudicious additions and modifications amounting to falsification 
of records in many of our texts. If Mr. Rao could go to the lengt 
of asserting that an honest, truthful and pious Rsi — a reputed 
author and encyclopaedic genius like Vyasa, was capable of making 
the whole of the extant literature of his time Vaisnavite in spiri , 
and of re-handling the Vedas, the Puranas and the Bharata in t e 
interests of Vaisnavism, we should not be charged with a super- 
critical and irreverent attitude when we discover that the ongma 
Upanisadic Gita was tampered with by the sectarian editors o 
a later age with a view to adapting it to the cult of Kr§na-Vasudev^ 
240. (v) There is another question of historical origin and 
development with regard to the religion of the Hindus, which has 
not been touched by Mr. Rao in his Mahdhhdraia Index. ^ 
the case of Vi^nu and Kfipa so with Ndrayaria, the problem tba 
presents itself to every critical student of Indian scriptures in tn® 
modem age is ; When and how was the worship of Ndrdyapa 
introduced ? Was he the same god as Vi^iiu or was he at firs* 
different and then unified with the latter ? When was 
identified with Nardyana ? The solution of these questions vnll 
throw a flood of light on the history and development of VaisnaVism 
and the Bhdgavata movement, and any attempt at giving ^ 
Kf^naite interpretation to the Gita and to the Mahabharata without 
a preliminary enquiry into the origin of the cults of Vi^nu, Nirdyana 
and Krsna is bound to be imperfect and erroneous. 

241. (vi) It is one thing to say, as Mr. Rao docs, that the 
Bharata is the story of the working of Providence, and a quite 
different thing to hold that the author of the Epic undertakes to 
explain all facts in the light of the supremacy of Ndrdyaija above 
everything, past, present and future. Wc may accept the former 
statement as true and yet reject the latter. The Bhdrata story 
may well be regarded as the repetition of the typical story of the 
eternal strife between good and c\'U, illustrating the dispensation 
of the Almighty Providence, without one’s upholding the theory 
of incarnation or accepting Kf^na as God in the human form. 
In reality, every great Epic or drama conveys a moral lesson 
and may be made to show the working of Providence in the lium*'“* 
life and society on earth, and an impartial observer will have no 
i6q 
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difficulty in recognizing the hand of the all-wise Ruler of the 
universe working through the various incidents in the life-history 
of the Kurus, the Pandavas, the Yadavas and of Krsna himself 
as related in the Mahabharata. But that does not mean that 
Narayana, in this particular text conceived as the Power that 
maketh for righteousness and secures triumph of the virtuous, 
must be identified \Yith any particular hero of the Epic, who 
himself plays on the stage and is therefore as much subjected to 
our moral judgment and to the laws of Providence as any other hero. 

242. (vii) Mr. Rio not only betra5rs his lack of critical spirit, 
but also the predominance of orthodoxy in his philosophical con- 
ception of God, when he identifies the Universal Power working' 
behind all the events of human history and the laws of natural 
phenomena with a particular finite individual who figures in 
different parts of the Epic Mahabhdrata. As to the belief in 
Kr$ija as an incarnation of God, we must leave it to the tempera- 
ment and disposition of each individual, as it can neither be dog- 
matized upon nor criticized, nor brought to the bar of reason, 
«being a matter of pure faith. As to the possibility of God having 
^been bom as man and lived on earth to secure specific ends, 

• theologians and metaphysicians may go on wrangling or waging 
war among themselves, with which we have nothing to do. But 
this much seems to be certain, that whenever any historical person 
has been recognized as an incarnation of God, it is more or less 
an after-thought or subsequent construction of reason or of imagina- 
tion, and never the fulfilment of a prophecy or prediction nor 
the actual realization of what was previously anticipated. People 
first deify a man and then uphold his divine origin by inventing 
stories about his descent from heaven or by reading into the facts 
of his antecedents, parentage and childhood meanings of their own. 
Instead of saying that the great historical personality has been 
elevated to the rank of God on account of his wonderful spiritual 
genius or heroic achievement, they project the future or the present 
into the past under the influence of sectarian Bhakti, and maintain 
that it was God himself who chose to be bora in the form of that 
individual at an appointed age and locality and worked out a pre- 

• arranged plan.. This is true of Buddha, of Christ, of Chaitanya, 

and was equally true of All sectarian theories of incarna- 

tion have their roots cssenti^y in this weakness of human nature. 
Even a Rdmak^na or a' Gandlii has been deified in this manner 
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by un^sailable facts supplied by the Mahabharata itself, as we, 
sha ll notice while surveying the data collected from the field 
already explored .by many eminent scholars, like Bankimchandra, 
Tilak and Bhandaikar on the one hand, and Hopkins and Garbe 
on the other. 

• SECTION III. THE VAISNAVA FEATURES OF THE MAHABhArATA . 

i aHD the gItA ' 

{The views of Bankimchandra, C. V. Vaidya, R. G. Bhdnddrkar) 

245. According to Bankimchandra, who discovers in the 
Mahabharata three successive strata of development, the position 
of Kr§na is not the same in the first and the second phases of the 
growth of the Epic. For instance in the original Bharata of 
the first stage, Kr§na is not usually recognized as an mcamation 
of God or of Vi§nu, he never admits his own divinity and performs 
no action by his divine or su^rhuman power. But in the second 
stratum he is clearly known as an Avatdra (incarnation) of Vi^pu 
or as Ndrdyana and adored as such ; he declares himself to be God, 
and the poet is particularly anxious to establish his divinity. 
It is to be noted that this great scholar rejects whatever is un- 
natural, unhistorical or miraculous in the life of Kr§i>a as a sectarian 
interpolation in the I^Iahibharata and finds this supernatural 
element relating to the life-history of Kr§m progressively accumula- 
ting in'the narrations of Vai§nava scriptures like the Vi§nu- Purina 
(Part V), the HarivamSa, the Bhagavata-Purana and the Brahma- 
Vaivarta Purina. Thus the supplementary Book of the Mahabharata, 
known as Harivamsa, which deals with the whole story of Kt§na's 
birth, childhood and youth in details, is not only regarded by Bankim- 
s chandra as spurious or ungenuine, but as a work of later origin 
than the sectarian text of the Vi§nu Purina. What could be then 
more reasonable than holding that sectarian influences had been 
at work in the re-fashioning ol the Bharata Epic with a view to 
glorifying the heroic figure oi as he was gradually elevated 

to the rank of god ? And yet - in these views of Bankimchandra 
we are not to suspect the irresponsible utterances of one who 
would speak disrespectfully of the person of Kffna or. of the scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, for like every other orthodox scholar, Bankim- 
chandra believes in the theory of incarnation and accepts K^na 
as a real historical person who led an ideal life and preached a 
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universd religion and v/ho therefore deserves to be recognized 
as an incarnation of God. According to Bankimchandra the 
Bhagavad-Gita is not a part of this second stage of the Epic but 
\vas interpolated still later during the third stage of its evolution. 
The Gita is no doubt a proof of Kjsna's unrivalled knowledge of the 
Vedic text, but it is not the work of Krsna himself. Whoever may 
have been the author of this episode, Vyasa or somebody else, 
he could not have noted down what Kr§na uttered and inserted 
it in the Mahabharata. But although Bankimchandra does not 
regard this text as .a genuine part of the original Mahabharata, 
he believes it to represent the reli^ous doctrines of Kfsna, which 
were probably compiled in this form by a thinker who accepted ' 
the tenets of Kf§na and gave wide publicity to the same by inter- 
I^Iating them in the Epic. He does not. however, believe that 
the discourses of the Gita were actually delivered by Kr§pa to Arjuna 
in the battlefield at the beginning of the Kuru-Pandava war. 

246, Similarly many other discourses and actions ascribed to 
Kjina in the Mahdbhdrata are considered by this orthodox scholar 
to have been later on inteipobted by sectarian editors. For 
®^^ample, the Anugita, which is described as a dialogue between 
Kt§na and Arjuna, cannot be regarded as representing the religious 
teachings of or resembling the Bhagavad-GItd on any essen- 
tial point. Thus both in his “ Kr?ria Charita” and in his commentary 
^ the Gita, Bankimchandra 'asserts unambiguously that the 
Kj^naite chancter of the Epic must be admitted with reservations, 
divinity of Kt§na is not a genuine element of the Maha- 
bharata in its original form, and that the Gita was interpolated 
in the Mahabh^ta by a sectarian writer. While we have quoted 
e views of this great scholar in support of our position, we do not 
accept hb conclusion that the Gita was composed by a Kr^naite 
u^ng the third stage of the development of the Epic. On 
thesis of the Upani^adic origin and character 
^ .1 * ^ justified, this text may have been in existence as an 

mdepcndent work during the first stage of the Epic evolution 
MU may have ^en inserted in the body of the Mahabhdrata during 
, „ M ‘ts growth. 

»« Ws *• Mahibharata Criticism” deals 
Vaisna\'itP^*^<A\^^ v.hcther the ilahdbhirata was originally 

U its 'ai§navite element grew in it, and (c) what 

P t attitude towards Vai^ijavite creed, -while admitting 
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lliat such questions nsay be dislaslclul and delicate Irom tlic 
religious point of view. According to liis reading of the Mahi- 
bhdrata, Vyisa, the author of the original Bhirata, was an admirer 
of Srikpfip and worshipper of Vi^nti and was probably one of 
those who believed the former to be an incarnation of tlic latter. 
He thus holds th.at the original poem of Vyasa was written in glori* 
hcation of Knoa or Naraya^ as of ^Vrjuna or Nara. But as 
there arc one or two phiccs in the Malidbharata wticrc Kf^na is 
treated as an ordinary mortal, he admits that Krsna-worslijp was 
in its infancy when Vydsa wrote the poem. VaUampdyana, the 
second editor of the Mahdbhdrata, was probably a more pronounced 
follower of the Vai<navitc creed than Vydsa, as \^ai5^vas attacli 
special sanctity to his Bhdrata. especially on account of its including 
the Bhagavad-GUa and the Vijnu-sahasranima, M rcg.irds the 
Blwgavad*Glta, however, Mr. Vaidju opines that it contains the 
prcadiings of though not in his own words, but in the words 

of Vydsa, and tliat it may liavc been rc*arrangcd and altered here 
anti there by Yaiiampdyana and made more Vai^^vilc in appear- 
ance. But it is, he says, preeminently the thouglu of 
clothed in the language of Vydsa. Although Mr. Vaidya finds it 
difficult to detect at this distance of time what other additions 
and alterations were made by VaUampdyana in the interest of the 
Kr$na cult, he is convinced, and a critical reader of the Mahd- 
bhdrata like him cannot but be convinced, that the Vai$nava 
element was constantly accumulating in course of time. Kr^na is 
glorified and praised whenever opportunity offers : the usual story 
of Avataras given in the Purdnas is found, though not in so many 
words, in the Bhdrata in a nucleus form. In the third edition of 
the Epic, however, the Vai^ravitc element undcr%vcnt a trans- 
formation in the hands of Sauti, wlio was concerned with the defence 
of the whole of the orthodox religion, as it then existed, against 
Buddhism, and had to introduce episodes and anecdotes in glori- 
fication of Siva also. Thus according to Vaidya, the Mahdbhdrata 
of Sauti became distinctly non-sectarian — an aspect that has made 
the present Epic dear to all the Hindus, so that all creeds alike 
claim it as their sacred book. Sauti seems to have made references 
to Siva-worship in various places of the Mahdbhdrata in a spirit of 
unifying diverse sects that existed when he finally recast the poem.^ 

^ l>Ir. Vaidya contrasts this character of the Epic with that of the Brahmas&tras 
Vihich discuss and refute the peculiar tenets of Vai^^ava and P&iupata sects. 
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It is probably in the same sj^t that Sauti made other additions 
(Bhisma Parva), Siliya (Sana Paiva), and Kat- 
eya [Bana Parva), wlio are aU looked upon as different niarii*^ 
testations of the Supreme Being. The MahabhArata. as it is. 
cannot consequently be looked upon as Vajsnavite, tliough it was 
perhaps so m the beginnmg and though the Vaisnavite element 
naci been accumulating before this final redaction]' 

2qa. One cannot help admitting that Mr, Vaidya has struck 
a deeper root and hit nearer the mark than other orthodox scholars. ' ■ 
We are not sure how far Mr. Vaidya is right in definitely fixing- 
Doun^ry lines oi the successive editions of the Mahi' 
h ^ hands of Vyasa, Vai^ampayana and Saufij 

\r question as to the gradual accumulation of 

Va^pava elements in the Mababharata with each later stage 
I S developments, We are however compelled to difiet item 
tms learned scholar when he says that Vyasa, or the original author 
n»rrt * influenced by the theory of incarnation or that 

recognued K^ria’s divine supremacy. The arguments in iavout 
Of hypothesis are too weak and the materials on which they 
.j;— inadequate to convince anyone who is not preju* 
diced or biased by a religious belief. 

249. For eicample, Mr. Vaidya cites the first verse of invocation' 

M an e^dence m support of the Vai§nava character of the original 
^Pfc. But It is extremely difficult to say whether this verse was 
mpos by the first author of the Epic or inserted by one- of the 
J ors. Because, (i) the invocation of God as Mdr&yana is itself 
a mcr development under the sectarian influence of the Bhdgavatas, 
anq the word Nirayana never occurs in the Gita, although it is 
of contain tlic preaclungs of Krsna himself in the language 

.K “ generally recognized as an authentic scripture 

e ai^uavas. It is inconceivable that the name ol God wliich 
B m^lioneci in the first veisc of invocation in the tpic would 
not nave occurred in the prayer put in the mouth of Atjuna 
or any other passage in the CIti, liad tliL. term been lamiiiar to the 
ho/ ' f** fa'cr origin of the term Niriya^ia 
original Epic was free from any sectarian 
Gttl was not a product of the 
MW rehgion. (u) Tlie rcf«uic« to Nara as the best of men 

* ^'"*«»t>**i*^* 

‘V UW fJJMytl. 
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may imply cither K^na or Arjuna. according as Ndrdyatja is 
taken to mean God Himself or the incarnation Kr§na, and in 
either ease, the association, ol these heroes of the Epic v«ilh the 
Supreme ^ing or their identification must belong to a later 
sectarian period. The Epic does not even in its present form 
conceal the humanity oi Krina, and it is inconceivable that its 
first author would begin with a verse which recognizes not only 
Kr^na but also ^\xjuna as adorable, (iii) Vyasa himself is often 
declared to be an incarnation of Vi§nu, and there is no reason why 
one incarnation should \\Tite a work to glorify another, (iv) The 
invocation of Saraswatl, the goddess of learning, along with 
and ^\jjuna also gives us the impression of the later origin of this 
verse, (v) Jlr. TUak. gives us a dificrent reading of the verse, 
according to which Vyasa himself is invoked along with Narayana, 
Kara, and Saraswatl (as the last line runs, according to Tilak, 
as ** Devirp, Saraswatirp VycUam tato jayam, etc "). If this reading 
is correct the verse should not be attributed to Vyasa, but must 
be regarded as the composition of a later editor who added this 
in honour of his own deities and ol the original poet. 

250. !)[r. Vaidya himself makes a distinction between the 
worship of V 4 pu and admiration of in the attitude of Vydsa, 
and $a>*s that at the time of the Brahmapas, when Vydsa Uved, 
Vedic ^is bad come to give precedence to Vispu, ignoring the 
precedence of India, the cluef God of the Mantra period, and that 
Vydsa reflected the general sentiments of ^^is of the Brdhmana 
period. But be is inconsistent when he imagines that the worship 
of Siva by a sectarian school and the deification of Kr^na as an 
incarnation of Vi;nu also arose at the same period. According 
to competent scholars the origin of the sect of Saivaism must be 
assigned to a period between the end of the Vedic and commence- 
ment of the Buddhistic period, and the identification of Kr§na 
\vith Vi§nu had not taken place at the time when the Gita was com- 
posed {vide Mahamahopadhydya Haraprasdd Sdstri's address on the 
§iva cidt at the annual meeting- oi the Asiatic society of Bengal, 
1921, and Dr. Bhandarkar’s *‘Va 4 navism, Saivaism and Minor 
Religious Sects of India"). -We agree with Mr. Vaidya when he says 
. that it is not at all impossible that the Itihdsa or history called 
“Triumph” which Vyasa wrote was pervaded with the feeling 
of admiration which the author entertains for Kfipa. But to 
entertain admiration for a person's character is one thing and to 
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and that Krsna-colt was a dntyiinaKng featcre at the veiy outset 
of the llahibharata and in all its stages, as held by some 
scholars. 

256, Sir Rimaknna Gopal TthanHarl-ar also reo^nizes in the 

Itahahharata successive stages of Krsnaism and speaks of several 
K^snas being identified in the person of Vasndeva Ki^na. Many 
parts of the Mahabharata, says he, represent a state of things in 
which the Divinity of Vasndeva Kijoa was not generally acknovr* 
ledged. VrTiile "Dr. Bhandarkar ia the Bhagasad^Gita no 

evidence of Krsna’s identification with Vifon or Xarayana, nor of 
divine hononrs hasiag been paid to the four members of the Vr^m 
race who have snbs^aently been deified and conceis'ed as the 
four-fold Vyuhas of the Bhagavatas (via., V'asuxleva,* his brother 
j»arilrary»ra _ his son Pradj Ttmna and gnjidsoQ Anlfuddha), he 
believes that betweoa the period of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Aau^ta, the identification of Vasade\'a with ^'^nu had 

become an established fact. 

257. It is apparent from the variety of opinions of competent 

critics on the subject quoted above that there is substantial agree* 
ment between the views of Bhaoditkar and those of Vaid}*a and 
BanUffichandra as to the growing importance and gradually pro* 
g:ressive development of the Kfi^te element with each succeeding 
stage of edition of the Epic. Among the W'csteni scholars, Hopldns 
and Garbc have discovered in the Epic Mahabharata several stages 
of the gro*.rth of the Kn^ cult. For instance, according to the 
former, is at first regarded as a demi-god and then identified 

with Brahman or all-god. while the latter conceives of a third or 
intermediate stage between the two mentioned by IlopVmis. viz., 
the stage when zemt have been accepted as God, but not 

identified with Brahma. We have already their views 

ia Part I. while discussing ibe theories of interpolation in the 
Bhagavad-Clta. 
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the original Bhirata story of the Kurus and Pandavas w'as non-, 
sectarian and did not uphold the divinity of Kj^na. 

259. Thus without entering into details and discussing the 
merits of all the propositions laid down by these eminent scholars 
of the East and West, we may remark that in the face of the con- 
siderable mass of opinions to the contrary, the dogmatic assumption 
of Mr. Subba. Rao, viz., that the glorification of Kr§na as an 
incarnation of God has always been the central theme of the author 
of the great Epic, cannot be accepted as a simple and self-evident 
proposition, but requires to be substantiated by proofs, which are 
not forthcoming. We should do well to recognize that in the 
Mahabharata there has been first a development from the non- 
sectarian to the sectarian character and then again an advice 
from the sectarian to the catholic and tolerant attitude towards all 
sects. This line of development is generally tiue of the history 
of the composition or compilation of most of the scriptures' and 
of the religious movements in India. 

From a wider standpoint the evolution of moral conduct and the 
evolution of the religious life in a people run parallel to each other, 
and as in the former there is an advance, from the lowest stage of 
natural, spontaneous, unconventional, unconscious and the reflective 
morality which is still simple and innocent, to the conscious and 
reflective stage which is therefore more exposed to trials and 
temptations and even occasional falls and lapses, and then from this 
reflective stage to the highest stage of intuitive and spiritual under- 
standing and pursuit oi the moral ideal, so in the latter, the un- 
sectarian simple religion of faith is succeeded by the sectarian 
and militant spirit in reli^ous life, which leads in the end to a 
higher synthesis and harmony of all sects. In the light of these 
historical facts and the scientific law of evolution, we must dis- 
courage every attempt at reading into these philosophical and 
religious texts of India (viz., the original Bhdrata and the original 
Gita) a sectarian meaning or ascribing them a sectarian origin, just 
as we must divest ourselves of all national vanity or racial jealousy 
in studying and interpreting the scriptures of other lands. Sec- 
tarianism is not the proper guide for entering into the true spirit 
of religious and philosophical works dealing with truths of eternal 
and universal significance. And nowhere is this condition more 
essential than in the case of studying the GHa. Historically sects 
of Vaisnavism and Saivaism arose later than the original Maha- 
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bharata and the original Gita, and it must be said to the credit of 
our ancient thinkers, that both these scriptures have even in their 
present forms retained their universal and liberal character and 
survived the dishonest attempts at falsifying their meanings made 
by sectarian interpolators, who not only extracted into them passages 
of their own composition but wanted to appropriate them and adapt 
them to their own end by turning or twisting their original plan 
and purpose. 
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THE GlTA AND THE NABAYAIJIYA SECTION 

SECTION I. BHAGAVATA ORIGIN OF THE GItA AS HELD BY 
bhAndAriovr and TILAK 

260. Nothing has helped more substantially to create the 
impression of the Bhagavata origin of the Gita among ancient 
and modem scholars of India than the references to the Bhagavad- 
Gita found in the " Mok|adhanna " chapter of the Santiparva — 
which includes a section entitled Narayaniya, and the similarity 
of certain doctrines in these two works. Sir R. G. Bhindarkar 
and Mr. Tilak are agreed as to the Nardyaijiya being one of the 
earliest documents of the religious and philosophical teachings 
of the Bhdgavata sect, and explain the resemblance between the 
Gita and the Ndrdya^ilya by reference to their common origin 
in the religious movement which was initiated by Vdsudeva, the 
Kfatriya hero of the Vr$ni race, whose faith was first adopted 
by the Sdttvata race in the Muttra region and gradually'extended 
to other parts of Northern India under the names of Ekdntin, 
Sdttvata, Narananiya, Bhdgavata, or Pancharatra religion. 

Dr. Bhanddrkar concludes after an examination of the religion 
of the Gita and of the Ekdntin Drama as described in the Nara- 
yaniya, that the idea of a religion of devotion arose in earlier 
times, but it received a definite shape .when Vasudeva revealed 
the Gita to Aijuna and it led to the fonnation of an independent 
sect when Vasudeva's brother, son, grandson, viz., Saiikarsana, 
Pradyiimna and Aniruddha were associated with the former. But 
he maintains that the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were not 
yet reduced to a system at the time when the Gita %vas composed, 
while the Narayaniya .section must belong to a system-making 
period when the three Prakrtis of the Supreme Being (G. VII. 4-5) 
were personified into Sankaisara, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, 
who were members of the family of Vasudeva, thus giving rise to 
the doctrine of four Vyuhas. Mr. Tilak, on the other hand, is not 
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Only convinced of the fact that the Gita is a product of the Bhaga, 
vata sect and that in it the Bhagavata religion has been estab- 
lished {as it has been clearly mentioned in the Santiparva 346, 10)- 
bnt also concludes from the similarities of language and thoughts 
in the Gita and the Narayamya that they were composed by the 
same poet who eridently wrote the Epic Bharata to glorify the 
deeds and teachings of Kr^. He therefore affirms that all 
discussion about the Gita without any reference to Bhagavatism 
will be erroneous and imperfect. 

261. To show that the views of these distinguished scholars 
are untenable, one has simply to examine the contents of the 
two episodes of the Mahabharata, viz., the Narayamya section 
and the Bhagavad-Gita, and one will find reasons to conclude 
that the poin^ of agreement and difference between them do not 
justify the theory of their common Bhagavata origin. As the 
various chapters of the Nirdyaniya are rather loosely related to 
one another and seem to contain thoughts and concepts belonging: 
to different strata of philosophical and religious history of India, 
we may take them in separate groups for our consideration. 

SECTION II. DIALOGUE BETWEEN nArADA AND nArAyA^A— 
STORY OF THE WHITE ISLAND 
ANALYSIS OF SAnTIPARVA, CHAPTERS 335-34O 

262. The Narayanlya section (SAntiparva, chap. 335) opens 
with the question, "^Vhich god is worshipped by the householders, 
Brahamachaiis, BAnaprasthas, Bhik^ *' and the question, " ^Vh^t 
is salvation and who is highest among the gods and PitfS ? " 
In answer to the first question, a dialogue between Narada and 
NirAyana is related. 

We may note here that the external setting of the two episodes 
of the MahAbhArata is different. .While the religion of the Gita 
is revealed by Krsna to Arjuna in the battlefield at a moment of 
weakness and depression on the part of this latter hero, the religion 
of the Narayanlya is imparted by Nardya:^ in a calmer atmosphere 

.Viracii is m the attitude of earnest enquirer after spiritccif 
truths. But this difference is more or less accidental and need not 
be empha-sized. NVhat Is, however, more impoitant is that here 
wc not only meet with the concept of NArAyana as a personal Cod, 
v^hich is not mentioned in the GItA even once, but also hear of four 
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different but definite forms of Narayana, which are altogether 
foreign to the conception of the Gita. 

The latter no doubt speaks of God’s being bom in different 
periods or creating Himself from time to time to secure the triumph ' 
of righteousness, and even enumerates a long series of His divine 
manifestations in. theivarious provinces of nature and mental life, 
but nowhere does it mention the divine forms of Kara, Narayana, 
Hari and Krspa. It is to be noted that in this section of the ^anti- 
parva a distinction is drawn between Narayana and Paramatma 
and the former is said to be worshipping the latter. Another 
distinction is drawn between Ndrayana as the highest God and 
Narayana as one of the four forms of God. Then the terms Hari 
and Krsna, which are generally . employed by the Vai§navas 
as designations of God, are used to denote two visible manifest- 
ations or personal forms of God as two sons of Dharma. Again, 
the two forms Hari and KRJia are said to have stayed at Badari- 
kairama previously to Nara and Nirayana who are now practising 
penances there. From a careful examination of these and similar 
passages the inference seems to be irresistible that we have here 
a later stage of development of'the Bhakti doctrine than in the 
GStd and that the cult of Nardyaniya, which must have been at 
first independent of the cult of Kriha, was just beginning to ally 
itself with the Kf|na-Vi§nu worship during the period when the 
Narayaniya section was composed. This impression will be 
.strengthened and confirmed when we consider the other points of 
difference between the Gita and the Moksadharma chapter of the 
Santiparva. . 1 

263. According to the Narayaniya section the liberated souls 
are conceived to be those who can abandon the subtle body con- 
sisting of 5 Jnanendriyas, 5 Karmendriyas, 5 Pranas, Manas 
and Buddhi, the gross body, consisting of 15 parts, three gunas ’ 
and all Karmas or actions. There is nothing corresponding to 
thb conception in the Gita, although we have in the latter details 
ci the cbamctmitics of idca\ men, known as'5tiiv{aj>Tajwa, Gvinatita, 
or those who are the "beloved” of God. The liberated souls 
are said to attain Paramatnid, by whose grace the single-minded 
devotee is led to the highest g^. There is indeed a marked 
similarity between tha Gita and the Narayaniya' section so far as • 
the demand for single-minded devotion as a condition for salvation 
is concerned. But the description of the liberated soul in the 
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latter corresponds rather to the doctrines of the later systems of 
philosophy and sectarian rel^ons and therefore betrays a later 
origin, 

264. In the next chapter {chapter 11, 336), we have a description 
of Narada's journey to Svetadwipa. According to some scholars 
(including Dr. B. N. Seal) this passage betrays the Christian 
origin of the doctrines contained in the Narayaniya, while according 
to others (including Garbe) it has no historical significance at all 
but is a pure product oi fancy. We are inclined to accept the 
views -of the latter, but whichever opinion may be right, it is 
significant that in the Giti there is not the slightest reference to 
this remarkable story. Had the author of the Gitd and of the 
Nardyaniya been the same or if they were products of the same 
religious movement, it is impossible that the poet of the Gita 
would have failed to mention such an interesting incident or at 
least some of the important doctrines taught in this chapter. 

It cannot be denied that in some verees of this chapter we have 
signs of an ethical and devotional religion which resembles to some 
extent the religion of the GUa, but the point of similarity is extended 
too far when it is claimed that they represent an identity of thought 
and expression between the Gita and the Ndrdyanlya and that 
these works are therefore products of the same religious movement. 
Some of the virtues which are said 'to prove Ndrada ’s fitness for 
the beatific vision (like respect for the ciders, study of the Vedas, 
truthfulness, equal regard for all, etc.) were the common heritage 
of the time and indicate no special relationship, while other virtues 
of the same devotee mentioned in the same context are too common- 
place to require any notice and have not been as a matter of fact 
mentioned in tiic Gita. The only significant feature of resemblance 
lies in the element of Bhakti, i.c., constantly worshipping the 
Supreme Deity with devotion. But even this element loses much 
of its force, \\heu we examine its connotation in the two texts 
under consideration. For in the Kdrdyaniya this devotion U associ- 
ated with Narayana and other Vaij^va fomi-S \shile in the Giti 
there is no such sectarian reference accordin^j to our interpretation. 

365. We obscn-c other striking differences between tlie Gfti 
and the Nirdyanlya in tlic story of king UparicJiara. In tiic Gltd 
\\c liave no reference to the Paficliardtra of Shiya and tlic Niti 
b-lstra of Hflia<-pali as guides to conduct ; Nshilc in tills story of the 
Svetad^Jpa Visnu U regarded as the supreme Cod. uc ate 
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expressly told in the Gita that among the infinite manifestations 
of God are to be counted Visnu among the Adityas, Brhaspati 
among priests, Indra among the gods, and the sun (Sfirya) 
among the luminous orbs, so that ^|nu, Indra, Sdrya and 
Brhaspati are exactly on the same level so far as their relation 
to the Supreme deity is concerned. Here in the Narayaniya, 
however, Vi§nu and Narayana have already been identified, and 
Indra, the lord of gods, is brought down to the level of Uparichara, 
an earthly king, on account of the latter's devotion to Visnu. 
Evidently a considerable volume ol waters had flowed down the 
Ganges since the Giti was composed, and at the time of the Nard- 
yaniya the sectarian cult of Visnu*Bhakti or Narayana-Bhakti 
had begun to assert itself in a systematic manner witfi a definite 
scripture and mythology of its own, throwing the Vedic gods of 
Indra and Shrya in the background. j 

^a66. This is confirmed by the description given in this Ndia- 
ya^ya episode as to how the code of ethics (and politics) known 
as the Niti ^astra of Brhaspati was made by seven Mahar$is and Manu, 
the son of Sway^bhu. These great 5 §U, it is related, worshipped 
Ndrdyana. for a thousand years, on which Ndrayapa was pleased 
to order the goddess SaraswatS (the Muse presiding over learning) 
to enter into their body. By the grace of Saraswatt they prepared 
the Niti Sdstra consisting of -loo.ooo verses musically set in tune 
■with " aum " and not contrary to the four “ Vedas.” It is worth 
mentioning that the Gita contains not only no reference what- 
soever to this scripture of Ndrdyana's gift and inspiration but 
none to the goddess of learning, Saraswati, either. Evidently 
this Niti Sdstra of loo.ooo verses, which seems to have been lost 
to us, was once sought to be appropriated by the worshippers of 
Nardyana and Vi§iiu under the cover of some such story, and we 
suspect the same was done in the case of the Epic Mahabhdrata 
and the Upani§adic Gitd. One is tempted to enquire whether 
much of the didactic portion of the Mahabhdrata is based on this 
Niti Sistra, as Saraswati and Naiayana ate equally invoked by the 
author (or Editor ?) of the present Epic, and the teachings of the 
Mahdbharato too are said to be not contrary to the four ” Vedas ” 
and even regarded as having the authority of a fifth Veda. How- 
ever, this at least is certain that the Gitd has nothing to do with 
these mythological narrations in the Narayaniya. 

267. In chapters 337 and 338, the description of the WTiitc 
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Island and the story of Uparichara are further elaborated. The 
relevant points that dese’rve our attention are 

(i) Uparichara performed a horse-sacrifice (A^wamedha) ceremony 
at which no ani m als were killed. This seems to .indicate that 
Vaisnavism, like Buddhism, was at first, as it still is, a religion of 
Ahitnsd, averse to taking the life of animals. That animal- 
sacrifices were the order of the day and those who observed 
the principle of non-killing (Ah)insa) incurred the displeasure 'of 
thegodswillbe evident from a discussion that took place among the 
gods and the Maharsis with regard to the propriety of perform- 
ing the sacrifices "with or without the killing of animals, and that 
king Uparichara was approached by the two contending parties 
as the umpire. As this worshipper of Vi$nn sided with the gods 
and supported animal sacrifices, he was cursed by the Brahmaiias 
and dislodged out of his seat in the heaven and degraded to the 
earth. This story seems to have been invented by the Vai§^ava 
authors to show the evil effects of encouraging animal sacrifices. 

I am not prepared to agree with those scholars whowould discover 
in thb story traces of the Buddhistic influence on the early Vai^ava 
movement, but am inclined to believe that this feature of aversion 
to killing of animals was a natural and indigenous growth in the 
prc-Buddhistic Vedic age, as Ahimsi was enjoined by the Indian 
code of ethics and religion as early as the days of the Upani^ads, 
and as the Gita too includes ’* Ahimsa " in the list of virtues 

(XVI. 2). 

\\’hat is more important for us b the fact that the author of 
the Gitd does not expressly undertake any special pleading for 
or against animal sacrifices, but tries to idealize this ancient Vcdic 
institution of sacrificial observances in general by giving spiritual 
interpretation to it. ^Vhtlc condemning those who perform sacri- 
fices out of vanity, arrogance and hcdonbtic motives (c.g., desire 
for reward in heaven), the author of the Gftd maintains a conser- 
vative attitude and enjoins tliat sacrifice should be performed in 
the right spirit and in the right manner as enjoined by the scriptures 
and should not be renounced. In any case, our i>oct could not 
be an orthodox Vaboava like the author of the Kirdyantya episode. 

aCS. (ij) During the performance of the horsc-sacrificc. %vc arc 
told. Kiriyaija appeared before the king as Atman and took his 
share of t!jc offerings, alihooglr the former was not visible to any- 
one except tlic Utter. At thb Bihaspati. the priest, got angry 
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and wanted to see Narayana himself, but the king asked the priest 
to control his anger as the god Narayana has no anger and can be 
seen only by those with whom he is pleased. Tliree sages, Ekata, 
Dwita, and Trita, who were versed in all the scriptures, introduced 
themselves as the spiritual descendants (minasa Putra) of Brahma, 
and described their visit to the White Island with a \iew to seeing 
Narayana. The substance of their speech is that Narayana could 
not be obtained by austere penances even for a thousand years, 
but the blessed inhabitants of the Wlute Island alone were able 
to see him. He has revealed himself there and one must go there 
to • see him. These favoured residents of the Svetadwipa were 
characterized by their steadfast devotion to Narayana whom they 
always adored \vith imdivided heart, uttering the name of Brahma. 
They vied with each other in apprehending and adoring Narayana 
praying. " Glory to the Lotus-eyed God (Pundarikak§a)” and 
"HailHRihcSa, the supporter oi the world (\’isvabhavauaj,and the 
great spirit (Mahapuru§a), we bow to thee." None without devotion 
(Bhakti) can see him. One whose mind is wholly devoted to him 
can alone see him, after many years of penances. There are some 
elements of moral and spiritual significance in these chapters 
whiclt certainly remind us of the Giti teachings— for instanc^ Nve 
find the term Bhakti employed here in the sense of whole-hearted 
devotion, single-minded meditation and adoration of God. Such 
designations of Cod as Pum§ottaroa, Deva Deva, Visvabhavana 
etc., also meet us in these passages. Besides we are told that austere 
penances are ineffective for the attainment of spiritual vision and 
that God is not visible to the priest but only to the devotee 
269. Notwithstanding these rimilarities, however, we are 
polled to reject the theory of the common origin of* the 
the Nardyaniya on the following grounds : * 


(а) The mythical character of the whole story of TTn., • u ' 

the fictitious narration of the residents of the Whlfi* r 
reference to the sages Ekati, Dwita, Trita and th the 

fanciful device of a voice from the heaven ar ^ ^ 

the Gitd and indicate the later origin of the V' in 

(б) The realistic-humanistic representation of episode. 

him to a certain locality of the euth, th^ 
making him accessible to the " chosen few " as n * Island, and 

tion of such terms as Pundarikikja and H ^ applica- 
provc the sectarian origin of the whole piece^*^ NdrdyaM, 
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(c) The poet of the Gita has not only exhibited a much finer skill 
of delineation and a more refined art of visualizing abstract tnitl^ 
philosophy and religion by means of visible symbols, but also gives 
us a loftier and purer form of spiritual culture and a more compre- 
hensive and harmonious ideal of God-consciousness \vith its recon- 
ciliation of Jnana A^isdom) and Karma (action) ^vith Bhakti 
(devotion) and its doctrines of universal salvation, liberal disposition 
and catholic tolerance, free from any sectarian hias or narrow 
spirit of bigotry. 

270. In the chapters 339 and 340, we find Narada pra^g to 
Narayana and Naraya^ revealing himself and imparting 
massage to Narada. Those who compare the prayer put in the 
mouth of Arjuna in the Gita with this prayer of Narada in the 
Narayanlya will recognize the great difference in thought an 
language between the two. which can only be accounted 1°^ . ^ 
the supposition that the fonner was composed at a much earlier 
date than the latter. There are other features in these two chapters 
which differentiate the composition of the Nirayanlya from that 0 
the GSti. For here we not only meet with alliterative expressioi^ 
peculiar to the classical style, which remind us of Kalidds an 
post-Christian poets,but ako technical termsof scholastic philosophy 
and sectarian theology which point unmistakably towarik the 
pedantic character of its author and bear traces of its origin at a 
later stage of Indian thought. For example : — . r 1 ’ 

(а) Narayana is described as Prajapati, Suprajapati, Malia* 
prajapati, Banaspati, Urjaspati. Vdchaspati, Jagatpati, Manaspa j* 
Divaspati, ilarutpati, Jalapati, Prithivipati, and Dikpati (a 
superfluous repetitions of nearly the same idea, viz.. Lord of the 
Universe with its parts). 

(б) He is called Amftciaya, Hiraneiaj’a, Deveiaya, 

Brahmcia>*a, and Padme&ya, as he lies (or dwells) in the individua 
soul, in the heart, in the senses, in the ocean, in the Vedas and m 
the Universe. , . 

(c) Again a scries of terms imding in dvdsa (abode) arc apphe 
to him, c.g., Brativdsa, Samudrdvdsa, Yasovdsa, TapovL^a, 
Daydvdsa, Lakimydvisa. Vidyavdsa, Kirtydvdsa, and Sao’dvisa. 
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[d) He is not only identified with sacrifices and their parts an 4 
conceived to be the enjoyer of all the shares' in the sacrifice but 
also called Yajna, Mahayajna, and Panchayajna. 

(c) His glory is said to be declared in the Pancharatra Vedas and 
he is identified \vith Sankhya-yoga and the form of Saiikhya. 
Then we meet with such technical expressions as Visaksena, Basat- 
kara, Diggaja, Digbhanu, Bidigbhanu, Hiranyaiaya, etc., as well 
as Hamsa, Paramahamsa, Mah^amsa. Again there is not only 
mention here of the first three mantras of the Rgveda, of the five 
fires beginning with Garhapatya, of the Veda with its six parts^ 
of Pragjyotisa, Jyefthasimaga, AtharvaSiras and Panchamahd- 
kalpa, but also of Fenapacharya, Balakhilya, Baikhanas, Kauiika, 
Puresthita, and Purohita, with each of which Narayana is identified. 
He is said to have sacrificed three times in the fire called Nachiketa. 
Besides he is addressed as Vasudeva, Sarvachandraka, Harihara,^ 
ChitraSikhandi. All these technical expressions are unknown to 
the poet of the Giti, who has given us quite a number of allusions to 
mythical names and stories in the tenth and the eleventh chapters, 

- but has nowhere mentioned any of those enumerated above. 

. 271. But the Puranic character of the Nardyaniya episode 
and its sectarian origin at a much later date than the Gltd is no- 
where more clearly manifested than in the chapter 340, where 
Ndrdyana reveals his form and teaches his doctrines to Narada. 
We may profitably compare the description of the form of Ndrdyana, 
as found here, with that of the ^vine form as revealed by Kr§na 
in the Gita. A discerning and critical mind can easily discover 
in the former a more realistic, anthropomorphic and at the same 
time more artificial and therefore less sublime imitation of the 
latter, although the Gltdic delineation is to some extent more 
elaborate than the Nardyaniya. \Vhileinbolhtexts,numberlesseyes, 
heads, and arms are ascribed to the Divine Form, the Kdrdyaniya 
is concerned more uith the description of the variegated colours 
and radiances in the body of the Supreme, and presents 'us with 
the picture of a Yogi or hermit uttering om,'* singing the Vedic 
hjmns with the Aranj'akas, and holding in the hand various 
materials for ascetic practices. In contrast to this the Gita 
reveals to us an aU-pervading cvcr-active God not I^s sublime 
than beautiful and not more lovable than terrible. In the dis 
courses that foUow, Ndraj-ana tells Ndrada that bis form has been 
bom in four parts in the house of Dlianua, that the devotees of 
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the White Island, who have' the brilliance of the moon 
mastered their senses, are meditating on him without taking 
and with single-minded attention, and Narada should 
place without' delay, lest they are disturbed. None of mese 
of the Bhagavata scripture is traceable in the Gita. Then we 
been supplied with a whole system of metaphysics \ 

nature of the Paramatma (who is here designated also as ^ 

about his distinction from the individual self, about the isso 
of the world in water, of water in the light, of light in t e a , ^ 
the air in space, of space in mind, of the mind in Pra . 
of Prakrti in Paramdtmd, about the evolution of the bo y 
the five gross elements, about the individual soul as ^ 

vital breaths in the body, about the Ji\^tma being called ag ^ 

Ananta, and Safikar§ana and giving birth to 
like the mind of all beings, from which again is born Ani 
the self-consciousness (Ahankara) of all beings. He ^ 

as ISwara (the lord) and the revealer of all actions, and i „ 
him that the whole universe proceeds with all its causes, 
and instruments. . . i *jje 

This elaborate philosophy with the detailed 
four Murtis or forms of God is entirely absent in the Git , , 

nowhere mentions the names of Sankariana, w 

Aniniddha at all, and the conclusion which has been dra _ 
Dr. Bhdndarkar seems to be quite reasonable, viz., that 
of the Gitd, the Bhagavata religion and its philosophy na 
been reduced to a system, that the doctrine of Vyfihas 
developed, nor had the brother, son and grandson of -g.- 

been as yet deified and associated with the worship of 
Vdsudeva. But we find reasons to go a step further 
that the GUd in its original form was composed at a tiinc e 
when Kr^na was not deified and the sect of Bhdgavatas wt * 
special tenets of the worship of Krsua and his associates had no > 
orginated, . v i t rcn 

272. We may note that the ideas about the relation bet'V 
the absolute and the Individual seem to have been in a fluid ^ 
tion at the time of the Ndrdyaniya. For in one place we arc 
that Paramatma (Vdsudeva) and Jivdtmd (Saiikarfana) arc on > 
that the wise declare God as the essence of Jiva. while in anot i 
place there is mentioned the production of iVnantadeva Sankarjaija 
from the original form Vdsudeva. ^\s we know, the Vcddntis 
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are divided into two camps on this point, and Ramanuja and 
Sankara have offered two diffierent interpretations of the Brahma- 
sutras with regard to the attitude of the Bhagavatas towards 
this question. In tlie Gita (VII. 5, XV. 7), there is a definite 
assertion that the individual is a part and indeed the higher aspect 
of the Universal soul, and thus both the relations of identity and 
difference are applicable in the case, but a suggestion about the 
production of the Jiva from the Supreme Spirit is also contained 
in the Gita XiV. 4. There is thus a similarity in this respect 
between the two texts, as also rvith regard to the doctrine of single- 
minded devotion towards God as the means of salvation. This 
point of agreement may be traced to their common spiritual heritage 
from the seers of the Upanisadic age, for, as we have seen, the 
]^is of the Upani§ads favoured a theistic as well as a pantheistic 
view of the relation between the individual and the Supreme Spirit. 
But the absence in the Gita of the doctrine of four Vyuhas, consisting 
of Vdsudeva, Sankar^ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, who are 
identified respectively with Paramitmd, Jivatma, Manas and 
Ahafikara in the Niriyaniya, proves indisputably that the poet 
of the G!td was bom and brought up in the Ved^tic atmosphere 
of the Upanifadic Age ^vithout being influenced by the sectarian 
philosophy of the Bhagavatas. while the text of the Ndrayaniya 
was through and through a product of this Vai^nava sect. 

273. Besides, the cosmology of the Mok§adhanna presents a 
striking resemblance to that of the Sankhya system, although the 
former is pervaded by a theistic spirit. Some scholars have 
been led to make a distinction 'between the epic Sankhya and 
classical Sankhya in order to explain the whole philosophy of the 
epic age. The-Giti does not however offer any such difficulty 
and can be safely assigned to the pre-systcmatic stage of thought 
that prevailed in the Upanisadic period. Again, Ndrdyana says 
that Brahma with four mouths always meditates on his multifarious* 
deeds. Lord Rudra was sprung from his forehead out of his 
anger. We have also a mention of the eleven Rudras, twelve 
Adityas, two Mwinis, eight Vasus said to be the best of gods, 
Prajapati with Daksa at the head, seven Mahdr^, eight-fold glory, 
SaraswaU, the another of the Vedas, the Pole-star, the best of the 
luminous, four-fold Pitfs, all residing in the body of Kdrayam, 
who also identified himself with Hayagriva. Here, too, this Bhd- 
gaN'ata scripture goes much beyond the symbolical representations 
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or Bibhutis described in the tenth chapter of the Giti and betrays 
its later origin. But this is not all. 

274. Unlike the Gita, the NArayapiya gives much prominence 
to the sectarian gods of the Puranas, Brahma and Rudra, ano 
delegates his power to these gods for creation and destruction 
respectively. NAraya^a is said to have created Brahma, who then 
pleased him by adoration and obtained a boon, according to 
Brahma was to win Narayana as his son, and to be the lord of a 
the worlds and to be worshipped by the Devas, Asuras, Rsis, Phrs 
and varieties of creatures. Reference is also made to the prospective 
descent of Narayana on the earth for the sake of helping gpds, 
when BrahmA will treat Narayana as bis son. Here the realistic 
and mythical way of representing the relation between God (Nara- 
yana} and Brahma, and of God’s being bom as a son of his Deputy 
or viceregent Brahma cannot but strike us as Purapic exaggerations 
of later ages, from which the GUAic conception is altogether free- 

275. Then we are told that Narayana had resorted to renuncia- 
tion after entrusting Brahma with all his duties, and that rcnunc^* 
tion is the supreme virtue or religion, and all should 
renunciation (Nivrtti). Here the contrast between the GI 
teachings and the N^ayaniya doctrines is obvious. The former 
enjoins a life of fulfilment of duty and harmony of action an 
renunciation (Karma-Yoga) through freedom from passion, attach- 
ment, and desires for consequences, representing God himsc 
as constantly active in the world and upholding the ideal hie 0 
householders led by the sages like Janaka as worthy exampRs 
for imitation, while the latter insists on renunciation as the essence 
of religion and holds before us an absentee God, and thereby 
reminds us of Christian Deism. 

276. Yet another new conception meets us in the Blidgava a 
scripture. Narayana is said to ^ declared by the Sankhya 
sophers as Kapila dwelling in the solar circle and endowed wi ’ 
the power of wTsdom (Vidya Sakti).as the lord Hirapyagarbha in the 
Vodic scriptures and as one devoted to Yoga (Yogasakta) in the 
Yoga system. He is said to be residing in the heaven in hU mani* 
fest form at present, but at the end of a tboasand world-periods, 
when the whole universe will be destroyed and all beings movable 
and immovable will be absorbed in the body of Gi^, he will 
dwell along with Vijyi (Logos). This is an altogether different 
picture from what wc find in the Cltd.as thcGIti speaks of Sdfikhya 
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and Yoga, but not in the same sense as the systems of philosophy 
so called, for these terms are used in the Gita to denote the path of 
wisdom or reflection and that of devotion or action respectively. 
Again the Gita speaks of Kapila among the sages_as one among 
a thousand and one manifestations of God, but nothing about his 
dwelling in the sun or his association with Vidyd ; nor is there any 
reference in the Gita to the concept of Hiranyagarbha which is 
as old as the Vedic Samhita. The Gita, too, speaks of the alternative 
dissolution and creation of the univeKe and the evolution of the 
manifest from the unmanifest and the return of the manifest to 
the unmanifest in different worId*periods, but there is no mention 
of the Vidyi sakti (wisdom or Logos) as the mediating factor in 
this process, although the creative power of God is said to be united 
with the maternal element (or passivity) of Mahat Brahma (or 
Prakrti) in the Gitd. 

It is probably from this conception of Vidya that the later 
Vai§^iava concepts of Lak§mi, S|i and Rddha were developed. 
This circumstance alone is sufficient to prove that the Gitd and the 
Ndrdyaniya are not products of the same author, nor of the same 
age, and that the former belongs to a purer soil and a higher level 
as well as older mode of thinking than the latter. 

377. We need not conceive that the Vai§nava scheme of evolu- 
tion and VyiUias as represented in these passages of the Ndrd- 
yaniya was developed under the influence of the neo-Platonist and 
Gnostic philosophers, or of the Christian theologians, as Dr. Seal 
has held, for the doctrine of Logos and the conception of emana- 
tion may be easily traced back to the \Jpam§adic stage of Indian 
philosophy. But there can be no denying the fact that the Nara- 
yaniya theology is separated from the Gitaic philosophy by a wide 
gulf, which may be taken to measure the long interval that must 
have passed between the composition of the Gitd and that of the 
Narayaniya. 

278. To complete the realistic, humanistic and mythical picture 
of the relation between Nardya^ and the world, we are told that 
after the successive evolution of the forms of Sarikar^aiia, Prad- 
yumna, Aniniddha from the original form Vasudeva, one after 

another in a descending order, Brahma is evolved out of Aniruddha 
and the whole universe is created from Brahma. For the welfare 
of creatures, Narayaria will assume the forms of Vardha (a boar), 
Nfsimha (man*lion), Bdmana (dwarf) and Paraiu-Rama, Rama 
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(soa ol Dasaratha), and Krsna, and destroy the enemi^ of the e^h 
m various world-periods. All sorts of mythical stories like t>se 
of the cosmic flood, the fall of the demon Hiranya-KaSipu and 01 
Bali, the annihilation of the Ksatnya race by ParaSn-Eania. the 
death of the Raksasa Eivana. the birth of the great sages Etata 
and Dvita in the form of monk^ under the curse of 
Trita, the slaying of Ka^ and many other demons by Kfina 
are refened to in this connection, beside the worship of Siva an 
Kartikeya by the king Ba^ and much else. But what is inos 
important for us is that Arjuna is specially mentioned as the grea^ 
helper of the divine incarnation during the last age (the mee § 
point between the world-periods of Dwapara and Kali), and i 
predicted that the people will say the great Kara and 
have destroyed the K^atriyas in the form of Knna and Aiiu 
for the welfare of the earth. The extinction of the Yadava raw 
also anticipated here, as also the birth of four forms with Vasu e' 
as the head. Shortly aiterwards we are supplied tvitb the “ 
the ten incarnations of Kdrdyana in the forms of the swan, 
tortoise, the fish, the boar, the man-lion, the dwarf, Rama, 
wielder of the weapons (Paraiu-Rdma), Rima, the son of Dasara • 
Kf^^a and Kalki. 

We may obsen'c the following points of diflereoce between 
Gitd and the Ndrayanlya section as regards this passage : 

(i) The Gita does not mention the four Vyhhas, but uses 
name of Vdsudeva once in the sense of God (VH- 19) some 
times as the designation of Knna. and spwks of Vdsudeva among 
the Vfsnis as one of the numberless manifestations of piviiuty; 

(ii) The Gitd docs not use the concept of Avatdra or incarna to 

of God, nor speaks of his descent in the many forms in any o » 
verses, although an idcalUtic and spiritualistic reference . . 
\*arious forms of self-creation on the part of God for an ct 
end is made in G. IV. 5-9 (which may be suspected as »n cf 
polations). , . 

(ui) Tlvc Gita docs describe the Bihhutis or manifestations 0 
GckI in the tenth cluptcr. but none o( these six or ten Avatiiai 
are mentioned esen among these manifrsUtions. excepting Rama, 
the weapon-wichlcr and V^ttde\'a of tlic Vt'iji race, both of whom 
arc, I,owcvcr. given the same status as any other manifeslatioO 
and not cicntioncd as Avatiras. 

; 79 . (iv) It ii curious that U»e poet of tl.c Clla refers to I'raldiui 
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as the Divine fonn among the Demons, wthout ever alluding to 
the incarnation of man-lion who is said to have killed Hiranjrakasipu, 
the father of Prahlada, and that although we have in the Gita 
such mythical names as Skanda (Kartika), the commander-imchief 
of the heavenly troops, the eleph^mt Airavata, the horse Ucchaih- 
^ravas, that is said to have sprung out of the ocean of nectar, 
there is not the slightest ref|rence to the mjfthical names or stories 
relating to the various descents of Naraya^, which are found in the 
Narayaniya and in the Puranas. 

(y) The later Puramc device of predicting the future or narrating 
the past history of the creation in the form of prophecies, which 
is resorted to by the poet of the Ndiayaniya, is also conspicuous 
by its absence in the Git 4 . 

{vi} In the dialogue of the Gita, Kf§na and Arjima occupy almost 
the same place as Nariya^a and N^da respectively in the Nara- 
ya^tiya, and yet Kr?ija never assigns to himself the task of glori- 
fying himself and his friend Arjuna, as the deihed :^$is or incarna- 
tions of Ndrdya^a and Kara, while ITdrdya^a is not only represented 
in thb episode of the ^intiparva as assuming various forms in the 
past and future world-periods but also as anticipating how 
and Arjuna will be regarded in the distant future as forms of Ndri- 
ya^aandNara. Besides, although the poet of the Gita, in describing 
the manifestations of God, speaks of Vdsudeva among the Vr§^ and 
Arjuna among the Pandavas as divine forms, he does not thereby 
attach any special divine birth or origin to these two heroes, any 
more than he could aim at deifying all the other Bibhutis or glorious 
manifestations of God in the same chapter. ' 

280. The Gita has mentioned the division of four castes accord- 
ing to qualities and functions, and not only enumerated the duties 
of the various castes, but also enjoined every man to do his duty 
by the caste or social group to which he belongs, expressly mention- 
ing that Ksatriyas are rewarded in the heaven if they face the 
enemy on the battlefield. But nowhere does the Git 4 refer to the 
destruction of the K§atriyas as a moral necessity in the interest of 
mankind, of their corruption or degeneration as compared witli 
the other classes, while the passages under consideration in the 
Narayaniya speak of the descent of God on earth on two occasions 
for the sake of exterminating the warrior class, once in the 
form of Paraiu-Rama and again in the form of Krsna. The 
inference is inevitable that at the time of composition of the Nara- 
187' 
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yaniya, the K|atriya power was already overthrown, and the 
Brahmanistic theologians had begun to assert their own supremacy 
by inventing theories of incamatu>ns, which had for their ends 
the humiliation and annihilation of Ksatriyas, while the Gita 
was composed when the Indian society, based on the caste organize* 
tion, was evenly balanced and the Ksatriyas were in the ascendancy, 
as is also clearly evident from the fact that the king is said to be 
the manifestation of divinity among men (X. 27). This is perfectly 
in accord with our contention about 'the Upani^dic origin of the 
Gita, as the Ksatriyas are generally admitted to have taken a 
prominent part in the Upani^adlc speculations. 

281. It is noteworthy that Narayana is supposed to have 
revealed h im self to Narada in the Satyayuga, the earliest world- 
period, long before the various incarnations mentioned in this 
passage were knoun and long before Vasudeva, Sankar^ana, Prad- 
yumna and Aniruddha were bom, so the narration of these stories 
of successive incarnations of God takes the form of a prophecy 
in the teachings of Narayana. And yet, strangely enough, in 
beginning of this chapter Narayana himself Vasudeva and 
speaks of the evolution of his other forms. Sahkarsana, Pradyumua, 
Aniruddha as preceding Brahma, the creator of the univeise. 
How are we to reconcile the existence of Vasudeva .and three other 
forms Ixfore the aeation of the world with their birth as 
the Vrsni members of the same name, during the period of transition 
from the Dwipara to the Kali-Yuga ? The explanation of this 
curious anomaly or anachronism is supplied by the fact which 
also accounts for the necessity of a theory of incarnation or descent 
of God, viz., that all these stories are the result of after-thought or 
later inventions of sectarian devotees, after Vasudeva and his fello"' 
n.embers of the Vsjni family had already been deified and identified 
vith the Br ahm anical god Naraya^ or Vij^u. We find abundant 
traces of the Bhagavata scholars re-handling earlier texts in order 
to prove the antiquity of their own cult and of the Vaijnav-a authors 
absorbing or appropriating later sectarian works with a >iew to 
securing the identification of their own god Vijnu or Kiruy*^^ 
wih the later heroes lUma, Kr§na, and others. Aic we thus not 
jt^iificd in assuming that the Bhagavad-GItd. too. received its 
atenava setting or its Bhigavata colouring, if any, from the 
impulse of the Vaisnava editors of the Epic 

aiahabhanita ? 
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282. I have already maintained that the Kj^na of the Gita 
is not to be taken as a Divine Incarnation but as a teacher or a 
seer after the manner of the Upani§adic dialogues, identifying 
himself with the Supreme Self in a state of Yoga or mystic union 
with God, and that there is not a single verse in the ethical, philo- 
sophical, and religious portions of the Gita where any historical 
reference or mythical allusion is made, so as to enable us to identify 
him Nvith the Kt^na of the Bhagavata scriptures. In the Narayaniya 
text however, such mythical-luslorical references abound, and 
almost all the important incidents connected with the life of 
Kf^na, as depicted in the Mahabharata and other Vaijnava texts, 
are expressly mentioned, e.g., his birth at Muttra, stay at Dwarakd, 
slaying of Kamsa, Naraka and other Asuras, defeat of king 
Bana, diplomatic destruction of Kdla Yavana, Jarasandha, and 
Siiupala. installation of Vudhisthira. destruction of Dwaraka 
and anniliilation of the Yadavas — none ofdvhich are found any\vhere 
in the Glti where KR^a is said to exhort Arjuna to fight and where 
the sublime ethical teachings of the poem are associated with the 
battle of Kurukfctra. A few personal references to KR^a's 
enemies and Arjuna’s friendship in the Gita (IX. 11-12, XI. 41-42), 
if they are not to be regarded as interpolations, can be explained 
in the light of the re-handling of the Upani$adic Gltd by the Epic 
editors. We are therefore justified in holding that the GU4 is neither 
a product of the Bhagavata school which produced the Narayanijra, 
nor a work of the same Vaijnava author who composed this latter 
episode, and that the Divine song is not to be considered a sectarian 
scripture and must be completely, dissociated from the Vaiinava 
or Bhagavata or any other sectarian teaching, if we are to understand 
its true worth and significance. 

283. The sectarian character and later origin of the Narayamya 
is also evident from the way in which a reference is made to Krsna's 
defeating Maheiwara and Kartikeya, the gods worshipped by king 
. Bana. These sectarian gods are found to fight with each other 
and then to make offensive and defensive alliances with one another 
in many parts of the Mahabharata and throughout the Puranic 
literature, which represents a state of things \vhen Brahmanical 
India was made the hot-bed of sectarian jealousies, and crusades. 
It is not unlikely that the theory of incarnation and the identifi- 
cation of one God with another were devices through which the 
Brahmanical theologians and sectarian devotees adjusted- their 
189 
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which refers no donbt to Vasndeva-Kr^na. According to Dr. 
Bhandaikar, this last-mentioned passage is a later interpolation. 
In any case Kr§na is the last of the six incamatiohs of the HarivamSa 
as well. But in the Vayu Purdna and the Bhagavata Parana the 
system of Avatdras is further elaborated and the number and the 
personnel of the Incarnations are progressively increased, the former 
mentionmg the twelve (including some incarnations of Siva and 
Indra) and the latter sometimes i6, sometimes 22, and sometimes 23 
Avatdras. Dattatreya, Vedavyasa, Buddha, Sanatkumara, even 
Kapila and Narada have by this time been raised to the rank of 
^vine incarnation. In the Varaha Purdna we have the ten usual 
incarnations including Buddha and Kalki. But what -is most 
important and interesting for us is the fact that Kr§na, who is 
regarded as only one and perhaps the last of six incarnations accord- 
mg to the JIahabhdrata and the Harivamda, is in the later Vai§-. 
hava scriptures elevated to the dignity of the Supreme deity and 
identified with Ndrdyana or Vi^iju, and his place in the system of 
^ Avatdras is filled by substituting his brother Balardma instead, 
on-the plea that Kr§na is God himself (Kj-jpastu Bhagavdn svayam). 
The last phase of this progressive development of Vai§^avism in 
the realistic and humanistic direction is represented by the move- 
ment of Lord Gaurdnga, of Nadia, who has been identified by his 
followers with Ki^^a of Brindabana, as depicted in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna. 

Now, if we compare the concept of incarnation and the place 
of Krsna in the Gita with the system of Avatdras in these 
sectarian scriptures, we cannot help maintaining that the Gita 
represents a much earlier phase of idealistic thinking and non- 
sectarian devotion, and that Krsna in the Gita is neither one of the 
ten incarnations nor the Supreme God identical with Visnu and 
Narayana, as held in these later texts, but only a human hero 
and teacher who speaks of his Divine character and communicates 
his lessons in the name of God just in the same manner as the 
^sis of the Upani^ads did in ^cient times. And if this inter- 
pretation of ours is correct, the author of the Gita could be neither 
a Vaisnava nor a Bhagavata himseif, nor could he''’know of any 
Vai^nava or Bhagavata sect at the time oi the composition of the 
Gita. Of course he knew of the Mahabh'arata story and the heroes 
of the Epic, Ki^na and Arjuna. but these latter could not have 
been deified or considered as Nara and Narayana at that time ; 
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otherwise it is impossible that the poet could have omitted t 
mention it or give some indirect hinte on it. 

285. We may mention a few more instances of 
between the Gita and the Narayamya section from the same c 
(fl) Narayana is said to be the restorer of the Sruti, w ic 
made in the Satya-Yuga and the meanings of which are exp a 
in the Puranas. This is absent in the Gita. 

(6) Brahma, the creator of countless worlds in countess g » 
is said to have learnt this Upanisad based on the four Ve , 

unthinkable glory of Visnu from Narada and then ‘.rva 

this to the liberated souls, who in their turn preached ^ .. 

(the sun). Surya is said to have taught it to sixty thousand 0 
ers, who again conveyed the truth to the gods on the ^ ■ 

Sumeru. From the gods the glorious message was hande 
by Asita Devala to the Pitps. Finally, Bbtsma learnt it rom 
father Santanu an 4 taught it to Yudhislhira. ■Rhaca- 

Wc meet with another description of the succession of ^ . 

vata teachings in chapter 348, which widely differs from J 

In the Gitd (IV. 1-2), Krf^a is ?aid to have taught the doctn 
Karma-Yoga in his previous birth to Vivasvdn (the 
.gave it to Manu, and this latter is said to have transmittw 
Ik§dku. I suspect these verses to be inteqiolations, 
does, but even taking them to be genuine parts of the Gita, 
cannot fail to notice the simplicity oi this line of 
compared with the elaborate and complex list of teachings gi _ 
in two passages of the Sdntiparva. This also proves the pnor y 
of the Gita. « ♦ the 

(c) As in the Gitd, so in the Narayaniya it is enjoined tha 
sacred message is to be communicated to none but the devo c 
and the merits of tending and expounding the scripture arc 
tioned. But in tlic latter, only sectarian devotees of Vi^iju a 
entitled to hear the truth, which is not the case in the Gitd. 

(d) Moreover, the later Ihirdnic origin and sectarian charac c 
of tliU Bhag.avata text may be inferred from the fact that it 

to l>c the essence of all stories, gathered by the Brahmanas ff'^^ 
the Upakhyiius. ju.st as the nectar was collected by the gw 
and thinons cbuiiiing t!)C ocean. 

(e) TliC Mine conclusion is forced on us when we consider tiw 
M-ili^r^i Ivf'iia Dwaipayana, the author of the Mahdblurala, 1* 

, dt-M-iibcd litre .i> regularly going by the aerial route to the KjIreoC 
19* 
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Sdgar \vith a view to worship Narayana, . and as repeatedly 
ntteiirig the name oi Narayana. Yudhisthira and his brothers 
are said to have become devotees to Vi§nu and begun singing the 
praises oi Narayana alter having heard this story from Bhi§ma. 
Here one can trace the process of Brahmanizing the Bhagavata 
cult. The Pandavas who were already admirers of Vasudeva 
and followers of his cult are now converted to Vai§navism or the 
cult of Narayana, of whom Krsna Vasudeva is supposed to be an 
incarnation. 

SECTION III. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE g!tA AND THIS 
BHAGAVATA SCRIPTURE 

BRAHMANICAL INFLUENCES EVIDENT IN THE LATTER 

{Sdnliparva, chapters 341 - 345 ) 

286. In chapter 341, of the Ndriyanlya there are still greater 
divergences from the philosophy and religion of the Gftd. 

(i) The process of evolution here related by Vyasa, who is said to 
have obtained by the grace of God the illuminating knowledge of 
the past, present, and the future, is quite different from that 
related by N^yaija to Ndrada in the previous chapter and has 
not the least resemblance to the account of the Gitd. The 
order of development here is Param-Atma, unmanifest Prakrti, 
manifest Aniruddha (also known as Aharikara), Brahma, five 
elements and the seven great Rsis and Manu, who are the 

founders of the world and the lords of creation (in descending 
order). Prom Brahma, were also produced the Vedas and the 
sacrifices, as well as Maha-Rudra. the creator of ten other Rudras. 
In. the Gita, we have no mention of Aniroddha but the five elements, 
mind, intellect and Ahaiikara are said to be the eight-fold lower 
Prakyli of God. Nor is there any reference in the Gitaic process 
of creation to Brahmd and the R§is and planus as mediators 
although we have the concept of ilahat Brahma as the womb of 
tfr* •rri2A-«va.\ aTid 

and Manus are said to be bom of the Divine nature in the Gita. It 
is to be noticed that in this chapter of the Sintiparva Vasudeva, 
Sankar^ana and Pradyumna are omitted altogether, and Aniruddha, 
who was said to be the fourth form of l'(ju‘ayana in the previous 
chapter, stands third in order of succession, coming after Prakrti 
and before Brahma. This change seems to be the result of tlie 
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development of philosophical thought towards the classical 
Sankhya. 

287. (ii) The Sankhya and the Yoga scholars ' are to 

designate the Supreme spirit as Paramatma while His designation 
" ilahapurusa ” (the Great Spirit) is said to be acquired _by ffis 
glorious deeds. A distinction is made between the followers of 
Pravrttimdrga (path of action) and those of NivrUimdrga (the ^th 
of renunciation), the former including the seven Maharsis, ilanchJ, 
Angira, Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kralu and VaiUtha, who performed 
saoifices and were great scholars, the latter including Sana, Sanat- 
sTijata, Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatkumara and KapUa, who were 
versed in Sankhya and Yoga, had intuitive wisdom and founded 
Mok^adharmd, the religion of salvation. Both these classes of 
^is are said to have sprung from the mind of Brahma. 

Now, all these concepGons are altogether foreign to the Gita. 
We have various names like Avyakta, ParameSwara and Param- 
dtma in the Gita, but nowhere is it mentioned that Paramatma 
IS the designation given by the philosophers of Sankhya and Yog^. 
nor is there any mention of the term MaJtdpurii^a at all, as a synonym 
of God, but the term Puni^ottama, he., the of Spirits, occurs 
in the Gita (XV. 17-19) as a special designation of God, 
Similarly the Giti makes a distinction between the f)ath 
of Sankhya or Sannyisa (renunciation) and the path of Yoga or 
Karma (action), but never uses the words AVtrtfi and PravfUi for 
them, although these latter terms are frequently in vogue in the 
later Parana literature. Nor does the Gita ever suggest -that 
these two modes of spiritual culture were introduced by two classes 
of IJ^is expressly mentioned in the kari^-amya. On the contrary, 
the Gita tries to reconcile these two paths and holds the Sankhya 
and Yoga to be the same, not different. Again in the N^a>'^y® 
section the R«is of the path of action (Pravrtti) are here said to 
be Vedic scholars, Veda-knowers and expert in Vcdic sacrifices, 
wliile th'e Gitaic system of Karmayoga is quite opposed to the 
ordinary sacrificial religion of the Vedas and insists on the renuncia- 
tion of desires for heavenly rewards. 'WTiat is more, the Sdnkhya 
of tlic Gita is generally identified with wisdom and the Yoga with 
action, but in the N^ayanfya passage under question, the of 
the path of renunciation arc said to be versed in Siakliju and 
Yoga^ All these contrasts make it clear that the Cfti belongs to 
a penod when the Ndiaya^ya or Bhigas'ata sect luij cithef 
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.not arisen at all or bad not developed the special doctrines as 
.communicated in these chapters of, the Mahabharata. 

288, (iii) Again, the priority of the origin of the Gita is also 
apparent from the fact that the Narayaniya speaks of Ahahkara, 
three gunas and JIahat as generated from Prakrti. an idea which 
.approximates the later Sahkhya theory, while the Gita does not 
mention the technical term Mahat at all (except in connection with 
'Biahcia when it refers to Prakrti) and conceives of God as the source 
•of all these concepts. Besides, in the Bh4gavata text, Narayaha is 
.Said to be the knower of the field, and is superior to Prakrti. He is 
regarded as the path of action for the men of action and the path of 
j^nunciation for the wise. Ptaiapall is said to be engaged in 
benefiting the creatures at- the command of Narayaip. A dis- 
jmetion seems to be drawn also between Brahma and Prajdpati. 
the author of the Gt has nothing to do with l^rahma and Frajapati 
Niriyaija, although be gives us a detailed description 
of the Field and the fcuiower of the field. 

. ?09, ^ (iv) Xhe Brahmanical influence on the Bhdgavata religion 
« unmistalable in this chapter which tells us that Vedas and 
^ctifices Viith all theic subsidiary parts were created by Brahmd 
u maintenance of the race (lokaprati§thd), that 

was aeated out of the anger of Brahmd, We are also 
Old that all the gods and Rsis went to Nardyapa for receiving 
^truction as to their rights and obligations and divisions of 
iwwer and functions, and that after practising penances for a 
ousand ages of the Devas, they were inspired by Nixayani to 
P^forra a Vai^nava sacrifice according to the Vedtc rites, in which 
0 Clings were to be made to Nardyana. This transcendental 
wty ^\-as then pleased wth their sacrifices and granted them 
, ^ enjoying sacrificial shares offered by men, and 
CSC gods were asked to make offerings to Nardyana and also 
commanded to introduce Vedic rites, etc. A student of Indian 
gious history will recognize in these passages unmistakable 
of an alliance of the priests or theologians of the Vedic society 
olding the religion of sacrifices, mUt the worshippers of Ndidya^ 
Or the followers of the Bhdgavata religion and one can also trace 
here the beginningof the Brahmaoical device to perpetuate sacrificial 
. wrunwnies and to give them the stomp of Divine authority by rc- 
them to the highest antiquity. We have in the Gita HI. 
no doubt certain ideas condeming the origin of the sacrifices 
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development of philosophiral thought towards the classical 
Saiibhya. . 

287. (ii) The S 4 nkhya and the Yoga scholars' are faia 
designate the Supreme spirit as Parainitjni while His desi^a w 
" Mahapuru^a ” (the Great Spirit) is said to be acquired by 
glorious deeds. A distumtion is made between the followers 0 
PravrUimdfia (path of action) and 'those of I^ivftlmdrga (to pa 
of renunciation), the former including the seven Maharfis, Man . 
Angira, Atri. Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vaiiitha, who penornie 
sacrifices and were great scholars, the latter including Sana, 
sujata, Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatkumara and Kapila, who wei 
versed in Sihkhya and Yoga, had infautive wisdom and oun 
Mokiodkama, the religion of salvation. Both these classes 
^t§is are said to have sprung from the mind of Brahma. 

. Now, all these conceptions are altogether foreign to the • 
We have various names like Avyakta. Paratne^wara smd P 
atma in the Gita, but nowhere is it mentioned that * , 

is the designation given by the philosophers of Sahkhya and 6 » 
nor is there any mention of the term Mahdpurti^a at all, as a ^ 
of God, but the term Purufottama, i.e., the best of 
in the Gtta (XV. 17-19) as a special designation 01 • 

Sitnilarly the Gita makes • a distinction between tM P 
of Sdhkhya or Sannydsa (renunciation) and the path of Yog 
Kama (action), but never uses the words Ntvflii and Pmvf » 
them, although these latter leims are frequently in vogue ^ . 

later Purina literature. Nor does the GU 4 ever sugges ' 
these two modes of spiritual culture were introduced by two c 
of Il^is expressly mentioned in the Kdrdyapiya. On the con ra^, 
the Giti tries to reconcile these two paths and holds the San |> 
and Yoga to be the same, not different. Again in the Nsfray^^ 
section the of the path of action (Pravrtti) are here 
be Vedic scholars, Veda-knowers and expert in Vcdic 
while Uie Gitdic system of Karmayoga is quite opposed to 
ordinary sacrificial religion ol the Vedas and insists on the 
tion of desires for heavenly rewards. 'What is more, the^Sankhl 
of the Glti is generally identibed with wisdom and the Yoga yi 
action, but in the Ndrdyai^ya passage under question, the ® 
the path of renunciation arc said to bu versed in Sifikliya an 
Yoga.^ «VH tJicsc contrasts make it clear that tlic Clli belongs ® 
a period when the SdriyaQIya or Bhdgavata sect Jiad cithr 
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not arisen at all or bad not -developed the special doctrines as . 
.communicated in these chapters oi.the Mahabharata. 

288. yii) Again, the priority o£ the origin of the Gita is also 
apparent from the fact that the Niriyajjiya speaks of Ahankira, 
.three gugas and Jtahat as generated from Prakrti, an idea ^vhich 
J^pproximates the later Sahkhya theory, while the Gita does not 
mention the technical term Mahat at all (except in connection with 
•Brahma when it refers to Prakrti) and conceives of God as the sotirce 
of all these concepts. Besides, in the Bh^vata text, N^iyaha is 
.said to be the knower of the field, and is superior to Prakrti. He is - _ 
regarded as the path of action for the men of action and the path of 
renunciation for the wise. Prajapati is said to he engaged in 
e*nefiting the creatures. at*the command of Ndrdya^a. A dis- 
^ction seems to be drawn also between Br^hmi and Prajapati. 

author of the Gitihas nothing to do with Rrahmd and Prajapati 
Wd ^-en with Nariya^a, although he gives us a detailed description ' 
of the Field and, the knower of the field. 

. ^ (j.v) The Brahmanical influence on the Bhagavata rehgion 

^ umbtatohle irv this chapter which tells us that Vedas and 
subsidiary parts were created by Brabmi 
If maintenance of tbe race (lokapratirthd), that 

. ^ created out of the anger of Brahjni. • We are also 
0 that all the gods and went to Nwaygna, for receiving 
^truciion as to their rights and obUgations and divisions of 
power Md functions, and that alter practising penances for a 
thousand ages of the Devas. they were inspired by Natdyana to 
perform a Vai^^ava sacrifice according to the Vedh rites, in wjuch 
ofimngs wwc to be made to Nirdyana. Tlus transcendental 

was thso. pleased wuth their sacrifices and granted them 
for enjoying sacrificial shares offered, by men and 
these gods were asked to make offerings to Ndrdyana and also 
commanded to introduce Vedic ntes, etc. A student of Indian 
Ktosiow history mU recognize in tteso passogfs nnmistnkabic 

o! an alliance of the Or tbeofogians of the Vcdic societv 
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and their relation to the human welfare and the posmic law, but 
many scholars consider these verses of the Gita to be interpolations, 
and even if they were genuine, there is a spiritualistic outlook and 
idealistic vein underlying the Gitaic mode of treatment of sacrifices 
which stands in sharpest contrast to the realistic and mythical 
description of the Narayaniya passages. (Cf. G. IV. 23-33, XVII. 

11-13). 

As far as the sacrificial element of the Brahmanical cult is con- 
cerned, the poet of the Giti has expressed himself quite frankly 
against the popular excesses and hedonistic extravagances 01 
this institution, and favoured an extended application of the 
idea of sacrifices to the sphere of self-control and self-surrender 
and self-dedication and other processes of mental discipline and 
spiritual culture. When one compares these teachings with those 
of the Vcdic religion and the Bhagavata religion one finds reason 
to believe that the Gita is as little identified with the one as with 
the other. 

290. (v) The enumeration of four Yugas (world-period), viz., 
Satya, Tretd, Dwdpara and Kali with a proportionate allotment 
of virtue and vice in each period, is also absent in the Gltd, and 
proves that the Narayardya texts belong to a later age. Nardya^ 
instructs gods to live during the " Kaiiyuga " or *' dark age " ouly^. 
in those places where the Vedas, sacrifices, penances, truth, restraint 
of senses and non-violence reside. This is also a clear proof of the 
Brahmanical origin of this section. In the Gitd on the other hand, 
wc arc expressly told that God is not to be obtained by the Vedas, 
sacrifices and penances (XI. 48, 53). and these latter arc given only 
a subordinate place in the system of spiritual culture. 

291. (vi) Ndrayana's appearing in the form of Hayagrlva, 
embracing Brahma, praising the latter for his good administration 
of the world, promise of help in the form of " descents ’* {avaldras) 
whenever necessary — all these practical conceptions of God point 
to the realistic-mythical stage of the Indian religious literature, 
which was developed much later than the Gita, This impression 
is confirmed by the praise of Ndrdyana at the conclusion of this 
section, where he is said to be alternately sleeping and waking, 
and described by the various epithets like ^^unjaUii (whose liair 
is brown) — dweller in the ocean, etc. — ideas which arc riolcntly 
in c:)nfilct with the Gltiic concept of God. Lastly, the later origin, 
the Brahmanical cliaraclcr and4hc pro-Vedic tendencies of thU 
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Bhagavata text are evident from the description of Narayana as 
the founder of sacrificial religion, as the enjoyer of the sacrificial 
ofierings and at the same time as the propounder of the path of 
renundation. 


292. Chapter 5^2 of the Santipar\^ gives us an explanation 
of the various names of God, as related by Ilari (i e., Kr§na) to 
Axiuna. These names are said to have been declared in the 
yedas, in theUpani§ad, in the Purfinas, in the Jyotisa (astronomy), 
to the Sinkhya and Yoga texts and in the Ayurveda (medical 
science), 

Yhe contents of this chapter equally convince us as to the priority 
of the Gita and the lateness 01 the sectarbn Puranic text knmvn 
the Ndrdya^j’a episode of the Mahabharata. (i) The Gitd 
wntains no reference to the sciences of astronomy and medicine 
absence of any mention in it about the four Vedas, 
about the Purinas, the S^khya and the Yoga texts seems to 
todicatc that the fourth Veda (Atharva) and the Purdpas as "*ell 
^ the philosophical systems of Sankhya and Yoga were unknown 
0 our poet or had not obtained currency or position of authority 
^ nis time. 


{») In the Ndrdyai^uya' passage under consideration, is 

^id to bow before Puramdtmi who is regarded as the source of 
hRuas origin. Tliis shows Uiat the human Kffna \va5 still dis- 
tinguished from tin; Supreme spirit at Uic time of the Narayaniya, 
told in that case the Gita, which, in our view belongs to a mucll 
^arlicr date, must be interpreted in a mauncr that makes it free 
hem the Bhagavata association and fronj the deification of Kr?«?a- 
(hi) Tlic concepts of Braluna as bom oi the grace of Paramatma, 
tif Rudra as bom of bis anger, of <Vnituddha, as the creator and 
d«ttoycr of Uic worlds (BrahmA and ilahcNsara being merely 
^ insirumcnts), prove the sectarian PurAijic character of tliis 
text, as compared with the earlier non-sectarian origin of the Gita, 
'*hich lus iiQlhing to do with these concepts. 

^ 93 - Civ) Tlic latency of the comp^Uron of this chapter is 
also evident from the d«<nption 0! Rudm after tlw iWaiiic 
fashion ami Iroin the mutual adoration of Rudra and XirAvana 
(cf indicating a comprom^ and rapprochement l>clwecn 

tlic two >^cts of iaiva> andNaitnavum. a fc.-itiutf ^^ilirl, u aljn-cthcr 
alncnt in the Glti. iS lU aullww must luve lived long Iwforc the 
oiDin of thoe jcct». 
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294. (v) Four classes of devotees are referred to in this 
and single-minded devotees are declared to be the best, In _ ^ 
Gita, too, four classes of devotees are mentioned, but the w 
are declared to be the best, although it is also asserted there 
the wise are constantly harmonized and are devoted to the 
(ekabhakti). But the wide difierence between the 
Narayaniya teachings is apparent from the fact that ^ 
speaks of both Kr^na and Arjuna as Nara and Narayana ° 
descended on earth in the human form only to lighten the ^ 
of the earth, while in the Gita, there is not only po such hin , 
but Arjuna plays a distinctively human role and the divun y 
Krspa is at least doubtful. . 

295. (iv) This chapter supplies us wth the meanings 0 ^ 

designations that used to be employed in those days .. 

Kr^ija or Narayaija, these meanings being mostly derived . 

etymology of the words and sometimes explained by fahci u 
mythological stories. For examples, we find here the 
the names Ndrdyana, pRoigarbha, Damodara, V^sudeya, i 5 v ' 
Ke 4 ava and H!>ikeSa,of %vluch the first three are altogether 
the Gita, while the reraainingfour arc interpreted even in this sec 
of the Nirdyaniyain a spiritual significance as conveying the , 

attributes of G(^, divested of all historical references 
associations with the life of Krfija. We may conclude . 
that at the time of the Giti. Vasudeva and Vijnu were designa 1 
of God, and had no sectarian connotation, as claimed 
Vaisnavas. Even the names Kesava and Hrsikeda may have 
applied to Kr?na when he was deified and were probably introduc 
in the Gita at the time of its incorporation into the 
may be that these last two names had originally a personal ass 
tfon with Krsna-Vdsudeva or Visnu-Ndrayapa, and were then gi 
a spiritual interpretation by the author of the Nirdya^ya. 

296. The transition to Chapter 343 is cfiected by a lanci 
story as to how the fire and the moon were bom of the same so^ ’ 
in order to explain tlie significance of the tcrm.Hr?ik^- 1* ’ 

too, the Bralimanical influence on the Bhagavata sect is Iracca 
, beyond dispute. The moon is identified willi the Brihmot?a an 
the fire with llic K^trij'a. Superiority of the Bralunins ^ 0 
K|atri>-as is repeatedly proclaimed, and oficring (sacnfieia 

meals) to Brahmins is said to dispense with tlic necessity 0 
IHTfomung sacrifices. A long series ol mytliical stories ^ 
JpS 
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related to show the power and the glory of the Brahmins. The 
mythical portion in the beginning of this chapter seems to have 
been interpolated by the revivers of Brdhmamsm as against the 
^cendancy of the Ksatriyas, and bears all the characteristics of 
the latersectarian Parana literature. The Gitaic view of the caste 
as well as the Gitaic ideal of religion is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of this section of the Narayaidya and speaks for a much 
earlier origin of the Gita in a purer and calmer non-sectarian atmo- 
sphere and in a loftier and sublimer altitude of the Upanisadic 
age. . • 

297; Resuming the topic of the last chapter, Kr§^ explains 
to ^una the meanings of such names of God as Hari, Rtadhdma, 
Govinda, ^pivi^ta, Aja, Satya, Sdltvala, Kr$na, Vaikuntha, Achyuta, 
Adhok^aja, Ghftdrchilta, Tfdhdtu, Vf^a, Vf^dkapi, Anadi, Ama- 
Ananta, Sttchi^rava, Ekadanta {or . EkcUritga), Trikakud, 
^riHchi, Kapila, HiTat}.ya-garbha, Hayagriva, Muiijukeia, Khanda- 
■Pawiii, etc. In connection with this chapter we may note : — 

(i) That most of these names (viz., those which are italicized), 
pe absent in the Gltd, although some of them have their root 
m the earlier Vedic literature. It seems highly probable that 
during this period all the Vedic names for V4nu and Purinic 
names for Ndriyaoa were being freely applied to kr?ha, who must 
have been already deified and identified \vith the Vedic deity 
Vi^nu and Narayana, which was not the case at the time of the 
composition of the Gita. Of the rest, some are abstract names 
connotative of the attributes of God, which were the common 
property of all Indian scriptures, and there remain thus only 
the names Govinda and Krs^ together with the tWo mentioned 
m the last chapter (Keiava and Hr^ikeia) as the irreducible minimum 
of accord between the Gita and the Narayaidya in- this respect. 
Certainly this is not a sufficiently strong evidence for accepting 
the Bhagavata interpretation of the Gltd and ascribing its origin 
to the same sect of Vaisnavas which produced* the Narayaruya sec- 
tion of theMahdbhdrata. * We are inclined to believe that these names 
(viz., Keia>-a, Hj^ikeSa and Vdsudeva) were absent in the original 
Gitd, but later on introduced by the Vai?nava editors when they 
insertc(^the Gitd in the body of the Epic. But’we admit at the same 
time that there is no inherent impossibility in the supposition that 
these names may have been of a non-sectarian significance in 
their origin and may have been applied to Kf?na in the original 
199 
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'rent to see Kara and Naraya^ ^ain at the Badarikasiam after 
obtaining the vision of Naraya^a. 

(i) Lord Narayana is now represented as the soul of all beings 
and Arjuna is said to be fortunate in having Lord Vdsudeva, adored 
by the three worlds, as liis friend. This shows how K^na Vasudeva 
has by this time been completely identified mth the cosmic god 
Hdrayjnia. 

(ii) After the model of the Gita (VII. 8*9), Narayana is said to 
be the source from which the fluii^ of water, the heat of -the 
snn, the touch of the air, the sound of the space (or ether), etc., 

produced, hut unlike the Gita, the Naraya^ya speaks here 
of a place called SadhhuUilpadaht (the source of existing beings) 
where Nariya^ lives with Vidyd and also of the sun as the gate 
of all the worlds. We are told that those who seek liberation 
first enter the solar world, where, their bodies burnt, they become 
invisible and atomic, and then enter into Narayana dwelling in 
the centre of the solar region ; coining out of Nirdyana they 
pss successively through Aniniddha, Pradyumna, SaAkar^pa 
W the forms of mind and Jfva, after which, being freed from the 
^pas, they enter into Vasudeva, the knower of the field, who is 
jhe Seat of all and free from the gunas (cf. Gita VIII. 33-28). 
Here vfe have not only a Puranic mode of the description of the 
route to liberation, but also an express declaration of Visudeva 
^ distinct from, and even higher than, Nardyapa. The Vaifpava 
worship of Kr§na must have attained such a prominence at this 
^ge as to cast into shade the oiigmal fonn of Vasudeva, kno\vn 

^ Niiiyana. 

300. (iiQ The representatfon of Nara and N^ayana in this 
chapter as brighter than the sun, bearing the signs of Chakra 
(^scus) and Srlvatsa (a mark 00 the breast), resembling the White 
Islanders and as the manifest form in %vhich tic unmaiufcst Ndrd' 
ysna of the Svctadwlpa was reflected, and as practisuig austere 
penances for (he welfare of those forms of Nfirayana which will 
be manifest in three worlds, is a suflEicient indication ol its Puranic 
character and sectarian origin. And the same is also true of the 
description of Ndrayana as practising penances by an altar with 
upraised hands, standing on one leg and studying the Vedas with 
its subsidiary parts (Angas). We may note that the Gita (a) no- 
where speaks of God as an ascetic.' (6) makes no mention of tlie 
distinction between the paths of Prav^ti (action) and Nivjtti 
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Gita by the poet himself on account of his acquaintance with the 
Epic literature of the time, when both Krsna and Arjuna were 
regarded as human heroes and associated with various names 
having no divine connotation at alL . 

298. (ii) Beside the mythical names which evidently i^long 
the Purana literature, we find here such names as Sattvata, Hiranya 
garbha, Kapila and Virinchi, which are generally associated 
the Bhagavata, Ved^ta and Sankhya systems of phi osop y 
or theology respectively. It is significant that while the Bhaga^ 
religion is also called the Sattvata religion, as it is supposed to av 
been accepted by the Sattvata race (which is held to be 
minous wath the Vrsm family of the Yadava dynasty), the den^a 10 
of the term Sattvata, as given in this section, is purely spintu is 
(being derived from Sattva, the highest quality) and altogc e 
devoid of any historical relation or racial association. 

Kapila is closely connected here with the solar circle an 
Vidyimatd (the goddess of wisdom). Whatever may be the mo iv 
of the author in offering such explanations for these names, i 
unquestionable that the absence of all these designations of 
in the Gita indicates its priority of origin and freedom from sc - 
tarian influences. , . 

(iii) That this chapter had a sectarian origin at an age much a 
th^ that of the Gita is also apparent from the reference to ^r.o 
branches of the Rgveda, 1,000 branches of the same, and 5 
and 37 branches of the Yajurveda, to the Atharvaveda 
five Kalpas. to the psalms and their tunes, to Pada. 
and their divisions, to the Panchdlas learning the study <>» 
Veda with their divisions from Bdmadeva, to Maliar§i 
the founder of the science of Vcdic prosody, to king Brahmada 
and his minister Pundarfka as attaining Yoga, and from the renur 
that all the achievements of these sages were due to tlic grac 
of Ndrij-ana. the original form of Knoa. The same concli^^r' is 
confirmed by the allusion licrc to Knna's birth in the form of , 
Ndraya^ in the family of Dlumu, to the Purinic story of Praj - 
pali Dak^’s performance of sacrifice at which Rudra was no 
invited and to ll»e excited contest between Itudra and Nirayana. 
ft is needless to repeat that the poet of llic CUd liad nothing to uO 
with these mythical representations ot scctarun quarrels. 

2f/}. Tlie next cluptcr of the Sdntiparva (cluplcr 344 ) 
back to Nirida's visit to ^vetadwipa and relates how and why he 
20a 
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went to see Nara and Narayam ^ain at the Badarikasram alter 
obtaining the vision of Niriyana. 

(i) Lord Na^ayana is now lepiesented as the soul ol all beings 
and Ar]una is ^id to be fortunate in having Lord Vasudeva, adored 
by the three worlds, as his friend. This shows how Krsna Vasudeva 
^ by this time been completely identified with the cosmic god 
J<atayana. 

(ii) After the model of the Gita (VII. 8-p). Nariya^ia is said to 
be the source from which the fluidity of water, the heat of the 
snn, the touch of the air, the sound of the space (or ether), etc., 
are produced, but unlike the Gita, the Narayaiuya speaks here 
of a place called Sadbhutctpddaka (the source of existing beings) 
where Narayana lives unth Vtdyi and also of the sun as the gate 
o' all the Worlds, We are (old that those who seek liberation 
htst enter the solar world, where, their bo<ics burnt, they become 

and atomic, and then enter into Nardya;na dwelling in 
the centre of the solar region ; coming out of Nardyapa they 
successively through Aniruddha. Pradyumna, Safikarfaija 
fa the forms of mind and Jlva. after which, being freed from the 
6^935, they enter into Vdsudeva, the knower of the field, who is 
the seat of all and free from the goijas (cf. Glti VIII. 23‘28), 
Here we have not only a Purdnic mode of the description of the ^ 
route to liberation, but also an express declaration of Vdsudeva 
3 s distinct from, and even higher than. Nardyana. The Vai§^va 
worship of KRija must have attained such a pronunence at this 
sge as to cast into shade (he original form ol Vdsudeva, known 
3 s Nirdyana. 

300. (ui) the representation ol Kara and Ndrdyana in this 
chapter as brighter than (be sun. bearing the signs of Chakra 
(discus) and Srlvatsa (a mark on the breast), resembling the 3 Vhitc 
Islanders and as the mamfcsl form in wbicli the uoinanifest Ndfi. 
J'ana of the Svctadwfpa was reflected, and as practising austere 
penances for the welfare ol Uiosc fo^ of Ndrdj-ana which will 
be manifest in three worlds, U a sofficrcnl indication of its Pur-tn.V 
character and sectarian origin. And the some is also true ^ 
description of Kiriyai>a as practismg pccancos by m ,i, ® -“5 
upralccd lund-c. sUnding on one leg and studi-jn^ ti,,. tv , 
its subridiary- paru (Angas). We nuy cote tlut thr rifff i"* 
vh... ,p«ii ol Ooa « »«uc. (i) w 
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(renundation), (c) never represents God as a hermit, hut always 
as an ever-active Spirit, (i) nor mentions the angas or parts of the 
Vedas, as is done in this chapter. What could he more reasonah e 
than to infer that the Giti belongs lo an earlier period and a purer 
idealistic atmosphere tlan the realistic-mythical text of the 
Narayaiiiya ? ‘ - , , 

(iv) In support of our position, it may he further mentione 
that Narayana is not only described here as affectionately dispose 
towards the devotees, but also as fond of the Brahmanas (Vipras) 
which, however, may also mean the wise and not the priest, an 
that God is said to be visible in the body of Aniruddha, a concep 
which is altogether foreign to the Gitaic concept of God. ‘ . y 

301. (vl Another ccaispicuous feature in the teachings of 
yana in tlus chapter is that wMe those who are equipped wit 
metaphysical wisdom and single*miodedly devoted to God ar 
said to attain God, and the man of whole-hearted devotion is 
said to be the best of all, as in the Gitd (VII. 17-19) ^ | 

single reference here to the fulfilment of duty, or the 
Karma-Yoga which distinguishes the teachings of the GltA. 
reason is that the poet of the GU 4 , breathing the spirit of tti 
Upani^adic atmosphere, upholds a life of all-sided perfection, 
consisting in a balanced harmony of all the powers of the mm 
and all the demands of human nature, embracing wisdom, devotion 
and service, while the author of the Narayaniya betrays his one- 
sided narrowness of ideal as well as his sectarian bias by emphasizing 
faith in Nardyana and single-minded worship of him above every- 
thing else, as is generally the case with all later Purdnfe literature. 

302. When we turn to chapter 345, the influence of 
sacrificial practice of the Brahmanical or the Vedic religion on the 
Bhdgavatas appears to have reached its culmination in a naive 
dogmatic defence of the worship of Devas and Pjtjs with the he p 
of mythical stories. Ndrada speaks of learning from 
himself that the Devas should be worshippeti and of adoring 
Kdriyaija through the Daiva, which is the best of sacrifices and the 
essence of the eternal Supreme Soul. Ndrada traces his ovn 
descent from Nardyana through Brahmd and Prajipati Dak§a, 
and says iliat men w-orsl»ip Ndrdyapa through father, mother, 
and grandfather in Pitryupia. Hiu$ Nardyana U indirectly adored 
both in offering sacrifices to gods and the ilancs, Incidentally 
there is a referciKC to the war between the Devas and the jVsurxs, 
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in course of wluch the Deyas forgot the Vedas, and also, to the 
mutual relation among the Devas and Pitrs, and to the origin of 
Pindas (rice-balls or oblations offered to Pitrs), which leads to the 
mythical account .of the incarnation of Vardha (i.e., Narayana 
descending in the form of a boar). As all this is altogether absent 
in the Gita and contrary to the spirit of its -teachings, the signifi- 
^nce of this chapter lies in the fact that it gives us a glimpse 
into the early history of Indian religious movements, especially of 
the period when the Bhagavata sect and thc'-Brahmanical order 
must have come into contact with cacti other and tried to adjust 
their mutual claims by adopting an attitude of compromise or 
give and take. It is specially to be noted that the Bhagavata 
religion began in all probability as a movement of protest against 
Vedic sacrifices and worship of many gods, by enjoining whole- 
hearted devotion to one God with certain modes of moral discipline 
^d spiritual culture. Now, the theological concept of incarnations 
of N^yana as well as the mythical account of Narada's visit to 
the White Island seems to be devices contrived by priestly scholars 
of the orthodox, society to bring about an amalgamation of the 
powerful Bhigavata. movement \Yith their own Vedic cult of 
sacrifices to gods and Pitps, a policy in which the Bhagavata wor- 
sluppers seem to have knowingly acquiesced or xmknowingly lent 
themselves to be ensncired. This alliance of the Brahmins vvith the 
Bhdgavatas was all the more necessary and practicable at the 
time when the Buddhistic church was asserting hep own supreme 
authority, and not only preaching doctrines that threatened to 
destroy the traditional beliefs in God and in the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, but also introducing ideas and founding institutions of an 
ascetic and monastic kind which tended to undermine the whole 
structure of Vedic society based on caste and family organization. 

. In our view of the case, the Gitd represents a stage of spiritual life 
and thought far removed from this age of worldly compromises 
and diplomatic alliances in the religious history of India, and 
even prior to the origin of the religious movement inaugurated 
by Gautama Buddlia. 


SECTION’ IV. THE l-BOOFS OF Tlin oItA BEING A MUCH EARLIER WORK 
HIAS TME BUACAVATA RELIGION 
TiUh’s nVirs criM:rd {.SdMip^rva, chapters 346-J48) 

■ '303. Chaplcr 3^6 » inp^t lor our purpose in so 
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as it expressly states that the glory of Ndrdyana has been briefly 
described in the Haii-Gita (referring most probably to the Bbagav’ad- 
Gita). As there is not a single reference to Narayapa in any verse 
of the Gita, and as the contents of the Narayariya tejt differ as 
widely as possible in many respects from those of the Gita in spite o 
their resemblance in a- few points, we are justified in inferring ffonj 

this very mention of the Gita in the Narayaniya section as the origina 
source of the religion of Narayana -that the Gita had already 
famous and authoritative as a code of devotional culture, and tha 
the Vaisnavas and Bhagavatas were already trying to appropriate 
it for their o'vn purpose and to obtain from the author of c 
Gita, who •^%•as perhaps regarded as the highest competent ju ge, 
his sanction or stamp of approval for their sectarian literature o 
later ages, by showing the essential agreement between the doctOT^ 
of the Gita and those of their own works. There are other si^i* 
ficant hints in this chapter showing the later origin of the Ndraya^iya 
text, viz., (i) Vedavyisa, the author of the Uahibhdrata, is now 
identified with Narayatja and called Narayana’s seli. (^0 
yaija is said to be the dispenser of the Vedas and to be worshippc 
by Brahmins and declared by the wise followers of tbe Sa^hhy^ 
and by the Yogis, as the first cause of tbe three worlds, and to w 
the slayer of Madhukaitabba, assuming four forms (Vdsudeva. etc.). 
(Ui) The militant attitude of the author in this section, condemning 
in strong terms those who are enemies of Narayapa, also spea 
for its sectarian character, (iv) Besides, Narada is said to have 
communicated this glory of Narayam on a pre\ious occasion to 
Byhaspati, the preceptor of the go^, in the presence of 
Bhijma, Pdndavas and ilahar?is. One should remark here mat 
Kr^na or Vdsudeva is supposed to be present on various occasions 
when the form and the teachings of Ndrdyana are related, and yet 
no hint is given wlutsocvcr in these passages as to the identiflca* 
tion of this human Kn«}a with Naraj’aoa {vide clwptcr 348). 

304. Similarly in Kapler 347 * there arc abundant traces to 
show that the Ndrayapl)^ text was composed much later than the 
Gita. (») Tlic philosophical theory of evolution and duisolution 
as described in this clupter is much more detailed and developed 
in the realistic direction ; the concepts of Aniruddlui and 
are as:>ociatcd with God, wlio is said to be on the waters and to resort 
to YogJttidrd (sleep consisting in Yoga), meditating on tlic creation 
of the tinivcrsc ; Atuihldra U identified not with <\niruJdIu but 
ao4 
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with four-mouthed Brahma, (ii) Again we hear of the lotus-eyed 
Hiranyagarbha sitting on the lotus, of the birth of two demons 
Madlm and Kaitabha, who stole away the Vedas from Brahma 
oat of spite, of Brahmd's prayer to Nirayana, mentioning how the 
former was bom -out of the latter seven times from the mind, 
the eyes, the speech, the car, the nose, the egg and the naval lotus 
ia different periods, and of the restoration of the Vedas from the 
(lemons by Narayana in the form of Hayagriva. All these refer- 
ences not only remind us of the Piiranic myths but lead us to 
suspect that the Epic editor is here referring to the revival of 
Vedic or Brahtnanical authority after the religious revolution 
brought about by the advent and growth of Buddhism which upset 
the orthodox society. The poet of the Gitd has no such interest in 
the establishment of the'jVedic religion or in the restoration of the 
Brahmanical authority, (iii) It is noteworthy that the concluding 
verses of this chapter include certain teachings wWch seem to 
have been borrowed from the Gita, viz., Nardyana is said to be 
the principal cause and the activity, the presiding deity, the vanous 
instruments, the diverse effects and the fate (or supematura 
agency) of all things (cf. GitA XVIII. 13*14. describing five-fold- 
causes), and to be the fragrance in earth, moisture in water, lustre 
ill the brilliant, touch in the air, sound in ether, mind in nature 
(GUi VII. 8 - 9)1 and also the abode of fame, prosperity, etc. 
(G. X. 34). But the sectarian and the Brahmanical influence on 
this tc.\t as well as its late origin is evident m the verses where 
Narayana is said to assume whatever form he likes for accom- 
plishing his objects, to be the receptacle of the Vedas, penanres 
aud sacrifices, to be the essence of religion characterized by 
Pravriii (action) and Nkjai (renunciation), of the metaphysical 
reality discussed by enquirers according to causal arpraents. mid 
finally to be the support of aU who make ofleruigs xn honour of the 

Dem and I'itp. Bcaid.=. Niri>-.na .s desjgnatcd 

as La is tUa dv allins-placc of aU, and rcaliMd m the i.eatt by those 
sages aho resort to the pmr-cr of aisdora, a (eatiKO winch shows 
at once tl,e similarity and the difference between Uie G.ta and tho 
Kirdi-aniya, for while the Gild speaks of God (Vasudeva) as attain- 
able by the wise among the dcrrttccs, it docs not so much as 
mention Ndrdsana, not to speak of identilyiog hun wrth Vdsudeya, 
nor docs it interpret -the designation Vasudeva in this peculiar way 
of the NAriyaijIj-a. 
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305. Chapter 348 of the ^wtiparva throws a good deal of light 
on the mythology or history of the development of the Bhagavata 
religion and has been particularly utilized by Mr. Tilak and other 
scholars who wanted to establish the Bhagavata origin of the Gita. 
The chapter becomes all the more prominent because of its reference 
to the Gita in two different verses. We would do well to nofe the 
outstanding features of this section : 

(i) The opening lines are evloghtic of the religion of the Ekantin, 
the followers of which are said to be distinguished from those ^ 
who are free from the Gunas and devoid of merits and demerits. 
Narayana himself is pleased with the single-minded devotees and 
accepts their worship, and they are absorbed in his fourth form 
Vasudeva without adoring the three other /oiTns like Aniniddha 
and others' (i.e., Pradyumna and Sankar§ana). There is nothing 
so sublime and so dear to Ndraya^a as the religion of Ekantin. 
The great-souled devotees of thb religion undoubtedly attain a 
higher goal than the Brahmins who resort to the Yaiidhama 
(religion of renunciation) and regularly study the Vedas. We must 
concede the sunilarity between the Glti and Ndrdyana in these 
passages in so far as the GUi makes a distinction between the 
devoted worshippers of one God and the meditators on the un- 
manifest Absolute, free from all attributes, and speaks of the 
superiority of the mode of culture practised by the former {XII. 
1-4), and Upholds the supremacy of the religion of devotion above 
that of Vedic study and renunciation. But there is thb difference 
'between the two texts, that the Gfti does not use the word'Ndrd* 
yana, nor speak of his four forms, Vasudeva, Aniniddha, etc. 

306. (ii) In reply to the questions, which god or Mahar§i 
declared the religion of EkdTUit$, when it originated and how it is 
to be practised, the editor of the Epic tells us tliat this very religion 
was sung by the Lord (GUd Dhagavatd Swayam), wlicn Arjuna 
was overwhelmed Mth a feeling of depression in the battle between 
the Kunis and the Pandavas. Thb religion b said to be very 
difficult to penetrate and not intelligible to the ignorant. Thb 
reference to Kona’s discourses to Arjuna at the tinm of the Kuru- 
Pdndava war is supposed to hint at the Bhigavata origizi of the 
GUi. and to prove tint the Kirdj'anlya teaches the same religion 
as tlwt described in the GUd. Tlicre b no denying the fact Hiat the 
Gild in its present form is rcprcscnCcd as a dialogue between Kftnu 
and ^Vrjuua in the battlefield of Kuruk^tra and there are some 
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verse G. XIII. 5, in his edition of the Epic, viz., that it attributes 
a dishonest motive or the vice of similitude to the editors of the 
Bharata Epic. We cannot therefore subscribe to this alternative. 
According to the last two interpretations, of course, the mention 
of the Gita in this chapter must be regarded as a proof of the 
fact that the Naraya^ya doctrines were originally borrowed or 
derived from the Gita. 

But the third alternative noted above is not only free from 
any historical impossibility or speculative inconsistency, but also 
agrees entirely with our hypothesis of the development of the 
Bhagavata or Vaisnava religion from a non-sectarian to a sec- 
tarian stage and with our view that the Gita belongs to a much 
earlier age than the Nardyaniya. We may thus conclude from 
the references to the Gita in this chapter that the Naraya^iiya 
section of the Santiparva like many other episodes of the Mahi* 
bharata has undergone a process of transformation in as much 
as its teachings were originally derived from and closely similar to 
the religious and philosophical doctrines of the Gitd, but were 
later on enlarged and modified as a result of the sectarian tendencies 
of the later Vai§nava editors, who adopted many features of the 
Brahmanical cult, and lost much 0! the purity and simplicity of 
the earlier Bhdgavata movement. This provisional hypothesis 
will, however, require substantial verification with further materials 
derived from scholarly researches of Indologians. 

307. (iii) There follows a list of teachers of this Ekdtilin religion 
who communicated this message to gods and to mankind in suc- 
cessive stages of the world-periods. Wc have already met with one 
such list in chapter 340 and noticed how it differs from that in the 
Gita (IV 1-2). But the succession of teachers enumerated in the 
present chapter is much fuller and more elaborate after the Puranic 
fashion than in any of the previous passages. We arc told that 
Narayana created this religion of single-minded devotees in the 
Satjnyuga in confornuty with the Sinuveda and* since then there 
have Ixen jKriodical appearances and disappearances of this religion 
Itum age to age. It is interesting to note Uiat seven cycles of the 
world’s existence arc mentioned in accoreUncc with the seven 
births of Brahmi out of the mouth, the eye, the speech, the car, 
the 110.C. the and the naval scat of N'irayana. During the 
jusl i»-rio»I, ffrafimd folhnved a religion of hb own nuking and 
worsliij'jied I'ltfs and Devas, Having been communicated to 
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Phenapa, Baikhanasa and other sages, and lastly to the moon in 
succession, this religion disappeared. During the second period, 
ilahadev’a or Rudra, who is expert in Yoga, learnt it from the 
moon-god, taught it to the great Rsis of the BaJakhilya family, 
when it disappeared again under the influence of Maya of N^ayana. 
During the third period Xardj'ana himself discovered that religion 
and commimicatcd it to Maharsi Supaina owing to his austerity, 
discipline and self-control (Tapas, Niyanu, and Dama). He used 
to read it thrice every day and hence it is known to scholars as 
the Trisuparna religion, it is declared in the Rgveda and is very 
difficult to practise. From the sage Suparna, it was learnt by the 
god of air. who is the life-breath of the Universe, and then com- 
municated to Maharsi Bighasasi, who gave it to the Ocean. Then 
it disappeared again. During the fourth period, Brahma was 
inspire'd by Karayana with truth, energy and eternal religion, 
with the help of which the former was asked to create the Satya- 
jTiga. Thus Brahma received the supreme religion together wth 
the Ara^j'akas, Vedas and Upani^ds (the secrets) from Nariya^^a. 

Thus the golden age and the eternal religion were founded for 
the first time during this period. After worshipping Kariya^ia, 
Brahma taught it to Manu, son of Sicaruchi^, from whom it was 
received in succession by his son ^ankhapada, and grandson Su- 
barnabha. During the fifth period Naraj-a^a himself taught it to 
Brahma again, after which it was communicated by the latter to 
Saitai^tiitiar, Biran, Raibhyu, Kuk^inama in succession till it 
disappeared again. The sixth period witnessed the succession of 
teachers in the order of Naraj.-ana, Brahma, Slahar^is Bahirjad, 
Jyc^tba, a Brahmin versed in the Sama Veda, king A\'ikampa. 
During the seventh period, we are told, the religion was taught 
by Xarajuna to Brahma, and from Brahma it was transmitted 
in succession to Dak^, Aditj'a. Vivaswin, who taught it to Manu 
in the beginning ol Trcta. Manu gave it to Ikjvdku.whopreachedit 
tliroughout the world. Since then it has been prevalent in the 
world and will be merged in Nardj'ana at' the dissolution of the 
universe. It is added that this Ekdniin religion was preWously 
declaicd at the time ol expounding the rtUgion of Yaii (ascetic 
recluse) in the llari-GliS and that Ndrada received the selfsame 
religion from Xiraj'ana. 

30S. Let us first sec %\bat arc the points of resemblance between 
the Gila and this pas.«agc of the Kardj'aidjw section, which may 
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verse G. Xllf. 5, in his edition of the Epic, viz., that it attributes 
a dishonest motive or the vice of similitude to the editors of the 
Bharata Epic. We cannot therefore subscribe to this alternative. 
According to the last two interpretations, of course, the mention 
of the Gita in this chapter must be regarded as a proof of the 
fact that the Narayaniya doctrines were originally borrowed or 
derived from the Gita. 

But the third alternative noted above is not only free from 
any historical impossibility or speculative inconsistency, but also 
agrees entirely with our hypothesis of. the development of the 
Bhagavata or Vaisnava religion from a non-sectarian to a sec- 
tarian stage and with our view that the Gita belongs to a much 
earlier age than the Ndrayanlya. We may thus conclude from 
the references to the Gita in this chapter that the Narayapiya 
section of the Santiparva like many other episodes of the Maha- 
bharata has undergone a process of transformation in as much 
as its teachings were originally derived from and closely similar to 
the religious and philosophical doctrines of the Gita, but were 
later on enlarged and modified as a result of the sectarian tendencies 
of the later Vai§oava editors, who adopted many features of the 
Brahmanical cult, and lost much of the purity and simplicity of 
the earlier Bhdgavata movement. This provisional hypotlicsis 
will, however, require substantial verification with further materials 
derived from scholarly researches of fndologians. 

307. (iii) There follows a list of teachers of this Ekdntin religion 
who communicated this message to gods and to mankind in suc- 
cessive stages of the world-periods. Wc have already met with one 
such list in chapter j.jo and noticed how it differs from that in the 
Gitd (IV. 1-2). But the succession of teachers enumerated in the 
present chapter is much fuller and more elaborate after the rurdme 
fashion tlian in any of tlic previous passages. Wc arc told that 
Narayana created this religion of single-minded devotees in the 
Satyayuga in conformity with the Samaveda and’ since then there 
have lx;en jTcriodical api>caranccs and disapix:araiiccs of this religion 
from age to age. It is interesting to note that sevvn cj'cle.s of the 
world’s cxLsterice are liKUtiuncd in accordance willi the seven 
births of Bfahini out of the mouth, the eye, tire sjKCch, the car, 
the nosc. the «gg. and the luvat scat of Ndrd>'ai>.i. During the 
iir»t jxriiAl, jJrahind follmved a religion ol his own making and 
woishi{>j».d Ihtf* and DcVai. Having been communicated to 
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Phenapa. Baikhanasa and other sages, and lastly to the moon in 
succession, this reUgion disappeared. During the second period, 
Mahadeva or Rudra, who is expert in Yoga, learnt it from the 
moon-god, taught it to the grtat Rsis of the B^akhilya^ f^ily, 
when it disappeared again under the influence of Maya of Narayana. 
During the third period Naraj^na himself discovered that religion 
and communicated it to MahaRi Suparna owing to his austerity, 
discipline and self-control CTap^. Niyama, and Damn). He used 
to read it thrice every day and hence it is known to scholars as 
the Trisuparna religion, it is declared in the ?gveda and is very 
difficult to practise. From the sage Supatm, it was leamt by the 
god of air, who is the life-breath of the Universe, and then com- 
municated to Mahar§i Bighasast, who gave it to the Ocean. Then 
it disappeared again. During the fourth period. Brahma was 
inspired by Narayana with truth, energy and eternal religion, 
with the help of which the former was asked to create the Satya- 
j’uga. Thus Brahma received the supreme religion together with 
the Aranyakas, Vedas and Upant$ads (the secrets) from Nariya^a. 

Thus the goldca age and the eternal religion were founded for 
the first time during this period. After worshipping Nardyapa, 
Brahmd taught it to Manu, son of Stcaruchifi, from whom it was 
received in succession by his son ^ankhapada, and grandson Su> 
barndbha. Durmg the fifth period Ndrdyana hiniself taught it to 
BrahmA again, alter which it was communicated by the latter to 
SanalkumJr, Biran, Raibhya, Kuk^inama in succession till it 
disappeared again. The sixth period witnessed the succession of 
teachers in the order of Narayana, Brahma, Mahar^is Bahir§ad, 
Jyc^tha, a Brahmin versed in the Sama Veda, king Avikampa. 
During the seventh 3xriod, wc arc told, the religion was taught 
by Ndrayapa to Brahma, and from Brahma it was transmitted 
in succession to Dak$a, Aditj’a, Vivaswdn, who taught it to Manu 
in the beginning of Trctd. 5Ianu gave it to Ik^vaku.whoprcachcdit 
throughout the world. Since then it has been prevalent in the 
world and will be merged in Nfirayana aVtbc dissolution of the 
universe. It is added that tliis Ekdniin religion was previously 
declared at the tinre of expounding the religion of Yati (ascetic 
rcclu>c) in the //j/i-CW and that Ndrada received the selfsame 
religion from Narayana. 

50S. Let us first see wliat arc the points of resemblance between 
the Gita and this passage of the Ninlj-anlj-a section, which mav 
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justify one in iden.tif3Tng the religion of the Gita wth that of the 
Bhagavatas. 

Mr. Tilak has laid stress on two points in this passage, vi2., 
(i) That the list of teachers who appeared during the last or sevent 
period of the growth of Narayaniya is very similar to that given 
in the fourth chapter of the Gita (IV. 1-2), where we are told tha 
Krsna taught the doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswan, Vivaswdn to Manu, 
and Manu to Iksvaku. (2) This religion is said to have been 
described in the Hari-Gita at the time of teaching the Yaiidhartna 
(religion of ascetics). "Now these two passages do not afford ^ 
sufficient evidence to enable us to pronounce a judgment on the 
relation between the Gita and the Narayaniya section. 

With regard to the first point it is to be noted that {a) while 
the Gita would trace the origin of its doctrines direct from^Kr§|?^< 
Vivaswan, Manu, and Iksvaku in succession, the Narayaniya 
section introduces Brahma, Dak§a and Aditya as 
links between Narayana and Vivasw^ ; (6) that while accordi^ 
to the Narayaniya, the religion of Ekantin was taught px 
Vivaswdn to Manu and by hlanu to Ikfvdku, in the begin- 
ning of Trctd, according to the Gtt 4 it was communicated 
by Krina to Arjuna about the end of Dwdpara ; (c) 
although the Gitd speaks of Kona’s births from age to age 
in order to help the righteous and destroy the unrighteous jmd 
to establish law, it nowhere mentions the existence or the evolution 
of the religion of Ekantin in different cycles of creation, [d) that the 
Gita not only docs not recognise the Ndrayaniya theory of creation, 
according to which Brahma, the lord of creation, sprang out of the 
mouth, the eye, the speech, the car, the noscj the ovule and^ the 
naval scat of Nirdyana respectively in the several world-periods, 
but also omits all reference to Drahmd, Chandra, Rudra, Vdyu, 
Samudra, and Sanatkumara as the teachers of the religion of devo- 
tion, (e) that as in the previous chapters, so in the present chapter 
of the Ndriyaniya, we meet with mythical and semi-hLstoncal 
allusions which arc conspicuous by their absence in the Gita. 
From all these considcrationswc arc led to differ from XIr.Tibk as to 
the identity of the religion of the Gita and that of the Ndrdyanly^i- 
309. Tlie same objections liold good against the second point 
urged by Tilak, riz., the reference of the Hari-Gltd in this .section- 
W’c may well doubt if the Ilari^UJ mentioned here is identical 
with the at all. In any case wc have seen abuiubnt 
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310. (iv) There are a few significant references of this chapter 

of the Ndrayaniya episode which require more a cursory 

notice. ^ (i) The religion of Ekantin is said to have been created 
by Narayana in the Satyayuga in conformity with the-Sama Veda. 
Evidently, the Sama Veda was held in high regard at the time of 
the origin of the Narayanlya reh'gion. It is, however, remarkable 
that the Gita, too. speaks of the Sama as the best of the Vedas, 
^d also Upholds the Brhat-Sama among the Samas (G. X. 22, 35)* 
If there was any connection between the Gita and the Narayamya 
rehgion, it is their common esteem of the Sama Veda that wiU 
supply an important clue to the discovery of this fact for the future 
imto^ of our ancient literature. Mr. Tilak makes capital out 
of this reference to the Sama Veda in the Gita in determining the 
age of 01m text. I ^vouId like to remark that the explicit statement 
of the Nvaya^ya to the effect that the earliest stage of the Ekantin 
rehgion was in conformity with the Sima Veda seems to suggest 
that the teachings of the Gita, which is evidently the work of a 
pwt belonging to the S4ma Veda school, bad something to do 
with the origin of the Bhigavata religion or at least supplied in 
some iorm or other the original data, of which the teachings of 
the Niraya^ya section were the later development. 

311. (ii) Another interesting and at the same time important 
point of similarity between the teachings of the Giti and those 
o the Ndraya^ya may be gathered from the reference to Maharji 
Suparnas practising austerity, regularity, and self-restraint 

Niyama, and Dama) and consequently receiving the 

kantin religion from Narayana on three occasions. The Gita 
also repeatedly enjoins the practice of these virtues and we find 
one of the Indian scholars (Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury) maintaining ‘ 
that since these virtues are particularly mentioned in the Chli^' 
dogya Up. (Ill, 17), Krj^, son of Devaki. referred to in this 
Upani^d, must be identi^ with the Kfsna of the Gita. Without 
committing ourselves to any opinion on this either way, we may 
note tlut if the Gita and the Nariyaniya are both products of the 
bima Veda scholars, their intimate relation with the Chhdndog>'a 
Upanijad, which is itself attached to the Sama Veda, will follow 
as a necessary corollary. 

3*2. (iii) There is still a third point of resemblance to be noticed 
between the GU4 and the Ndrdj^ya, via., the teachings of both 
are ascribed to a divine Person in their origin and are supposed 
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to form the essence of the Vedic religion and to be difficult ,to 
practise. . For example, in the present section of the Narayaniya, 
Brahma is said to have taken the best religion with all its secrets 
along with'the Aranyakas and Vedas, coming out of the mouth of 
Narayana, while in the Gita the secret wisdom is said to have been 
sung by the Vedic R§is in manifold verses and in Brahmasutras 
full of reasoning. 

313. (iv) We have, however, to nqte that the religion of Ekantin 
is said, to be observed by those who resort to ascetic practices 
(Sannyasadharma), while the religion of the Gita is anti-ascetic 
before everything. But it must be mentioned at the same tiiire 
that the Narayaniya doctrines include performance of good deeds 
with the spirit of non-violence (Ahimsd and Satkarma) and the 
followers of the Ekdntin religion are said to be absolutely free from 
hatred (himsa), friendly to all beings, endowed with philosophical 

.knowledge (Tattvajflina), and these features find their parallel in. 
the teachings of the Gita, • 

314. (v) Again we learn from this passage that some followers 
of the Ndriyaijiya religion worship Narayaija in the form of Ani- 
ruddha, some in the forms of Aniruddha and Pradyuinna, some in 
the forms of'Aniruddha, Pradyumna and Safikar^ana and others 
in the form of Aniruddha, Pradyumna, Saftkaria^a and Vdsudeva. 
Mr. Tilak has evidently been puzsied by the fact that the Gitd does 
not mention these Vyuhas at all, and he has sought to save his 
theory of the Bhdgavata origin of the Gita by reading into the word 
"Pilrve Chattvdrah" in G. X. 6, a mcaningwhichisnot only in conflict 
with the traditional views of commentators, but wholly unjustifiable 
according to our findings about the relation of the Bhagavad-Gitd 
to the Narayaniya text. While admitting with Mr. Tilak the 
difficulty of accepting the traditional interpretation of this verse 
we are unable to agree with him when he suggests that the " previous 
four '' persons referred to in this verse of the Gita must be inter- 
preted to mean the four forms or Vytikas of Narayana, mentioned 
in the Ndrayaniya text, viz., Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha, for there is no express reference to Narayana and 
his four forms anywhere in the Gita, and Kr§na could not speak of 
these four forms, including Vasudeva, as sprung from his spiritual 
nature {^[adb!lavd vidnasd jdidh)^ as he himself is identified bv the 
Bhdgavatas with Vasudeva. the first fonn. Moreover the author 
of the Gita, on the admission of Mr. Tilak himself, is a’ pure mono- 
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theist and even leans tow'ards pantheism, and it is inconceivable 
that he should give any support .to the Bhagavata doctrine 
different Di\'inities, as hinted in this Narayanlya passage. Even 
supposing for the sake of argument that our poet knew of a distinc 
tion between four Vyuhas, but belonged to that particular scc o 
the"Bhagavatas which worshipped Vasudeva as the oi:lyior®_® 
God, it is strange that he should not have mentioned this 
even once and, given more prominence to the person of yasu e> 

, as distinct from the other three forms in a single verse in any o 
the chapters of the Gita. Besides, the Narayaniya passage^ 
consideration, which evidently implies that there were four difier^^ 
sects Or classes of NArayana-worshippers, never speaks oi 
worship of Vasudeva alone, but associates him with the o £ 
three forms, while the worshippers of a single fonn are said to e 
devoted to Aniruddha. who seems to have priority over 
Hr. Tilak himself has noticed the peculiarity of the Glti JU tn» 
respect and admitted that the poet of the. Gita differed from a" 
these sects of the Bhagavatas in so far as he recognised Vasudew 
and all other forms as having originated from the Supreme Spin • 
But does not this admission of Mr. Tilak ^ount to a rejection o 
his position as to the Bhagavata origin of the Giti as the lat c 
does not support nor accept the doctrine of VyUhas, which is afl 
important and ancient doctrine of the Bhagavatas according to the 
M^ibbarata and other authorities ? 

315. We thus find on a careful analysis of the relevant chapte^ 
of the Narayardya section in the Mok^adharma part of. the 
parva that the Bhagavata religion which had its root in this 
of the Mahabhdrata is of much later origin than the Bhagavad-Git 
Upani§ad even in its present form, as incorporated in the 
Epic of India. The Gita had most probably been already recognue 
as an authoritative text-book of spiritual monotheism based on a 
harmony of Vedanta, Sankhya and Yoga modes of ethical and 
philosophical discipline (not as yet developed into a system ot 
philosophy) before the Xdrayaniya sections were composed by an 
advocate of the Bhagavata religion. It may be in the interest 01 
this sect that the original Gitd was re-handled by a propa- 
gandist under Brahrnanical influences and inserted' in the body of 
the Mah.ibharata at a time when the new Buddhistic movement 
appeared as a formidable rival or opponent of Brdhmanism. 



Chapter III 


THE UPAHISADS AND THE GITA IN RELATION TO THE 
BHAKTI' MOVEMENT 

SECTION I. TILAK’S DIFFERENTIATION OF THE GItA FROM THE 
UPANISADS \VITH REGARD TO TUE BUAKTI ELEMENT 

316. According to Mr. Tilak, the presence of Bhakti or worship 
of God in the human lonn in the Gita is due to the Bhagavata 
influence. We have found in the last Book that the Gita resembles 
the Upani§ads of -old not merely in its setting, but in the spirit 
and the contents of its teachings'-as well. Mr. Tilak has, however, 
discussed the question of the relation between the Upani^ads 
and the Gita only to discover that behind many pomts-of similarity 
there are important points of difference between the. two. He 
concludes that the concept of Brahma in the Gita is based on the 
Upanifads, but it is not an exact copy of the Upani§adic philosophy 
(idealism), but is rather combined with the idea of devotion to 
Vdsudeva and supplemented by the Sihkhya view of creation 
involving the coficept of a distinction between the eternal and the 
non-eternal and by the Vedic religion of Karma-Yoga, established 
on a popular basis. It is not therefore proper, so thinks Mr. Tilak, 
to rivist or stretch the meaning of the Gita from a sectarian stand- 
point in order to reconcile the Upanisads which give prominence 
to renunciation or asceticism with the Gitd in matters other than 
the concept of Brahma- The philosophical Idealism is no doubt 
common to both, but on this head are linked two equal arms 
Sdhkhya and Karma Yoga of the trunk of the Vedic religion! 
Mr. Tilak, however, admits that in accordance with the I§a Upanijad 
the G‘ita e-xpre^iy inculcates the harmony olknowicdge and action 
317, -^Vgain, whUe speaking of the relation between the Gitd 
and the Bhagavata religion, Jlr. Tilak raises the question • Are 
the chief elements of the Vedic religion, viz,, sacriflcial rituals of 
the Drahmanas. the Upani^adic doctrine of Brahma, the Sankhva 
•of KapUa, the Yoga consisting in concentration of the mind and 
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Bhakti, taken .by the Gita directly from the various Upams^ 
or are there intermediate steps ? Although some^ verses o 
Katha and other Upanisads relating to the doctrine o 
are found here and there in the Gita and the Lipanisadic e 
of Janaka and othere has been given, Tilak does not 
riew that the Gita is directly based on the Upanisad, as^ e 
does not mention the ^is of the Upanisads in the tradi on ^ 
of teachers of its religion and as there is no proof in favow 
hypothesis that Krsna of the Chhandogya Upanisad, " ^ 

the theory of sacrifices from Ghora Angfrasa, and Krsna o 
Gita ^Ye^e one and the same person, nor is there any inen 
Ghora Angfrasa in the Gita. Besides, it is clear from £ 
d^anyaka Upanisad, so thinks Tilak, that at the time o J 
there was no element of Bhakti in the mode of culture that 
reconciling the paths of knowledge and action. These ^ 
difference between the Gita and the Upanisad (especia y ^ 
regard to the element of Bhakti), as noticed by Tilak, rcq 
close examination. , 

3 X 8 . (i) The Gitd not only owes its concept of 
also its harmony of the religion of Bhakti with tbeway of 
and other popular modes of worship and even its 
and Yoga entirely to the Upani$adic speculations. '* 
differences one may recognize between the phUosophiCU 
religious outlooks of the Gitd and of the Upanisad are due 
to the fact that philosophical ideas and religious practices 
time of the Gitd had attained a higher development j, 

. with those which prevailed at an earlier age when the 

§ads were composed. There is. howcvxr. greater similarity ^ ' 
the Gitd on the one hand and the lid. the Kajhaand the Svclaa' 
Upanisads on the other, simply because the latter belong to -5. 
not far removed from that of the Gitd. as ifr. Tilak a 

Moreover, the author of the GU4 hunsclf has given suflicicn 
in his work with regard to lus indebtedness to the R^is of “ic 
Upanisads and also with regard to bis belonging to the same 
of philosophical thought as the authors of the latcf mo 
Upaniyids. Besides quoting the example of Janaka and o » 
sages, \s!io arc mentioned in the Upanijads as ideal nun, 
besides condemning llic pcifonners of IIjc Vedic riles an > 
idealizing the sacrificial religion by tlie injunction of the 
motise of self-purification and self*<lUciplinc in the spiitt of e 
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Upani^ads, the Gita expressly mentions the Upanisadic texts 
under the name of the Vedanta and Brahmasutras, and even quotes 
a number of verses from the Katha, Mundaka and ^vetaivatara 
Upani^ds. Certain doctrines of the Gitd which Mr. Tilak ascribes 
to the Sdhklrya system of ICapila arc said to have been sung in 
manifold ways by the Vedic ^is and supported by reasons in the 
Brahmasutras {XIII. 5). Whether we interpret the term Brahma- 
sutra as referring to a text-book of Vedanta philosophy or as 
meaning the Upani^ads, the Vcdantic character of the poem is 
cstablbhcd. Mr. Tilak got rid of the inconsistency in his views 
by assuming this verse to be an interpobtion made in the revised 
Gitd by tlic editor of the present Mohdbharata who is also regarded 
as the author of the Vedantasutras — an assumption which is as 
imncccssary and as untenable as the theory of Garbe, which wc have 
discussed in the first Book. Following the same procedure, wc 
might delete the opening verses of the fourth chapter in the Gitd 
as intcfpobtions made by the Bhdgavata editors in order to falsify 
the records of the Upantiadic origin of the Gitd and to create an 
impression about Its Bhdgavata origin by showing the simibrity 
of tlic traditional line of succession among the teachers of the 
Gitdic religion and those of Bhdga\'atUm. Moreover, even this 
particubr passage which, according to Tibk, proves the Bhdgavata 
origin of the Gild, docs refer to the rojil sages (Rdjar^is or 
belonging to the K^tri>'a doss) as the possessors or know'crs of 
the original doctrine of Yoga as taught in the Gitd, and it is these 
roj-al sigcs who arc also credited with the discovery of the Science 
of Brahman in the Upani^ds. Tlius the Upani^dic cluaractcr of 
the Gitd is established by the ^xry facts cited by Tibk in favour 
of hU contrary hyiwlhesis. 
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this reversing of the natural order of things and la^g blaine 
at the door of the commentators, where he himself is in the ^ 
It is indeed a curious feat of reasoning to argue t^t those w 
interpret the Gita doctrines in the light of the Upani§adic , 

tions are actuated by sectarian motives, while those _ 

evidences of a sectarian character due to the influence of ^ 
vatism even in those passages of the Gita where the Ua lo 
schools of commentators are silent about it are 
prefers. We know of few commentators of the Gita (wi ^ 
honourable exceptions as venerable Pandit Goura Gobmda . 

hyaya, who UTote a Bhasya reconciling all the existing 
tators on modem lines) who have not been biased by one ° . 
of the philosophical schools and reh'gious sects in their interpre 
of this text, and these sectarian scholastic commentat^ 
have certainly noticed the significance of the verse G. IV. i ^ 
regard to the Bhigavata origin of the Gita, had they been a 
of any such implications. Tbcir silence on the 
confirms oursuspicion that ilr.Tilak is biassed byhispro*Bhaga 
sympathies and has gone far beyond the legitimate scope o 
enquiries in ascribing a wrong motive for the silence of the C 
mentators. If this learned scholar of our country . 

error of Garbe’s interpretation of the Gitd to the fact tba 
German savant did not understand the true meanings of the " 
Sankhya and Yoga in our text and ignored the historical 
of the various dements of the Vedic religion presupposed ^ . 
Gita and also to the fact tliat be kept in dew the history oI 
tianity alone while interpreting the religion of Bhakti in the i » 
we may eqimlly well maintain tliat Mr. Tilak himself 
mitted the same error of rca<flng the whole history of. the c 
religion and the whole philosophy and religion of the Gltd in i 
light of Vai^navlsm and under the influence of tliat . 

sect of it which is known as Bhagavatism. Indeed, ^lr. Ti 
not alone among eminent Indian scholars in this re.spect. for 
liavc commentaries of &inkara and Riminuja on the Bra 
sutras and the Blidgavad-Gita wliich are coloured by their ‘ 
cular pldlosophical \icws and religious tendencies, and 
to Midhva's commentary wc slutU have to regard the Bf la 
dinu^yaka Upani^d ^ a sectarian scripture, upholding the wor 
ship of Va>-u. Ifanumij). and such oilier god*. . 

jao. (lii) rfVccoTchng to Mr. Tilak, the Upanis*ds arc mcnlionf 
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nourished and further elaborated under the realistic mode of thought 
'prevalent in the Epic and the Puranic age, when the theory of 
incarnation and sectarian devotion to a personal God lent much 
colour and force to this stream of Bhakti and led to the rich un- 
folding of this native germ in manifold forms among various sects of 
Hindus. Nay, from the standpoint of the law of religious evolu- 
tion in humanity, one may go further and say that the divine seed 
of Bhakti has always been present in human society at every stage 
of its development in one form or other, however gross and mixed up 
with ignorance and superstitions, however dark and tmenlightened 
by philosophical speculations, and however barren and unproductive 
of social service or outward practice it may have been at tunes 
during the earlier stages of its development. As in the case of al 
other mental and moral qualities, there has never been an abrupt 
beginning or sudden break in the evolution of this gift of heaven 
in the human heart, but a continuous flow from the cruder to the 
more refined, a steady rise from the lower to higher stages of 
perfection, in spite of temporary falls or lapses in the life of the 
individual and of the race. Of course, judged by the highest 
standard, the Bhakti of the Christian and the Vai|nava tjT)C alw 
may be found wanting, and Mr. Tilak cannot reasonably maintain 
that the term " Bhakti ” is only applicable to the blind worship 
of weak mortal preceptors or to the personal devotion towards 
a human God. which is enjoined by the Vai^nava cult, and that tlic 
spontaneous outpouring of the heart which we recognize in the 
Vedic hymns, and the intcllcctual-ctliical fervour of devotion 
which saturates the verses of the metrical Upanijads cannot be 
or should not be known as “ Bhakti." 


SECTION II, THE VEJjAxTA AND sAnKUVA YOGA ELEMENTS 
IN THE cItA 

{Tilak’s ar^umetits re/utfJ) 

322. (v) On Tilak's own admi^ion, llic conception of the 
immortality of the soul, by virtue of which one should not grieve 
over the physical death of men, the concepts of im|>CrishabIc 
(Ak^ra) IJraluna. of the field and the knower of tlic field (K^etra 
and Kvelrajfia, i.c., object and subject), and the knowable highest 
AWdulc arc all taken by the GUi from the Ujunijads, especially 
from, the metrical upaiiiyadt. and the concept of Miyi in llic Clfd 
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and the Jlahibharata is based on the Svetalvatara Upanifad. 
In one word, what are kno\vn as the Vedantic elements in the Gita 
are admitted by Tilak to be of Upanisadic origin. But when 
one makes a closer study of the Gita and the Upani^ads without 
any sectarian bias, one is sure .to (hscover that the other elements 
of the Gitaic teachings, to which Tilak ascribes a Bhagavata origin, 
viz., the so-called Sankhya-Yoga concepts, the moral and religious 
ideals, including those of Bhakti and disinterested action, are also 
derived from the Upanisadic soil and atmosphere. For example, 
the idea of Bhakti towards a personal but formless God is already 
apparent in the ^vetdivatara Upanifad (cf. Yasya deve para 
Bhakti), and the ideal of reconciling action with knowledge is 
clearly set forth in the beautiful verses of the Ka Upanisad. 

323. (vi) Tilak finds, however, another difference between the 
Gita and the Upanisad in the fact that while the nature of Nirguna 
Brahma (i.e., the Absolute, devoid of any attributes) is the same 
in both, the origin of Saguna Brahma (personal God) is ascribed 
by the former to Mdyd or AjUdna (illusion or ignorance), and 
by the latter (e.g., Svetaivatara Upanisad) to Avidyd. Thus 
while the essence of the Upani§adic philosophy was extracted 
by the Gltd, the concept of Avidyd consisting of name and form 
NNUS already turned into Mdyd at the time of its composition. 
Hero, Mr. Tilak has unnecessarily extended the application of a 
technical term beyond its proper range and limit. The distinction 
between Saguna Braluna and Niiguna Brahma was draum by 
Indian philosophers at a much later stage of thought than that of 
the Gita, wliich speaks only of distinction between Ak^ara and 
K^ara and between Avyakia and VyakUt, and never of that between 


SugMya and ATrgnna, although the doctrine of Gunas in the 
teclmical sci;sc is highly developed in the Gltd. Moreover the 
concept of ^^dyd has a long hbtory in the ancient Indian literature 
and has been used by the Vcdic poet-prophets in different senses 
and even in the SvetiS.itara Upanisad the concept has been 
identified with that ot t»raktti. All can say is that there has 
liccn development in the Upanisadic thought nith regard to the 
concepU ol liralitna. Mdya and Avidyi ftom the earliest slace ol 
the Btluadaranyaka and thiiandogji to the later stages as repre 
sented by the SvctdSvatain and other Upanisads and that tlic 
Glti dtarvs its inspiration l™»> the later phase of the Upanisadic 
hicrature. as it belongs to the httcr group. It is as unhistorieal 
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as it is unphilosopliical to ascribe to the Gita as ■well as to the 
Svetasvatara and other Upanisads technical terms and distinctions 
which had their origin at a later age of systematic thought. 

324. (vii) According to Mr. Tilak, the Sankhya system of Kapila 
has been given a prominent place in the Gita, The Brhadaranyaka 
and Chhandogya Upanisads are no doubt intellectualistic but they 
are not Sahkhyaite. Although Katha and other Upanisads 
.employ such Sankhya terms as Avyakta and Mabat, they should 
be interpreted in accordance with the Vedanta. In the Vedanta 
system the world-processes of names and forms are explained 
on the basis of the threefold causes of the Chhandogya Upaiusad. 
But the Gita does not recognize this way of explaining the eternal 
and non-etemal in philosophy, leaving aside the Sankhya system 
altogether, hut accepts the theory of five-fold causes. Tilak 
however admits that the Gita does not accept the Sankhya system 
as it is, for while they agree entirely with regard to the evolution 
of manifest creation (Vyai/a Sr^l!) out of the unmanifest matter 
consisting of the three gu^as (S4ttva, rajas and tamas), according 
to the gradation of gu^as and w'th regard to the nature of the 
subject (Puru?a) as seer and de\oid of gtirias. they differ in so far 
as the Vedintic monism becomes predominant over the Saiikhya 
dualism in the Gita. For instance, according to the Gita, jProAyfJ 
and Purufa are not independent, but are parts or aspects of the 
same Highest Brahma, as conceived by the Upanisads, although 
the Gita retains the Sankhya distinction of K§ara and /Uc5ara 
(eternal and non-etemal) . This combination of the monistic concep- 
tion of the unity of Brahma and Atma with the Sankhya order of 
creation is a common feature of the Gita and the Mahabharata, 
and Mr. Tilak laj’s stress on this circumstance as an additional 
proof in support of his theory that they are works of the same 
author. 

325- ^Ve have already seen how Garbc was entirely mistaken 
in regarding the philosophy of the Gita as based on the Sihkhya* 
Yoga sj-stems and in considering the Vedintic poriions of the 
GIti to be later interpolations. What wc Iiavc said against Garbc 
equally holds good against Tilak, although the latter concedes 
the predominance of the Vedintic monism over the Sdiikbj’a 
dualism in the Glti. Both these scholars have laboured under a 
grave delusion, that the author of the GIti knew the Siiikhj'a 
sj’stcm ol philosopliy and w-a* influenced by it. Mr. Tibk himself 
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admits that the term Sankhya has been used in the Gita in different 
senses and bears a general meaning as well as a technical meaning, 
and that it is only in the verse G. XVIII. 13 that an express refer- 
ence has been made to the Sankhya system of Kapila. ' But even 
in this single instance, neither Tilak nor Garbe nor any other 
commentator has been able to tell us exactly where the so-called' 
Sankhya doctrine of five causes is to be found. Stj far as we are 
aware there is no text of Sankhya philosophy that contains any such 
doctrine, or refers to it. Again, Tilak tells us in another place 
that the Gitd is perfectly in agreement wth the Upani§ads or the 
Vedanta with* regard to the creation and evolution of this world- 
order, as both do not recognize the sixteen principles of the Sankhya 
system, which are vikdras or effects (i.e., the eleven Indriyas or 
senses and five iomaafras or objects of senses), and as .both make 
Prakfti, with eight other principles (five elements, mind, intellect 
and egoism), only the lower aspect of the Divine nature of Brahma. 
Moreover, wherever the GUa maintains the doctrine of K?ara 
and Ak^a, Vyakta and Avyakta, it b according to the Vedi^tic 
principle as set forth in the Upaniiads.' There is thus no dbtinctly 
Sifikhyaitc reference whatsoever in the Gitd. every term with 
a Sdfikliya association being easily intelligible in the light of the 
Upanifadic Veddnta. The distinction between the concepts of 
Avidyd and SIdyd is a product of later development of the Veddntic- 
thought and not to be found in the classical Veddnta of the Upani* 
5ads, and the Gita, too, uses the tenn "Maya" in both the older 
and the later senses as some of the Upani;ads also do. Leaving 
out the Sdiikyaile version of the Vedanta which was merely a 
- later development, he would discover that in spite of apparent 
resemblances between some of the Sinkhya terms or concepts 
and those employed in the Gitd, tlic philosophical thoughts of the 
GUa arc identical witli and naturally evolved from those to be found 
in the older intelicctualbtic Upanbads. It b reversing the natural 
order of things to say tlrat the poet of the Gitd found the Veddntic 
monbm and the Sinkhya dualbm side by side and tried to clTect 
a rcconcilialiou by placing a tlurd principle— called higher As’yakia 
or the highest Puruja — above tlie dualistic pairs of Vyakta and 
Avyakta or K^ora and Ak^ora; rather should we coi^ceivc that the 
GUi holds before us a stage of thought prior to the sj*5tcnutic 
development of the Ycd.mt 5 c and the Sankhya ^chooU of philosophy 
and attempts a poetic sj-nthcsb of all the different lines of thouglit 
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as it is unphilosophical to ascribe to the Gitd as well as to the 
Svetdivatara and other Upanisads technical terms and distinctions 
which had their origin at a later age of systematic thought. 

324. (vii) According to Mr. Tilak, the Sahkhya system of Kapila 
has been given a prominent place in the Gita. The Bfhadaranyaka 
and Chhandogya Upani§ads are no doubt intellectualistic but they 
are not Sahkhyaite. Although Katha and other Upani§ads 
.employ such Sahkhya terms as Avyakta and Mahat, they should 
be interpreted in accordance with the Vedanta. In the Veddnta 
system the world-processes of names and forms are explained 
on the basis of the threefold causes of the Chhandogya Upani^ad. 
But the Gita does not recognize this way of explaining the eternal 
and non-etcmal in philosophy, leaving aside the Sahkhya system 
altogether, but accepts the theory of five-fold causes. Tilak 
however admits that the Gitd does not accept the Sahkhya system 
as it is. for while they agree entirely with regard to the evolution 
of manifest creation {Vyakla Sntt) out of the unmanifest matter 
consisting of the three gut^as (Sdttva, rajas and tamas), according 
to the gradation of gu^as and w’th regard to the nature of the 
subject (Puru|a) as seer and de\oid of gn^tas, they differ in so fat 
as the Vcddntic monism becomes predominant over the Sdhkhy® 
dualism irt the Gitd. For instance, according to the Gftd, PraKfti 
and Puru^a arc not independent, but arc parts or aspects of the 
same Highest Brahma, as conceived by the Upanisads, although 
the Gitd retains the Sdnkhya distinction of K^ara and Ak^ara 
(eternal and non-ctcmal). This combination of the monistic concep- 
tion of the unity of Bralima and Atmd with the Sahkhya order of 
creation is a common feature of the Gitd and the Mahdblidrata, 
and Mr. Tilak lays stress on this circumstance as an additional 
proof in support of his theory tliat they arc works of tlie same 
author. 

325- We have already seen how Carbe was entirely nhslakcn 
in regarding the philosophy of the Gitd as based on the Sdhkiiy^* 
Yog.v sj-stciixs and in considering the Vcddntic i)oiiion.s of the 
GIt.i to be Liter interpolations. Wliat liavc said against Garbc 
equally holds good against Tilak. although the latter concede* 
the predominance of the Vcddntic monism over the Sihkhy-i 
du-ilism In the Gitd. Both these schotirs have laboured under a 
grave delusion, viz., Ilut the author of the Gitd knew tlic S.i«ikhya 
system of philoMjphy and was uiilumccd by it. Jfr. Tdak himself 
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dualism, but the fact is that the Gita holds the balance even between 
two antithetical positions which have divided the schools ' of 
philosophers in the East and in the West from the earliest age. 
Theism and Pantheism, Dualism and Monism are two necessary 
aspects of the same truth or convex and concave sides of the same 
shield, and it must be said to the eternal glory'of the poet of the 
Gita that he has represented these correlated factors as parts of 
an organic unity or harmonious whole in a manner unrivalled in 
the world-literature. 

327. Historically, no doubt, the Gita is prior to both the systems 
of Sankhya and Vedanta philosophies, as known to us, and takes 
its materials from the Upanijadic literature and the atmosphere 
of the Epic age in general, when there were no clear-cut divisions 
made between various lines of philosophical speculations and 
when the metaphysical concepts were not precisely defined and 
sharply differentiated from each other. But it is not difficult to 
conceive how the germs of truth or flashes of insight contained 
in the poetic synthesis of the GUa were developed by different 
thinkers and received a systematic shape in the various schools 
of later ages.< For example, the Gitd speaks both of Puru$a and 
Frakrti as Anddl (t.e.. without beginning), and this is supposed 
to be a Sankhya doctrine, but the Vcdantic school known as 
" qualified monism," of which Ramanuja is one of the most powerful 
exponents, also conceives of Jiva and Jogat (the individual soul 
and the world) as real, potcntkilly contained in Brahma from the 
beginning and therefore co-ctcmal with Brahma. The source of 
this Vcdantic school is to be found in the Upanijads’ where the 
cosmical and the psychical principles, the self and the not-scif, 
wliich were later knorni as Purufa and Prakfti, arc often held as 
co-ordinate aspects of the same reality, and Riinauuja had evidently 
an ancient tradition and long line of Vcdantic teachers behind him 
to support tlris view. Similarly the distinction between K§ara 
and Akjara is c.\plicitly' stated in the Svetaivatara Upanijad, and 
a third principle (viz., the Supreme spirit) is superadded thereto, 
and in view of this Upanisadic authority, it is unnecessary to 
assume the SJaikhj'u origin of this doctrine in the Gila, as Tilak 
has done. 

3zS. The inference of the common authorship of the GIti and 
the Mahdbliirata from the mere resemblance of their philosophical 
ideas, or from the so<allcd combirutiqn of Sinkbya and Vcdiiita 
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followed by the ^-^is of the Upanisads, as the speculative ideas oi 
these latter were capable of Vedantic interpretation, although t ey 
contained the germs of both the later systems. Mr.’ Tilak see 
to support his conclusion by reference to other sections of o 
Mahabharata, especially the Narayaniya, but the llahabhara a 
represents the thoughts of many ^es and not of one period, an 
the evidences of the Narayaniya are not reliable, as it belongs o 
a later sectarian and scholastic period. 

326. As a matter of fact, however, all the points of agreemen 
and difference between' the Gita and the Sahkhya system notice 
by Tilak go rather to confirm and strengthen our position that e 
Gita is a product of the Upani§adic age and partakes of the Vedan ic 
character of the age both in Us philosophy and in its reUgmn- 
For where the Gita seems to convey Sdnkhya doctrines, these are 
the common possession of the sages of that period, being the spintua 
heritage from the Upanisads.* 

It is noteworthy that the concept of Gunas in the Upani§ads nu 
not only led to the doctrine of Maya along one line, but also 
for the distinction between the Vyakta (or Sagupa Uwara) and t 6 
Avyakta (or Nirguna Brahma) along another line ; and it is y 
emphasizing one of the Gupas (viz., the Sattva) as against the oxner 
two that the theory of incarnation and concepts of Bibhfitis an 
Vyfihas of the later sectarian scholars may be conceived to have 
developed. Lastly, the doctrine of Puruja as the seer ^ ® 
knowing subject and as free from the gunas, which is suppose 
to have been borrowed by the Gltd from the Sdnkhya system, 
has also its root in the idealistic philosophy of the VedanU as 
taught by Yajnavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka Upanijad. 
all the prominent Sdhkhyaite features of the Gita can be 
on the basis of the Upanisads. But if the doctrines found to 
common between the Gita and the Sdnkhya point to their Upam- 
^dic origin, it goes without saying that the points where they 
differ will justify us still more in assigning to the Gita a Vedantic 
position in the sense that it makes a culminating stage in t”® 
development of the Upanijadic thought. Tilak himself admits 
tlut.in the Gita Vedantic monism gets prominence over the Sdiikbj ‘3 
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dualism, but the fact is that the Gita holds the balance even between 
two antithetical positions which have divided the schools ' of 
philosophers in the Ea^t and in the West from the earliest age. 
Theism and Pantheism, Dualism and Monism are two necessary 
aspects of the same truth or convex and concave sides of the same 
shield, and it must be said to the eternal glory of the poet of the 
Gita that he has represented these correlated factors as. parts of 
an organic unity or harmonious whole in a manner unrivalled in 
the world-literature. 


327. Historically, no doubt, the Gita is prior to both the systems 
of Sahkhya and Vtdanta philosophies, as knoNVn to us, and takes 
its materials from the ITpani^adic literature and the atmosphere 
of the Epic age in general, when there were no clear-cut divisions 
made between various lines of philosophical speculations and 
when the metaphysical concepts were not precisely defined and 
sharply differentiated from each other. But it is not difficult to 
conceive how the germs of truth or flashes of insight contained 
in the poetic synthesis of the GUa were developed by different 
thinkers and received a systematic shape in the various schools 
of later ages.- Tor example, the Gild speaks both ol Puru§a and 
Prakpti as Anddi (i.e., without beginning), and this is supposed 
to be a Sdrtkhya doctrine, but the Vedantic school known .as 
“ qualified monism," of which Ramanuja is one of the most powerful 
exponents, also conceives of Jiva and Ja^at (the individual soul 
and the world) as real, potentially centred in Brahma from the 


beginning and therefore co-ctcmal with Brahma. The source of 
this Vcddntic school is to be found in the Upanijads' where the ' 
cosmicol and the psychical principles, the self and the not-self 
which were later known as Piiruja and Prakrti, arc often held as 
co-ordinate aspects of the same reality, and Ramanuja had evidentiv 
an ancient tradition and long line of Vcdantic teachers behind him 
to -support this ww. Similarly the distinction between Ksara 
and Akfara U explicitly stated in the Svetaivatara Upanisad and 
a third principle (vix.. the Supreme spirit) is superadded thereto 
and ia vie"- of this Uiunisadic authority, i, js u,uiecessarv to 
assume the Sankhji ongm of this doctrine in the Gita as Tn 1 
has done. ' 


3aS. The infttcacc ol the couimoa authorship of tho r.tn 
thu Mahahhirata from the mere resemblance o( their nhilSl!^t,n 
ideas, or Irom the socallcd eombirmtion of SanC Sf-^d^a 
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doctrines, has just as much justification as the other arguments 
advanced by Tilak in support of his theory about the Gita being 
an integral part of the Mahabhaiata, which we have discussed in 
the last Book. There is a great divergence of opinions among 
modem Scholars on the question whether the author of the Gita 
emphasized the common elements of two distinct and opposed 
systems which were already there as ready-made and finished 
wholes and sought to bring about a reasoned reconciliation between 
them, or whether the philosophical thoughts of the Gita are to 
be regarded rather as the natural development out of a systematic 
exposition and clear analysis of the Upanisadic ideas due to the 
spiritual intuition and unconscious philosophy of a gifted poetical 
genius. In other words, whether in the Gita we have to do with a 
philosophical synthesis of prevalent speculative systems attempted 
by a thinker brought up in the scholastic methods or rather with 
a poetic synthesis and inspired vision of ^seer who had a prophetic 
anticipatory glimpse of the inner harmony and unity of structure 
in the scattered conceptual elements of the Upani§ads and tried 
to give them a highly poetical and religious expression long before 
the reconciliation (or Samanvaya) effected by the CrahmasOtras 
in a systematic manner. 

329. Most of the modem scholars, including Dwijendra Ndth 
Tagore, Sitd Nith Tattvabhujana, Garbc and the Indian com* 
mentators in general, have chosen the first alternative and dis* 
covered in the Gita a reflective harmony of the two conflicting 
systems of the Sankhya and the Veddnta. We have ventured to 
Suggest tluit the second hypothesb of the prc-systematic origin of 
the philosophy of the Gita as a poetic synthesis of the Upanisadic 
ideas is the sounder one, as it is more in consonance with historical 
facts and principles of the evolution of thought. It is undoubtedly 
true that different philosophical schools like the Veddnta and 
Sdhkhya did arise out of the various germs of ideas found in the 
Upani5a«ls along divergent lines of thought, and that while along 
one line of rea.soning a master thinker could bring about a rccon- 
ciliatiun of the Ujunijadic passages on the basis of the principle 
of non-dualism or identity and thus give rise to the Vcildnta system, 
an oppoiite line of •peculation could lead anotlicr plii!ox)phical 
genius to c^tabU^h diuhstic conclusions on the same dat.i and 
thereby prejiarc the way for the SdAkliya syitern. Hut the 
of the Glia could not luve Inen familiar with this reasoned di'- 
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cxission and acute analysis, nor with the fixed technical concepts 
of either of these two systems, while his acquaintance with the 
Upanisadic literature of the earliest period is more than apparent. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Gita arose in^he same 
line of development of the Upam§adic thoughts as the Katha and 
the Svetdivatara Upanisads. Of course no proper solution of this 
problem, is possible without an accurate idea of the age and the 
environments of the poet of the Gitaand this will be attempted in the 
next volume on the basis of such materials as are supplied by the 
Gita itself in regard to the philosophical background and religioiis 
antecedents and foundations of its teachings. The part can only 
be judged by the whole, and the tree can be known by the seed 
from which it is developed and by the soil and atmosphere in the 
midst of which it has been nourished. If one conducts an impartial 
and dispassionate enquiry without being prejudiced by orthodox 
and traditional views and taking as his guide the fundamenta 
principles of historical criticism, one is sure to find ample corrobora- 
tion of our thesis that the philosophy and religion of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd have their roots deeply laid in the soil of the Vedic Saxnhitd 
and that their branches freely breathe in the atmosphere of the 
Upanisads, although the tender plant of this beautiful poem has 
received some nourishment at a later stage of its growth from 
the dew-drops and sunshine of the Epic and the Purdnic environ- 
ments. If anyone contends that among the heritage of the Gitd 
' must be counted some non-Vedic and non-Brahmanic elements of 
philosophical and religious culture, we shall at once concede 
the point with the remark that a certain amount of anti-Vedic 
and anti-Brdhmanic influence is noticeable even in the Upani|ads 
themselves, which arc the original fountain-heads of the Gltdic 
inspiration and from which the author of the Gita must have 
inherited lus protestant voice and dissenting spirit with record 
to the popular elements of the Vedic religion and society. 


SECTION m. THE cItAic doctrine of devotion to cod is 
HUIUN FORM AS DISTINCT FROM UPANISADIC BIIAKTI 
{Tilak's vira^s ftatker fxamintd) 


330. (v-iii) Another great tiillercncc between the Gita anrt th. 
Upanisads consUts, according to Tilak. i„ tLt 

or devotion totvard, God in the htmun loan U 
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former, but absent in the latter. Although the Upanjsads like the 
Gita consider sacrifices and rituals as inferior to knowledge, they do 
not, says Tilak, enjoin the worship of the manifest God in the human 
form as is done by the Gttd. Again, the Upanisads like the Gita 
tell os that it is difficult to comprehend the unmanifest Brahma, 
devoid of all attributes, but they do not mention the manifestation 
of God in a human form, though they recognize the need of wor- 
shipping God, through visible symbols like the mind, the finn^en , 
the sun, the fire, the sacrifices, etc. In the Maitrdyani and Syeta- 
Svatara Upani§ads, no doubt, such gods as Rudra, Siva, 
MaheSwara, Achyuta and Nariyapa are said to be forms of the 
Supreme spirit {paramdlma) and in the latter Upani^ad even 
the word Bkakii is expres^y used (Yasya Deva para Bhakti) , 
but according to Tilak. it cannot be said with certainty whether 
expressions like Nariyapa, etc., refer to the incarnation 
in human forms, for Rudra and Vi§nu are Vedic gods (e.g.j ^^ 1 ^^ 
is identified with Vi^tju). Tilak, however, admits that Bhakti 
in the .Svetiivatara signifies that probably the conception o 
Avatara (incarnation) in human forms was already iormuiatc 
in those times, for Bhakti could not be employed with regard to 
the mode of worship consisting in sacrifices. He cannot decide 
on the basis of such later sectarian Upanisads as the Rdmdtdpaijiyo 
and Gopdlatdpaijiya, Nrrirnha-tdpapiya or Mabinirdyardya, whethrt 
devotion towards Visiju in the human form originated in the 
Vedic religion, but admits that antiquity of Bhakti as a mode o 
religious culture in India is proved by reference to the Panipi 
Sutras IV. 3, 95 (Vdsudevdrjundbhyam Bun) and to the Buddhistic 
literature which mentions Bhakti. According to Tilak the Jfaha- 
yana school of Buddhism owes the elements of Bhakti introduce 
therein to the influence of the Bhdgavata religion founded by 
Kt§na. In any case the path of Bhakti was well-founded in India 
before Buddhism, about 600 u.c. Of course, Ndrada Paficbaratra, 
5 ifjdiJya Sutra, and Narada Bhakti-sutra arc of later origin, 
but tlmt docs not raise any diOiculty as to the antiijuity of the 
path of Blukti and of the religion of Bfrtgavatism.* Tilak thus 
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concludes that from the symbolical worship of God with the help 
of visible forms, as described in the old Upanisads, the path of 
Bhakti was gradually developed. This path was further nourished 
by the Yoga system of Patanjali, requiring the mind to be fixed on 
a visible object. One of the essential elements of the Gita doctrine 
is, according to Tilak, to develop that way of Bhakti, especially 
Bhakti towards Vasudeva from the point of view of the Upanisadic 
Vedanta. 

331. Rlr. Tilak has here committed exactly the same error as 
Garbe and the views of the former can be refuted on the same 
ground as those qf the latter. Both these scholars have identified 
the Gita with the Bhdgavata school and associated the loftier 
purer form of Bhakti taught by our poem with the later sectarian 
form of Bhakti upheld and practised by the popular form of Kr§9a- 
cult. The root-error of both these scholars lies in their regarding 
the Kf^Da of the Gitd as the Vaif^va incarnation of God in the 
human form whose life and works have been celebrated in the 
later scriptures of the Bh^avatas. In reality however, the Gltd 
is not a sectarian text-book and does not teach Bhakti* towards 
Vdsudeva or any other incarnation of God. We cannot make 
out how Tilak could speak of a difference between the Gita and 
the Upanisads as regards the element of Bhakti or worship of God. 
The stream of Bhakti which took its rise in India from the height 
of the Vedic hymns flows continuously and uninterruptedly 
through the stony rocks of the intcUectualistic Upani^ds and 
reaches its sublimcst purity of devotion and profoundest depth 
of speculations in the fertile soils of the *' Happy Valley ” of the 
Gitd, standing as it does at the foot of the lofty ranges of Himalayan 
speculations of the Upanisads with their peaks radiant with milk- 
white snows of the Vcdic songs melting at the touch of the sun- 
shine of Divine grace and inspiration. It is 'only lower down 
the plains of the Epic and the Puranic literature that the current 
of Bhakti received the accumulated dirt and impurity of idolatrous 
worship and the wlgar excesses of sensualism and sentimentalism 
with all the associated evils of the human passions and desires. 

their own Dittoc uUcrADce^ AU wth Cesignaiions o£ 7. 1.'.^“. 
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Mr. Tilak has done a great injustice to the ancient seers sages 
who moulded the religious history and spiritual life of early India 
by ignoring the unclouded, unturbid and untarnished channel o 
purer and more divine mode of Bhakti flowing beneath the surface ^ 
of the oldest Upanisads, and by seeking the source of the sublime 
religion of the Gita in the sectarian, emotionaland therefore narrower 
form of Bhakti which permeates the later sectarian literature o^ 
the Hindus. He is not sufficiently alive to the fact that the 
has only developed the devotional spirit of the Rsis of the Upaiuja 
who have tried in their o\vn way to reconcile the popular sacrificia 
religion of the Vedic society with the higher current of the Upanisadic 
thought by idealizing the various materials and processes ' of the 
sacriflcial ceremony and by extending their spiritual outlook so 
as to cover all the elements of nature and objects of senses 
the range of human experience under the infinite and eternal li e 
of God or the universal and absolute Spirit. The Gita has 
sought to enlarge and deepen this sentiment of Bhakti and the 
idea of God-consciousness, teaching us how to see the ever'lasting 
presence and never-ceasing activity of God in all the vanous 
departments of nature which the composers of the Vedic hymns 
supposed to be presided over by different individual deities, ana 
how to unite ourselves in love and devotion to this supreme Lord 
in a spirit of absolute resignation or entire self-abnegation. « 
this typo of Bhakti is erroneously considered by some scholars hkc 
Tilak to be a special monopoly of the Bhagavatas and to have 
been absent throughout the Vedic and Upanisadic age, the root 
of the error must be found in their arbitrary notion of Bhakti 
and biased study of its growth and development in the religious 
history of India. Those who arc brought up in idolatrous sur- 
roundings and trained in the sectarian atmosphere of bund 
devotion towards a particulax human God Of incarnation, arc ap 
to consider tliat Bhakti is unmeaning or unreal, if it is not associated 
with idolatrous worsliip or with the sectarian concept of incarnation, 
forgetting tliat our spiritual ancestors of the Vedic and Upanijadic 
penods, of whom we arc justly proud, have left behind them sacred 
monuments of non-idolatrous and non-sectarian Bliakti and living 
germ-s of a purely monotheistic spiritual religion in the invaluable 
treasure of the Vtdas and the Upani^ds.of wliichthc GU4 is perhaps 
at once tijc lincst product, the surest testimony and the most 
sublime and beautiful exposition. Before searching the Bhdgavata 
230 
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literature and the sectarian Upanisads of a later age for an explana- 
tion of the religion of Bhakti ta>:^ht'in the Gita, Tilak and other 
scholars of his way of thinking would have done well in searching 
for its root in the earlier stratum of In^n thought. For example 
the Purusa-sukta of the Rgveda and some of the oldest Upani|ads, 
cannot f^ to impress an earnest enquirer as much by the pro- 
found sincerity of their conviction as by the impassioned eloquence 
of their language in regard to the loving devotion of man to the 
all-pervading all-good Spirit, and the author of the Gita has not only 
inherited this conception of the universal presence and energy of 
God from the Vedic and Upanisadic seers,, but also developed 
a definite mode of Pratik-worship in his description of Bibhxitis 
or manifestations in the loth and the iith chapters, where all 
that is beautiful and bright, splendid and mighty is- said to have 
derived its essence and existence from the glory and the power 
of God. 

332. hir. Tilak himself admits that in the ^vetdivatara and 
ilaitreyl Upanifads, various gods are mentioned as forms of the 
Supreme Spirit, but it is not certain whether they refer to incarna- 
tions in human forms. But our account of the genesis of the 
theory of Incarnation makes it quite clear that the idea of God 
appearing in various forms is as old as the Vedic period and that 
not only human beings, but all animals and even inanimate beings 
were conceived to be manifestations of the divine essence in the 
Upani^ds as well as in the GitA, while the idea of God’s descent 
on earth in a human form to accomplish a special object is a 
realistic development of thought which makes its first appearance 
in the later Epic and Puranic literature. Our conclusion \vitfa 
regard to this part of 'TUak’s argument is that the Svetiivatara 
and Maitreyi Upaniiads do not certainly refer to human incarna- 
tions of God under the namcs''oI Rudra, Siva, Vi§nu, etc., and that 
the Gltd, too. belongs to the same stage of development and follows 
the same. mode of thought in its concept of God and practice of 
devotion. Now if the idea of Bhakti towards Devacouldbeemployed 
without the concept of incaznatiou in the Svetiivatara Unanisad 
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would have seen that identification of man with God has its basis 
in the IRgveda and in the Upanisads, where the ^l§is not 'only 
speak of their divine origin and of their identification with Manu, 
Surya, India, etc., hut also make such bold- assertions as “ 
art that,” ” I am He,” ” I am Brahma ” and so on, with a spiritua 
insight otherwise unknown in the world-literature. Thus just as 
in the dialogue between Yama and Nachiketa in the Katha Uparu?^ 
and in the dialogue between Indra and Patardana in the Kau§itaw 
Upanisad, so in this discourse between Kt§na and Arjuna in tpe 
Gita the identification of the teacher with the Supreme Spirit has its 
root in the Vedic soil and the authors of all these texts breathe 
freely in the atmosphere of Vedantic speculations. _ , 

333- That the Gita does not belong to any particular religioi^ 
sect nor aim at deifying Kr§na is evident also from the fact tha , 
while mentioning a distinction between the worship of 
manifest Brahma and that of Personal or manifest God, 
without any reference to the Vai§nava God or the Bhigavaw 
mode of worship at all, and while describing the revelation of the 
universal form of God, it does not in any way refer to the person 
of Kf|ija as an individual, nor to any man in particular, bnt to 
the cosmic form of God or to the universal man, not to 
the historical God of the Bhigavatas as described in the Vil^d 
Puriija, Bhdgavata Puratja or Harivamia. but to the infinite an 
universal Being, who is the eternal God of humanity and yc 
dwcUs in the heart of all sages and saints and inspires their sacrc 
utterances. 

334. References to the Mahdndrayanlya, ' 

Rdmatdpaniya and Gopdla-tapaniya Upanisads arc useless, because 
they are later sectarian works, whereas the Gitd is free from sec- 
tarian associations. It is only a lack of historical spirit that is 
betrayed in the attempts of some scholars to read into the cariicf 
works thoughts and sentiments that were really developed at a 
a later age and to project into the i>ast what was hbtoncaiy 
generated at a subsequent age. All endeavours to interpre 
the Icachjngs of the Glti in the light of the Ndriyaiilya section 0 
tlic Mahibharata or of the Blidgavata Purina, and of the Bliakli- 
sutras of >Cirada and ^andil>’a arc >*itiatcd by this error. Those 
vsho regard the Gltd as a Vaij^vitc or KfSijaitc work arc thus 
guilty of proceeding on unhUtorical assumptions. 

335' Again, Mr. Tilak is mistaken in thinking ilmt devotion 
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towards Visnu or Rudra in human forms preceded the origin of 
Bhakti towards an impersonal Brahma, or theistic spiritual God. 

In fact, Bhakii directed towards God in his formless impersonal aspect 
is an earlier growth in India than the realistic-humanistic Bhakti 
of the Puranic and sectarian age. It is not impossible nor improbable 
that the influence oi Bhuddhism and Christianity on the Hindu 
religious-movements is responsible for the later development of the 
theory^ oi incarnation and the sectarian Bhakti in the Vai^nava 
literature. But there is another conceivable way in which the 
Vedantic identification oi man with God may have received a . 
realistic turn and been modified into a humanistic view of the divine 
incarr^tion. and the purer Bhakti of the Upani^ads and the Gita 
may have degenerated into the lower modes of worshipping finite 
persons and objects as gods, ytz., it may be due to the contact of 
the higher religious and philosophical currents of India with the non- 
Ar^'an and non-Vedic culture of a lower order and with the illiterate 
or uncultured masses of population in the Vedic society itself. One 
cannot fail to be struck by the gradual development of the Bhakti 
clement from the ^gvedic hymns to the thoughts of the Upani?ads 
and the Giti and by the wide gulf that separates the type of Bhakti 
manifested in the latter from the Epic and the Puranic exaggera- 
tions of Bhakti directed towards a human God. In the earlier 
Stages, as covered by the periods of the Vedas, the older Upani|ads 
and the Gitd, we have a prc^cssive evolution from the conception 
of God as manifested in the various aspects of the visible universe, 
especially in the nughty forces of nature, to that of an impersonal 
God. Brahma, on the one hand and to a personal but still formless 
God, at once non-human. nOD-finilc. and eternal on the other. 
In the later s^ges as reflected in the mythical Purflnas we have a 
realistic, humanistic picture of God, actually bom and brought up 
on earth like other mortals, appearing in a finite and visible form 
e.\hibiting all the weaknesses and limitations of human bemgs[ 
and plaj-ing a part on the temporal stage of life not unmixed with 
the worst evils and sufleriiiBS that bciall the lot ol man on earth 
albeit po^essing a potential infinitude for working miracles 
when the occasion requires it. U one reads the history of Indian 
religious thought correctly, one is sure to discover a progressive 
evolution in one perrod and steady decline and degeneration in 
another. One will then realize that there have been waves of elevation 
and depression vn the entire rcUgious and speculative life of the 
aj3 
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Hindus in as marked a degree as in the social and political, and 
recognize that the stream of Bhak£i in India has not run evenly 
and smoothly from the earliest to the latest age, but rather follou e 
a meandering and zigzag course, so that it was sometimes caught in 
the whirlpool of cross-currents at the meeting point of divergent 
movements and tendencies of thought and practices. Indee 
many competent scholars like Mahamohopadhyaya Kara 
^astri have discerned in the Brahmana portions of the Ve ^ 
literature influences already at work which could not but have 
emanated from n<m-Vedic Aryans. In the Upani§ads we mee 
undoubtedly with a stage of Indian culture when the non- 
Brahmanic element is sufiBciently strong to assert itself, and t e 
influence of the K§atriya class is abundantly in evidence throug 
out the early period of philosophical speculations. As regar 
the later sectarian cults of Kr§na and Siva, there are reasons o 
believe that certain K§atriya famihes of rural areas or 
tribes as well as certain non-Aryan aboriginal races living ‘ , 
hills on the borders of the Himalayas or some such ^ 

much to do not only with their origin and growth, but also with t e 
infusion of new spirit, introduction of strange customs and ntua 
and the moulding of many ideas of fundamental import^ce tn 
these popular movements. The concept of God and the idea o 
Bhakti, as presented in the GU4, are, however, much purer an 
loftier, because they had their origin in the earlier Upani§adic age an 
are therefore free from the taints of these later sectarian movcmen 
336. We are perfectly in agreement with Tilak when he sa)S 
that the cult of Bhakti in India is not of foreign origin, but was 
gradually developed from the worship of God tlrrough symbouM 
forms or visible manifestations as described in the oldest Upaiufa , 
and there may be some element of truth in his statement that is 
mode of spiritual culture through Bhakti was nourished by t * 
Patahjala system of Yoga which im.-olvcd the concentration o 
mind on a fixed visible object, although we must accept this sta 
ment with due reservation in the case of the GUi, whicli in ou 
opinion is prior to the philosophic system embodied in the 
jtutras and ascribed to Pataujali. But wc dissent entirely nOti 
tlic %icws of this great scholar when he tells us lliat one of t c 
essential elements of the Glli doctrine w.as to develop tliat cm 
of lUukti in iu sectarian aspects, i.c., in the form of devotion 
towards Kr^na-Visudeva, on the basis of the L'jvani^dic Vedanta. 
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We have already gone through a detailed analysis of the teachings of 
the Naiayaniya section of the MahabMrata which is recogni 
as the earUek source of the Visudeva cult and found that in all tne 
essential elements and characteristic features, this sectanan re gion 
dmcTs from that of the Gita. It is to be noted that even in its 
present fonn the Gita does not plead the cause of any particular 
sect at all but preaches a universal religion of toleration and, 
liberalism and catholic spirit, based on the Upanisadic thoug s. 
Die Gita still retains in spirit and form the religion and philosophy 
oi'the Upani^ds in their sublimcst and purest form in spite o i s 
hanng passed through a transformation of language in the nan s 
of the Epic redactors. The lofty ideal of Bhakti in the Gita is tar 
from being sectarian in its colouring or expression and is not at a i 
directed towards Knna. as is believed by Tilak and others. Tha 
icVigion of devotion is inculcated throughout in this Divine Song 
in words and thoughts that could not be interpreted in a sectanan 
sense. Bhakti in the Gltd is used unmistakably in the same sense 
of devotion towards the Highest Sell or Brahma,*wbo is present 
everywhere and lives in the heart of all creatures, and whose mam- 
lestation is to be seen in all men and all gods and not in the pereon 
of K^tja alone. In fact, the conception of God as represented m 
the Gild is not at all compatible with hb emhodirnent in a particular 
fmvtc form to the exclusion of all others, nor wnlh hb incarnation 
in an historical hum.ui being called Knna or MsucJcva, as is con- 
jectured by the sectarian bcUcs'crs. This narrow^liRP^do inter- 
pretation of the GUd would take away the very life and soul of the 
religion of the Giti. 
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or school of philosophy becomes popular and tends to gain ascen- 
dency, there is natural inclination on the part of its adher^ts to 
connect it with older ways of thought and more authoritative 
texts of a remoter period, and thereby to establish their 
favourite system on ancient traditions and scriptures. Ijns 
leads to the twisting and turning of these ancient texts, and far- 
fetched sectarian and scholastic interpretations being put on thevr 
words in the light of later and more developed thought. This 
has happened in the case of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and 
eminent scholars with regard to their treatment of the ■ 

the Gita and the Brahmasutras. It is therefore not surprising t a 
Jlr. Tilak has betrayed the same tendency and fayen into t e 
same trap. However, Mr. Tilak comes nearest to the truth w en 
he says that the Gita develops Bhakti from the point of view o 
Upani§adic Veddnta. And this is a sufficient concession leut 
our view by a scholar whose thesis was to establish the Bbagava 
origin of the Gtti— a position just the antithetical of ours. 

SECTION IV. RECOKCILIATION OF KARMAVOCA AND BHAKTI AS A 
DIFFERENTIATING FEATURE OF THE CItA 

(C<!«c/«cfiHg Obs€n'(Uio»s m Tilah^s posiiion) 

338. (ix) Again, Tilak argues that the Gita reconciles 
Yoga with Bhakti and knowledge ol Brahma, while in most 01 
Upani^ads a minor place is given to the duties ot the four 
and other religious practices of the worldly life. The^ gene 
tendency of the XJpani^dic teachings is towards renunciation 0 
actions (Karma-Sannyosa), the lAd Upanijad being an exception. 
Nowiicre in the Upanifads is such a support given to the ancicn 
Karma-Yoga, removing the opposition between the spiritual an 
intellectual life on the one band and the wordly duties on c 
other, as in the Gita. Here, too. Mr. Tilak has minirnizc 
tlic value of the tcacliings of the Upaniiads. It is not on y m 
the Hi Upani^ad, but also in other Upani^ds that the ncccssi y 
of moral discipline and spiritual culture based on a Jiannony between 
action and knowledge b preached. The c.’cainple of Janaw. 
which is upheld by tlic Gfti. has its source in the Ilrluidirati>aka 
Up-inijad. Tficrc is a markedly ethical tone running through a 
the older Hfunisads, and some of them idealize the Vedic sicnficcs 
and other duties ol householders. Instead of rejecting the popular 
*36 
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modes of worship and,the prevalent customs and traditions of society 
the Upanisads condemn the useless and inefficacious elements in 
them and make a special appeal in iavour of the highest culture of 
the intellectualistic circles. The Upanisads, like the Gitd, "are 
conservative on the whole in their attitude towards ’ the social 
order, although ideas of reforms of a protestant type are noticeable' 
in both. Some sort of oiganization corresponding to the caste 
division and the system of a^ramas (stages of life) did exist in the 
Upanisadic age, although not in as elaborate and complex forms 
as is represented by Manu, and there is no reason for supposing 
that the sages of the Upanisads were all recluses or monks, and 
therefore favoured renunciation. Of course, the tradition of 
retiring to the forests after a certain stage of life has been reached 
IS a very ancient one, and even a great philosopher like Yajnavalkya 
followed that institution, as is apparent from the dialogue between 
him and Maitreyt. But it carrnot be denied that, although the 
Upanisads condemned external forms and ceremonies and upheld 
a high moral ideal enjoining purity of heart, honesty of motives, 

‘ truthfulness in words and deeds as well as obedience to parents, 
and other virtues necessary to the right discharge of worldly duties, 
there has been a real and important development in this respect 
in the teachings of the Gitd. One must admit that the originality, 
the uniqueness, the sublime beauty and the supreme glory of the 
Divine Song lie in its moral ideal of disinterested action and its 
spiritual practice of Yoga, which required a harmonious synthesis 
of all the duties and virtues that lead men to perfection. In fact 
the Karma-yoga of the Gita, involving as it does a comprehensive 
life of all-sided interests and harmonious development of all the 
aspects of human nature, may have its germs in a few idealistic 
passages of the Upam^ads and even in some ilokas of the Vedas 
but its real origin must be ascribed to the creative genius of the 
poet of this 'Song Divine. 

339. That the author of the Gita is not indebted to anv n 
Vedic religion or later sectarian movement for his doctri ' 
Karmayoga, will be evident from the way in which he trpT r 
the Vcdic religious practices of studying the Vedas nerf 
sacrifices, austerities and giving aims. A reformer 
disposition as lie was. the poet never cut himself loo / 
conservative attitude of conforming to the customs ? 
of the Vcdic society, but cautiously advanced hk f^i traditions 

IS lellou-men towards 
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eiiiis, w hich leads to all sorts of excesses in mental disciplines. 
over the term '* Yoga ” is usM in the Gita in various senses ano nor 
associated with Kartna-Yoga alone, for we have m the sucn 
terras as Sinkhya-Yoga, Jnana-Yo^, etc., signifying , 

term "Yoga " was employed in a general sense to denote a 

of spiritual culture.^ This also proves the earlier ori^n o 
GiU than that of the Yogasutras of Patafljali. Cunous y enoug , 

Mr. Tilak whUc doubting whether Patanjali's Yogasutras existec 
previously to the Gita holds that the doctrine of Raima- xoga 
taught in the latter was taken from the Bhagavata 
v.hich it was handed down through a successive line 
bhe Manu, Ik§v4ku and others and not derived from t o --jg, 
ol Patafljali. While wc accept the view’s of TiluJc as'to t ® . 

perdent origin of the Gttiic doctrine of Yoga in relation ^ j 

’*aaic not convinced by the arguments put forward ^ rr'^.z-if a 
Kholar in favour of the origin of Karma-Yoga in fhe Bbdgava » 
religion. Tilak refem to (he Ndriyaiilya section, wm^ « 
lavo Ken, has liardly any reference “• "’'J ‘‘.“''iw tencation 
moreover is of a much later age than the GUa. ^ b 
of teachers mentioned in the Ndrdyanlya is ° . <,^<.stio»s. 

rail cannot supply tlic basis (or any decision on “ ° ^'oriei” o> 
It 1 $ moving in a vicious circle to prove tne ^n b . jtjctions. 
the teachings of'tlie Gita by reference to the as 

and to^prove that the Rdiiya^tya pleaches the w 

the GU4 by the references to the CUa nude m proccdoiv to 

not a more natural. rca.«)nablc and **|.^ ^*^ j .i,,. and Other 
opUin the Kaima-Vosa in lire GItl in the 
Vpani-.ads ? 
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Gita also have their roots in the Vedic hymns and Upanisadic 
speculations and are widely different from the sectarian and 
realistic development of the same in the Bhagavata School, as 
represented in the Naraya^ya section,- Harivarn^a, Vi|nu 
Purina and other Vai§na^ works. Besides, Krsna in the Gita 
is not a god or incarnation of the Bhagavatas but a teacher who 
identifies himself with God and speaks in the name of God after 
the fashion of the sages of the Upanisads, and carries no historical 
character or Puranic association about him except what is inevitably 
the consequence of the poetic setting ef the episode as inserted in 
the Epic. Similarly Bhakti in the Gitd implies pme idealistic 
devotion directed towards one God conceived as a spiritual 
and not the sectarian Bhakti to Vdsudeva as preached by the 
Bhdgavata scriptures.* 

(iii) The concepts of creation and evolution, as well as of dis- 
tinction between Vyakta and Avyakta. Kiara and Ak§ara, K§ctra 
and K§etrajila in the Gita arc all derived from the Upanifads and 
have in this sense a Veddntic basis, and need not be traced to a 
Saiikhya origin, both the Sihkhya and the Veddnta systems of 
philosophy being of later origin than the poetic synthesis of tlic 
Upanisadic thoughts in the Gltd. There is therefore no foundation 
for the Epic origin of the Gltd, as held by Tibk on this ground. 

(iv) The ideal of Karma-Voga in the Gita also may have its germ 
or beginning in the oldest Upanisadic literature, but has been so 
purified, elevated and reformed by the poet of the Gita that his 
spiritual genius may be said to liavc specially made this unique 
contribution to the world-Iitcraturc in philosophical ami religious 
idealism. The concept was certainly not borrowed by him bom 
the Bhagavata text ol the Niriyaplya, nor from the Voga system 
of l^tailjali, both of mIwcIi arc blcr than the GUd. 

(v) Mr. Tibk lias laid himscU open to the charge of inipfoptriy 
twisting the meanings of certain terms and verses in the Oita 
and giving them a far-fctclicd intcrpretaliun from the sectarian 
standpoint, and yet lie lias wrongly accused the traditional coni* 
nieiitators ol putting a sectarian meaning in one inst-aiicc .and •* 
non->cct.iiiaii inttr^ucUtioti in another a nuattcr ol fact, 
tli<* IJhagav.id.<llti i> neitlier a product of the IMidgavaU luuvrinfnt 
ttof of fjie Jidiikltya or iJsc Wdfbita scfiool of phiU^^oi'liy. Ifut Ihc 
p.hiU>ojj.hieaI ar.d religious foundatiuris of the m arc to l>c xjtighl 

> l U* lAUff 

MO 
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in the Yedic and the Upanisadic literature. ^Vhile it is true that 
some of the older U^nisads seem to give prominence to Sannyasa 
(renunciation or asceticism) in many places, it must be admitted 
that the elements of duty and devotion^ too, are'to be found there, 
although in a subdued and potential form. Of course these ideas 
are not as highly developed nor as explicitly formulated in the 
Upani§ads as in the Gita. „The author of the latter has laid equal 
emphasis on all the factors, of spiritual life and held the balance 
even between the' claims of Jnana, Bhakti, and Karma. Herein 
lies the originality or uniqueness of this Divine Song. But this 
does not signify any radical difference with regard to the stage 
of development in the spiritual and intellectual life of India between 
the times when the Upatiivids were produced and the period when 
the Gita was composed. Mr. Tilak's error can be accounted for 
by his undue, bias in favour of the Bhagavata religion and to his 
under-rating the value of the Upanisadic thoughts, and also to his 
inade’quatc recognition of the changes and differences that must 
have been wought in the moral and speculative atmosphere of 
India during the period that passed between the composition of 
the oldest Upant$ads and that of the Gltd. Besides, while the 
Gtti is the unitary product of a single individual, most of the older 
Upani^ds embody a whole library of family collections and com- 
jMsitlons representing different strata or layers ol religious life and 
plulosophic^ thinking. Hcncc the difference between the Upani- 
$adic and Gttdic ideals and modes of culture. 

(vi) Mr. Tilak is right in thinking that the idealistic philosophy 
.(Adhyatmajilana) is common to Uic Giti and the Uponi^ds and 
forms the head, of which the Vedte religion is the trunk, but he is 
wrong in supposing that the addition of Sdiikhya and Karma- 
Yoga os two equal arms differentiates the Gltd from the LTpanisads, 
for the latter contain lire germs of the Sinkylux and the Yoga 
elements uhidx were later on brought into a poetic $>111110615 in 
the Gild. As a nutter ol fact, it is now held by many competent 
scholars tint the EpicSddkh>'a uus based on tlic Vcdic philosophy 
and religion and it was out ol this root tlut tlie classical Sdhkh>’a 
was developed later orv and connected with the Yoga system. 
Dut the author of the Gltd must Itave IK'ed at on age when the 
s>^tems ol pliUoscphy vxcre not >*ct formulated, and in bis work 
discover llie seed from which the Veddnta, tl.c Sdiikliju and the 
Y».>ga systems roust have genrunated. and it b a gratuitous a4>ump- 
* 4 * 
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tion to speak of our poet having had acquaintance cvith the Sarihhya 
yos^ system or with the Vedanta system, 
r * ^ TUak’s exposition ol the philosophy and religion of 
e Gita is vitiated by the fundamental defect of method, as we 
sal in the last Part. He has treated in the appendix critical and 
oncal problems which should have formed a preliminary to the 
sys ematic study of the Gita, as it is on the solution of these prob- 
er^ and that of the philosophical and religious questions arising 
nature of the setting and the background 
^ ® he truly understood and the interpretation of its 

thoughts can be properly undertaken. We cannot rightly appre- 
cia e the teachings of the Git4 nor view the various concepts and 
elements of its Ethics, Metaphysics and Theology in their proper 
pCTspective, unless we first of all determine the position of the 
Git4 in the history of Indian thought and its relation to the various 
movements of philosophy and religion that influenced the progress 
o civtoation in India and enriched her spiritual and intellectual 
®- M it IS, Mr. Tilak, like many other commentators, teaches his 
P“^osophy through the Gita and reads into the religion of the 
his own pre-conceived notions about the Bhdgavata religion. 

Us It IS that he reverses the natural order of treatment and the 
c onological relation of facts, and furnishes his work with an his* 
orical criticism at the end with a \icw to support his biassed 
opinions and preconceived ideas. 


SECTION V. CONXLUSION OF PAHT THREE 

342- We have seep that the orthodox view of the sectarian 
ongm of the Epic Jlahabharata as well as the Bhagavad-Gita is un* 
Jounded. The K^na of the Epic and the K^na of the Gltd are 
m all probability the same person, but in any it is a human 
hero and sage, a friend, philosopher and guide of the Pdndavas, 
an especially of Arjuna, the most heroic figure among the mcm- 
m 0 the Royal families, that meets us in the Epic story, 
there is no reason to assume that the Maluabhdrata and the 
ua were wntten by a Vaifrava author, nor that these works 
rc intended to dcily a human historical hero of old or to glorify 
s. ^ayargs and achievements of an incarnation of God. 

<i f *bat (il ICnna it not the central figure of 

> m Its cxiant form, nor was he the inspiring deity 
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by hb admirers and disciples into an Avatara or incarnation oi 
Visnu, the dominant Vedic dei^ of the time and recognized as 
supreme God. 

We shall be nearer the mark if we hold that the Gita and its 
sublime teachings were largely responsible for the spiritualistic 
movement for monotheistic worship and the ethical conception of 
fulfilment of duty with a disinterested motive, which led to new 
developments of Vaisnavism and other sects. In other words, 
far from the Gita being a product of Vaispava religion, our Tex 
is the fountain-head from which Vai^avas and other sectanan 
worshippers drank the nectar of a spiritiml, rational, ethi^h 
devotional, catholic, liberal and universal religion based on pbilo- 
soplucal wisdom. 

344. (ii) It follows from our discussion of the views of modem 
scholars as also from an analysis of the relevant chapters of the 
Narayapiya section of the Epic that the Gita was a much earher 
work than the Bhigavata episode in the Hok§adharma section, 
and also much older than the Anugita. There are substantui 
differences between the contents of the GHA and those of the 
Niriyaijiya episode of the Epic to afford us sufficient and even 
. convincing grounds to believe that the GltA was neither a produrt 
of (he KdrAyana cult nor of the Bhagavata movement, ^ As wc ' 
have seen, the name of NarAyana is not so much as n^nlioncd in 
the Gita, although Kr§na speaks of so many Vedic, 'Puranic. 
epic-mythoiogical gods and demi-gods as BibhiUis or manifestations 
of Godhead and the present Epic itself begins with a verse of saluta- 
tion to Narayana, the best of man and the Goddess of learning 
(Saraswati). On the other hand, references to a Gila, known as 
Hari'Gitd or the Gita sung by the Lord (Bhagavan), in three 
different places of the Nardyapiya section of the Jlahdbb^ta 
seem to justify us in maintaining that at the time of the composition 
of ihc Ndrdyai^ya episode the Bliaga\'ad-Giti (assuming that tins 
text is meant by the three references to the Ilari-Gitd in the former 
episode) bad already attained sofRcient recognition to be quote 
as an authority for tlic nionotlicisiic and spiritual-deyotiona 
doctrines of the Ndrdyanlya or Blidgavata religion. Wo have 
pointed out that the all-comprchcnsivo, liarmonizing and liberal 
teachings ol the CIti lend thansclvcs easily to assimilation ana 
adoption by any scliools ol philosoj^iy, religion or ethics, ns the 
GJtA lus been actiully interpreted by the monistic and dualistic 
*44 
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(Advaita and Dvaita) schools of ancient and mediseval India 
in t^eir own favour and as it still finds acceptance with all the 
different sects among the Hindus of modern India. It is not 
therefore improbable that the new spirit of single-minded devotion 
to God and disinterested performance of duty, taught in the Gita, 
which is so sharply in contrast with the polytheistic and ritualistic 
culture of the Vedic Aryans, was appreciated by the non-Vedic 
and non-Aryan or semi-Aiyan (mixed) cults and races like . the 
Bhagavatas, Sattvatas, AJiiras, Gopas and^the rest, .with the 
result that the Gita was sought to be appropriated by the later 
Vaijnava and Ekantin or Narayaniya and similar sects, while other 
, sects began to write their own denominational Gitas, e.g., Raraa- 
Gita, ..Vi§nu-Gita, Siva-Gita, Chandi-Gita, etc. Another cogent 
reason that leads us to reject the traditional view of the Bhdgavata 
origin of the Gita, advocated by Tilak and other scholars, is the 
absence of the doctrine of Vyuhas in the Gitd, although Vai§pavas - 
and Bhdgavatas as a rule treat this as a fundamental or essential 
tenet oi their religion, some accepting the doctrme of one Vy^a, 
some two Vyuhas only, and others adhering to that of three and 
four Vyfihas, It is now admitted by orthodox scholars, too, that 
the Giti was composed earlier than the formulation of the Vyflha 
doctrine oi the Bhdgavatas. We have found reasons to go a step 
further and hold that the Gltd belongs to the pre-sectarian period 
of the religious history of India, as it certainly was a product of the 
prc-systematic period of philosophical thought in ancient India. 

345- (iii) The Gitd was in our opinion composed by a ^ of 
the Upani^dic age, who must have assimilated from the cultural, 
moral, religious and intellectual atmosphere of his environments 
all that was best and noblest in the Vedic and Upani§adic lore, 
and who must have been endowed with a spirit of symthesis and 
reconciliation whidr enabled him to understand and appreciate 
- much tlut was acceptable in the non-Vcdic and non-Aryan or 
non-Brahmanical culture of his times. The poet-philosopher of 
_ the Gitd was evidently a Reformer of the religious and social life 
oi the contemporary Ycdic-Aiyan as well as non-Vedic and non- - 
Aryan people, and while his attitude touards the Vedic rites and 
ceremonies of the sacrificial religion and worship of many cods 
was one of protest and revolt, his altitude towards the austere 
. penances and ascetic practices of those who accepted the wav of 
the Vcddntic-Momstic meditation of the Absolute, away from 
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It Was probably on the basis of this section that the Gitd episode, 
which existed originally as an independent Upanisad. was woven 
into the Epic framework. We have tried to divest the Gita of 
its Epic relations and seen that its teachings are universal and 
eternal truths, which transcend all limitations of space and tune, 
and should be treated apart from their application to the story of 
tjie llahibharata. In Part III, w'c have given reasons for our 
conclusion that the Gita is not a product of the Krsna-cult in any 
of its variants, viz., Vaisnavism, Bhj^a%’atism, or Naraj^^m, nor 
of Bala-Gop^ worship or Radha-Syama worship, that donunated 
the history of religious India from epoch to epoch. Finally, "e 
have accepted the position that the Gita teachings may be traced 
back to their root in the old Upanisads, and that the author of the 
Gita "was not only thoroughly versed in the Vedic literature ana 
Upani^adic thoughts but also acquainted with the extra-Vechc 
and non-Aryan culture of his times. Thus while the ^t of the 
GIti aimed at a synthesb of the truths of the Upanisads, both 
metaphj’sical and ethical, he tried to hannonize the Vedic religion 
with the non-Brahmapical culture as well. 

347. If our method has appeared to be critical and negative 
and analytic, and our result destructive, rather than positive and 
constructive and synthetic, it was to some extent inevitable from 
the nature of our undertaking, which auned at a study of the 
Gita on a rational-comparative basis, utilizing the results of re- 
searches made by modem scholars of the East and the "<^ 1 . 
with a view to forming a proper perspective of the Bhagavad-Gita 
in its genesis and background. In tracing the sources of the tca^-h' 
ings of the Gita to the original fountain-head of the Upani^adsi 
wc have not deviated from the tradition ; nor are we beating 
untrodden ground when we look upon the Gltd as an Upam^adic 
treatise, because even the Epic compilers have repeatedly men- 
tioned the Gitdas an Upanifod sung fyGod (the Lord) I" Bhagavad- 
Gitasu Upajiijadsu ”) at the end of each claptcr of our text. It 
is only when wc question the Bbagavata origin of the Gita, and also 
when wc refuse to identify the Knna of the Gita with the t tinu 
of the Vabnavas, with the Kdraj-aM and Visudeva of the 
vatas. or with the Gopdla Knna or Syanu associated with Radlm 
and Gopls of Brnddban, tliat our point of view may be considered 
as prol^c or heretical. Kotwithstandiog the magnitude of the 
nu.vs of matcriaU we luve fondled and the long distance wc have 
a^S 
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already travelled, it must be confessed that we have only touched 
the fringe or surface of the vast ground and that the promised 
land is still far out of sight. The work we ate about to finish 
ia this Book forms only an Introduction or Prolegomena, and must 
be treated as a preparatory study to the philosophy and religion 
of the Gita. The positive results of our labours can be appreciated 
at their proper worth on -the completion of our gigantic task, 
ileanwhile, it is sufficient to indicate the path along which our 
future journey must lie. 

348. Scholars like Sir Rarnkys^ Gopil Bhandarkar, K. T.Talang, . 
Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhury, and Pandit S. N. Tattvabhu§an 
have hit upon the right line of ti^tment of the. philosophy and 
religion of the Gita in connecting the thoughts of the Gitd nith 
those of the Upani^ads. The teachings of the Gitd cannot'rcally 
he understood apart from their setting in the Upani^adic back- 
ground. This will be apparent to anyone who is familiar with the 
principal Upani^ads. A correct interpretation of the philosophical, 
religious and ethical doctrines of the Gitd will therefore involve an 
understanding of their background in the atmosphere of the Upani- 
$ads, as well as a consideration of the age of the Gitd and its relation 
to the various old Upaa\i§ads, prose and metrical. One has to 
reconstruct from the 700 verses of the poem itself a picture of tlic 
religious atmosphere, tlic social surrounding and moral ideas, the 
intellectual and cultural environments, in the midst of which 
the poet-philosopher of the GU 4 must have been bom and brought 
up. Tliis preliminary task will require a separate Book for adequate 
treatment, via,, “The Gitd ,md its Background” (title of the 
second volume). 

349. Then, we should be in a position to present a complete 
interpretation of the Gitd in the light of its central theme which 
supplies the ke\-notc for grasping the fundamental unity of the 
. contents of the poem and the essential spirit of the teachings of this 
Song Celc:.tul— the spirit ilut pervades the entire poem and pene- 
trates each and vcr>c and chapter of the GUi. It will apjwar 
according to our interpretation that there is no contradiction or 
ir.canvistrncy among the >'arious pails of the text, but they all * 
arc organically related to one anotlier as well as to the whole. 
In relation to this ccniral theme ai:d essential spirit, all the meta- 
ph>-sical dcctrir.cs. ethical precepu and ttligious practices upheld 
ui the CIti arc capabhs of being threaded ic-gclhrr hke pcaiU in a 
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necklace, to quote an apt simile from the Gita (" sidre 
iva ”). It will appear to a dispassionate and disinterested 
of this sacred poem that its teachings are characterized, by 
rationality, spirituality, catholicity, universality and a spirit o 
liberalism— features and qualities that are rarely combined withm 
a small compass 50 beautifully in any other text of the wor 
literature. It is perhaps the only religious-philosophical poem 
that has the unique character of comprehending, harrnonizmg. 
synthesizing, and reconciling all conflicting claims and interes 
of knowledge and feeling, of duty and desire, of wisdom and action, 
of ethics, philosophy and religion. It is this character of combining 
a sound system -of liberal education and culture with faith an 
devotion of spiritual life, laying stress on an all-round developmen 
of the body, mind and spirit, on all-sided perfection in knowle ge. 
love and disinterested perfoiinancc of duty, that has made t c 
Gltd a universal scripture for all sects of Hindus as well as a unique 
treasure-house of truths on the ideal of spiritual life and its rcahw* 
tion. not only for the civilized nations of the world, but ® 
the races of mankind. The interpretation of the Gltd from tli« 
standpoint will itself require a separate volume. (Vol. IIIi " Tcac 
ings of the Glti.”) 
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Bhakti movement jyill be found in the very first chapter of the 
Chhdndogya Upani|ad, where the name of God {Om or VdgUha) 
is proclaimed to be the essence of all essences {rasdndm rasaiaviah) 
and the Sama Veda is regarded as the essence of all Vedas. As a 
matter of fact, throughout this Upani^ad, pervades the spirit of 
seeing every object and every phenomenon in the universe as a 
part or aspect of sacrificial ritual connected with the Sama Veda, 
and of treating the whole life of man as in tune with the hymns 
of the Sdiha Veda, or son^ in praise of God. The conception of 
God or Supreme Self as the most beloved, as dearer indeed than 
one's son, dearer than wealth and dearer than everything else 
(taJf/at Pnya/i ptilrdt preyoviivdi pr^yo anyasttidi sarvastmU) was 
already present in the philosophy of Ydjftavalky’a whicli goes so 
far as to assert that it is not for the sake of son, or wealth, or cattle, 
etc., that the son or wealth or cattle, etc., is dear to man, but it is 
for the sake of the Self that the son and wealth and cattle become 
dear to us. The Self is said to be the sweetest essence of all 
(wjoraf sj) i and parallel to the Christian precept, "Seek yc first 
the kingdom of heaven, and everything else shall be added unto 
Ihcc," V.C luve the Upani'jadic injunction it\ the BrhatUraoyaka 
and clscNshcrc that the Self alone is to be seen, heard, contem* 
plated and meditated on, verily everything else is known when the 
Self is seen, thought of and understood. From these germs of 
kno\sing and meditating on the Self as the best beloved, as the 
swcete»t cvwncc of things, as dearer ilian son and wife and every- 
thing else, as the one thing needful, on the attainment of which 
all else that is worth having is attained, the spiritual-devotional 
tvUgU'u of whole-hearted love to Cod (IMukti) must have originated 
aiul dcvrIojscJ. 
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simpler and more natural rdigion of love and service not only 
man, but of cows and monkeys and other fellow-creatures. ^ 
picture of Braja-Lila, or Krsna's early life of sports with the wys 
and ^Is of cowherd families, the rural pastures of Bpidatian, 
as described in the Bh%avata Pura^ and other Vaismva scriptures, 
gives One the impression that Kjsna was the natural leader o a 
healthy hand of youths who lived and played vigorously m e 
open air and enriched their mind with observation on life an 
growth of plants and flowers and fruits and of birds and 
of jungles in the neighbourhood. Under the guidance ^ c 
youthful leader, Kr§na, these cowherd boys not only ■ 

innocent pleasures of dancing and playing hide and seek with t cu 
village sisters in the moonlit nights in the woods and plains o ® 
Jumna Valley, but also engaged themselves occasionally ^ , 

welfare wdrks like cleaning and purifying the tanks that supp « 
water for dritikinc, and kUUng snakes and cranes and other pcs 
that proved a menace to the health and safety of the ' 

Thus Knna meets us in the Upanisads, in the Puraiias,,aad JO ^ 
Epic in very different forms and characters, and it U next ^ 
possible to prove or ascertain whether they were all one and the 
person, and whether different persons baring the same name we 
not identified with one another at later periods. Under the sp« 
of a theory of Incarnation, even as late as the fifteenth ceati^ 
Sree Chaitanya of Xavadwipa, bom of a Brahmin (MUra) fanuiy 
of Sylhet, better knoxm as Niioii the Ascetic (Sannyasi), a 
scholar and devoted worshipper of Kf§na, was raised by his foUow c 
to the rank of on Avatara and even identified with Ki?na uuni^ 
lifetime A whole theology was built up on the story of Ra a s 
passionate love for Kr§na giving an occasion to the latter s desir 
to experience the former's love in his own life and thus to assume 
the form of a new incarnation in the person of Ximdi, as r 
Gautdi'iga. Wc have the same tendency manifest in a Brahminim 
Keshab Chandra Sen here and a Paramhamsa Itamk^ru there 
being elevated to the position of an AvatJja in our times, the 
latest example of Juga-Avatira being Mahdtmi Cindlii. P^T' 
baps tlia t very psycho-sociological and rcligio-phUosophical necessity. 
inherent in the Hindu mind, led to the deification of Knpa of the 
Epic itahibfdrata. and h»» identification in turn witli the Vcdic 
god fijpu. the cosmic god XiriyarM*. the Sittvata god Visudeva 
and the cov.boy Krsoa. the leader of the youth movement among 
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the pastoral tribes of Brndaban and Muttra on the banks of the 
Jumna. 

352 . I have nothing hut admiration for the eminent scholars 
and thinkers like Bankimchandra Chatterjee, ^Bipin Chandra 
■Pal and others who -have endeavoured to reconstruct the life of 
Ky^na as an ideal man and hero out of the fragmentary legends 
and myths and semi*historical mass' of materials supplied by the 
Mahabharata, Harivam^a, Visnu Purina, Bh^avata Purina and 
other scriptures of the Hindus. With all my highest regard for 
their scholarship and for the grand conception of presenting the 
picture of an ideal heroic personality, acquiring all-round culture 
and all-sided perfection — physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
— the picture of an object' of worship for the 'educated. Hindus, 
which might be placed on the same level with, and even on a higher 
level tl\an, Buddha. Jesus, Muhammad, and such other Founders 
and Prophets of other religions, I must confess that such attempts 
to me to represent only a pious wish that lacts and fictions 
nvigUt coincide, that mythological figures might be as vividly-teal 
w living histojical persons, so that the masses as well as the educated 
classes of Hirrdus might be able to fix their eye of faith on a central 
Ideal of a historical personality like Buddha and Christ who serve 
as a god-man for the Buddhists and Christians. But these con- 
structions cannot be placed on a scientific (rational and wissen- 
Khaftlich) basis of certainty, nor established on historical facts 
beyond the reach of doubts and criticism. The orthodox Hindu 
scholars were in the habit of ascribing reality to fiction and identi- 
f^ng the Ideal and Rational with the living Actual in the past 
Iholwbly the same tendency persbts in some of the modem Indian 
scholars ANc mamtain that the GUd belongs to a much earlier 
pcn(^ lh?n that of sectarian associations of ancient India and 
IS altogether free from sectarian controversies that bristle in the 
rclig.om lltcniturQ oi I„dU. The theory ot Jncaniatwn 

M well as the doctnne of love and devotion that meets us in the 
Gitd can very well be interpreted and explained in the light of the 
Cpanividic concepubn of Craluna or the Absolute and Param 

God 

(I Part. 1, Chapter 11, 5ccUon ll). 

do net think tlic q\ir:&tion of identity of the scveril 
in ilw: Vedas. Cp^yids. Maliibharata. and the Puriras 
can be solved with cctiainty at the preicnt stage of IndoloricnJ 

253 
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n^td by receiving trainir^ in the art of fighting and wrestling, 
e mg weapons and shooting aiTO\w like a K^itfiyas hero in the . 

Princes of Royal bmilies. Hence the psycholopcal, 
cam necessity of combining the various persons of the same 

tti ^ single personality. It is thus that Krsna of 

Hip Upani§ad has been identified \rith the Kr|na of 

an } > . and both with Kr^a of the Ehagavata E^rana, 

An ' ^ Continuity of life of the disciple of Ghora 

girasa m the Chhandogya Upani§ad with that of the disdple of 
his Oarga or Sandipani Muni in the later Vaijnava literature 
en adverted, and the identity of the son of DevaW and Yisu- 
lluttra with the son of Ya^oda and Nanda. the 
-f P Gopas of Brndabana, and the identity of the 

0 ^ Dwiraka, Prabhis, 

iustifi^d^^' Raibatak and Kuruk^etra, hais been 
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studies, but on an a priori logical ground, we are constrained to 
admit that Krsna, the teacher of the Bhagavad-Gita, must have 
been at once a sage, an able counsellor, a valiant wamor. a weU' 
practised Yogi and sagacious man of action, a loVer and lovabe 
and beloved popular personality, as the teachings of the Gita 
could not have been so sublime and beautiful and at the same time 
so practical and efficient, had it not been a fact that its author, 
or the inspiring deliverer of its gospels, must have passed through 
varied experiences of life, and himself practised the art of concentra- 
tion and meditation natural to a sage and scholar, the art of fighting 
the battle of life like a valiant Ksatriya wamor, and the art o 
Yoga which could harmonize conflicting views, reconcile the 
irreconcilables, and bring together into a systematic unity various 
modes of spiritual culture, ethical ^sciplines, religious practices 
and ways of thinking on abstruse philosophical subjects. As 
will be recognized by all, it is only life that begets life, and even a 
political or social theory can never drop from heaven, but always 
evolves out of living experiences of a thinking and acting individual, 
who must adapt himself to his social environment and 
the various forces that encounter him from the outer world p 
well as from his inner life. As observed by Bankimchandra in 
the opening lines of his “ Kriria Charita," the name of 
become a household word with the Hindus, it has penetrated m » 
the heart of every man. be he a village shopkeeper, a wayfarer 
or a beggar, or a street-singer in a touu. Such an enormous 
influence could not have been exerted on the minds of millions o 
educated and cultured Hindus and illiterate masses of rural In n 
for so many centuries, unless Kr5^ were more than a fiction, 
imlcss he were an historical person, a man of genius with suf^r* 
human powers and Divine excellences. On this line of u 
reasoning one may well argue that the ideal wise man, the pence 
man of all-round culture, the Yogi who preached the gospel o 
liarmonizing wisdom and action, enjoyment and renunciation, 
could not be pictured only as a Uri who composed Vedic hjmns. 
and was versed in Upani^dic learning, but must also have pla>eu 
truant with village maids and enjoyed sports and tended cattle, 
and studied plant life and animal life with cowboys in pastoral 
wtilks. and thereby developed his muscles and ncr>'es and bram. 
as well as liis mind and heart and soul. I'urther, the life of the 
teacher of the philosophy and religion of the Giti must have been cti- 

an 
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nded by receiving training in the art of fighting and wrestling, 
Wie ding weapons and shooting arrows like a Ksatriyas hero in the 
compemy of the Princes of Roj^ families. Hence the psychological, 
the moral necessity of combining the various persons of the same 
^ single personality. It is thus that Krsna of 
th^ Upani^d has been identified with the Krsna of 

e ilahdbharata, and both with Krs^ of the Bhagavata Purana, 
It is thus that the continuity of life of the disciple of Ghora 
rigirasa in the Chhdndogya Upani$ad vrith that of the disciple of 
, ^ Garga or Sandipani Muni in the later Vai^nava literature 
as bwn advocated, and the identity of the son of Devaki and Visu- 
c\a m the city of Muttra with the son of Yaiodi and Kanda, the 
of the Gopas of Brnddbana. and the identity of the Kr?na 
°i imd Muttra with the K^na of Dwdraka, Prabbas, 

0 ^lind, Indraprastha, of Raibatak and Kumk^etra, has been 
justified, 

SECno.N Vir. SUPPLCMESTAnV NOTE 
354. Prof. UddhdkRijan and Dr. S. K. Das Gupta of Calcutta 
j "ho have made valuable contributions to the study 

01 Indian thought, have not been mentioned by me in the fore- 
Soing chapters of this Book, because their works on Indian Philo- 
iophy had not been published uhen the main body of the manu« 
^Pt on the Dlu^avjd-GUd atul Mod<rn Scholarship was finished. 
I~th these scholars liavc accepted the orthodox view of the 
Bliigivala origin of the Gild, and followed the line of arguments 
cl Tchng, Bhdnddrkar. Tilak. and Hem Chandra Ray Choudhury. 
W regards the d.itc of the Clti and its relation to the Upanisads. 
to the Sinkhj'a and Yoga sj'stcms, to Duddliism, Christianity and 

Ilhdgavata religion or Vaisrux'i.'.m. We sliall consider their 
riciv^ m the nest t^so Books, when vve deal with the age of the 
CUi and the interpretation of its teaclitng>. Here I would junply 
ti'icte teme of tlw-ir opinions which srem to confirm the views 
advanced ty iru:, .ind nuke a few oUser^'atica'j on the jwints where 
i d.!rsr from thesn. 
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chapter of the Jlahabh^ta, the Bharata Samhiti; as originally com- 
post by Vyasa, contained 24,000 verses, though Vy^ eidarged it 
into a work of 6,000,000 verses, of which only a lakh now exist. But 
even this Bharata must have been based on lays, ballads and versinea 
traditions of the events of the war. Ballads and songs recording the 
doughty deeds of great heroes, singing the praises of great wainor^ 
the beauty pf queens, the pomp of court, could have been composefl 
only when the echoes of the war were in men's ears, From the earUest 
times in the west of India, in the land of the Kuru-PaSchilas, and^ 
the east, in the land of the Kosalas. the local barcB were singing tfte 
heroic deeds of their tribal 
fixed, since they were oral 
modification in each age. 

tions, thoughts and aspirations which were not its own. Bharata is 
the first attempt at enecting a reconciliation between the culture 01 
the Aryans and the mass of fact and fiction, history and mythology 
which it encountered Being nearer the war, it must have heOT a ^ 
simple heroic poem, with not much of didactic purpose or phuoppm^ 
synthesis. It might have been composed about iioQ B.c. or so. boon 
new material accumulated, and the task of assimilation bwame ww 
nigh impossible. Yet, it was attempted, and the Mahabharata is tne 
result. It bears on its face the unsatishictoiy alliance between tne 
folk-songs and the superstition of the new communities and the mgioi» 
spirit of the Aryans Vyasa made the best of a bad bargain and v^e 
into a colossal poem the floating mass of ^ic tradition, her>womrnp* 
stirring scenes of strife and wariare. dressing up the new gods of 
certain origin and doubtful morahty in the ” cast-off clothes of the 
Vedic deities.* It is clear that while ihs ballad stage is the first, ue 
Bhirata is the next. Ii must have been composed even when 
.i, , , . .. .ri — — n — jiaha- 

Agni, 
great 
ariart- 
Kisna 
■esents 
5I and 
tmuiii 
?f the 
i.'ation 

jiju ii(»uiu.iion. lUe uccus 01 migm ongmaiuy uiuiululu ^ Indm 
arc now transferred to Visnu and in some case? to Siva. \vmi va 
origi'rtalfy a htroit poem leumus a Brdhmanicat wik, and it Uansjermta 
into a Ihfisiie Ircalise in »hiek Vifnu er .Jiia is tinaJed to ihe Tinn 
of the Supreme. 

According to FidhiknOii*>r the Bbagavad-Glti pcrliaps belongs 
to this stage, although the phUosoplucal portions of the HpiC 

• U/. VsiJjr* fiif* ib« Uiti oi Um carbet worlr *l alwut jiw* 11 c. • 

• It U ref7 (loabtrot obethet *ar om indtwlv^ can l)« crriUtcU wjih IM suttw 
rtup ol tb« vi«ik. 

U%6 
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should be assigned as a rule to the last stage. I should correct 
this statement with the modification that _the Gita was perhaps 
inserted in the Mahdhharata during thi«; stage as an episode therein, 
but the*poem must have existed in the form of an Upanisad long 
before. 

356' '-As to the relations between the Upani^ads, the Gita and 
the Mahabharata, Prof. Radhakrsnan sa^ 

>1,0. . be the religion of a few, by assimilation 
•eligious practices of its surroundings, a 
ae ancient wisdom became necessary. 

_ absolutism of the Upanisads with the 

tbeistic beliefs of the people in a synthetic whole were maxle, though 
not with any genuine principle of reconciliation. 'The avihcr of the 
'.Bha^avati^Gitd, with true sjteculative insight and synthetic power, initiates 
a nm philosophical and religious syfithesis, which forms the background^ 
Y V* ^^*'*^*® systems 0/ a later dt^. Cotilaining within itself productions 
®/ atfferenf dates and authorship, the Mahdbhirata has become a miscel’ 
lanMus encyclopcedia of. /listen* attd mythology, politics, law, theology 
and fikiksophy. (Italics are ours.) ^ 

So far as the author of the Gita is concerned there can ’be no 
doubt about his true speculative insight and synthetic power, 
and we have always maintained that the poet-prophet-philosopher 
of 1 this sacred song initiated a new philosophical and religious' 
synthesis, but we cannot find in the Gltfi any attempt at popularizing 
BrahmanUtn., nor any compromise' between the Absolutism, of the 
Upanisads and the popular beliefs and • practices of religion. As 
we liave shown, the thoughts of the Upanisads are neither purely 
monbtic-pantheistic nor purely theistic-dualistic, and the Gita 
breathes throughout in the atmosphere of the R?is of the earlier 
Upanisads. This view is supported by Radhakrsnan himself 
when he says that the philosophical background of the Gitd is 
taken from the Upani^ds. 

357. As to the problem whether the Gita was origiiially a part 
of the Epic or a later interpolation, Radhakrsnan cites the opinions 
of Wheeler and Telang, and generally inclines to the orthodox 
view like Tilak. But he says : — 

"Since ■ * • r sometimes doubted 

'whether : • . a later period. 

Intcni; . Slahdbhjrau «hich 

clea ly u ' ' ' * sition of the Mah4 

bhdrata. the Gita has been looked upon as a genume oart of it iTJUfo 
GUd raiasa,) (Adiparxa. a. 69: i 179; %, 247.)^ UHaks 

257 
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The stylistic resemblances between the Gita and the JIahabharata 
show that they beloi^ to one whole. In the main views about other 
systems of philosophy and re%icxi, tiiere is also agreement. KartM 
is preferred to akamia (B.G., chapter III ; Vanaparva, chapter 
XJQII The attitude to the Vedic sacrifices, the statements 
order cf creation (Santiparva, 26y; Manu, chapter III). (B.G-. 
chapters VII and VIII ; ^antiparva 231). the account cf the Sarunya 
theory of g««fls (B.G., XIV and Xv ; Asvvamedhaparva. 3 y; 39 .! ' 
Sdntiparva, 285 and 300-311). the Patanj^’s Yoga {B.G. VI; Santi- 
parva, 239 and 300}, description of Visvarupa (Udyogaparva, 170 . 
Aswame^aparva, 55 ; Sint^rva, 339 ; and Vanaparva, 99) are more 
or less the same. Nor can we say that the principes of reconciliation 
are peculiar to the Gitfi. 

Even when wc assign the Bhagavad-Qtfi to the Sfahibhiirata as 
a genuine part of it, we cannot be sure of its date, since there are pro- 
ducts of different periods includ^ in it." 

Docs this not confirm our view that the Gita was a later inter- 
polation in the Epic ? 

358. While agreeing with Rddhdkr^rian that the Gita docs not 
throw overboard the authority of the Vedas and that Bbakti m 
the Gita is a direct development of the upisand of the Upani^dSj 
we have found reasons to differ from him and others who hold 
that the Bhdgavata religion was the immediate stimulus to the 
synthesis of the Bhagavad*Git 4 . Nor do I accept the view of 
Rddhikr^pan about the post-Buddliistic origin of the Gitd. D 
will be seen that tfie protest against the absolute authority of the 
Vedas and Brahmanical sacrifices fiad already bc^n in the old 
Upani§ads, which contain germs of a spiritual religion based on 
intuition and monotheistic fervour. The poet of the Gita continues 
the evolution of tlwught of the Upanijads and enriches thc^ pliilc^ 
sc^hy and religion of the Vedic tradition with Iiis deeper ins'ight 
as well as with experiences of otlicr cultures of his times. \^ c siiai 
discuss the date of the Gitd in tl>e next Book and justify the vieu’S 
of competent scholars in favour of (lie prc-Iluddliistic d.itc of th^ 
composition of the GUa. 

359. lastly, it is gnitif>Tng that the view of liidhJknhan 
concerning the tcLntion of the Gltd to the Sifikh^ti VogJ. M rjuoU'J 
below, confirms our [x>.dlion on the subject: — 
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on oncside and the Veddnta on the othn*, which alone can justify Gaibc's 
interpretation. 

360. Dr. S. N. Das Gupta's treatment of the Gita in- his History 
of Indian Philosophy has much in common with our way of inter- 
pretation. He considers the Gita to be a product of the pre- 
sj-stematic period of Indian philosophy, which confirms our view. 
He says 

It is from, the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
Giti seems to rcconcUc the apparently philosophically irreconcilable 
elements. The Gitd was probably uTiltcn at a time when philosophical 
views had not definitely c^stalliz^ into hard-and-fast systems of 
thought.^ and when the distinguishing philosophical niceties, scholarly 
msputations, the dictates of argument, had not come into, fashiotu 
Tlic GitA, therefore, is not to be looked upon as a properly schemed 
system ol philosophy, but as a manual of nght conduct ana right per- 
siJccUsc of things m the light ol mystical approach to Cod in self- 
rcsigiution, devotion, (riend^jp and humility. 

361. As regards Kr5ri3 of the 3bhdbharata and Vdsudcv'a, 
supposed to be the founder of the Bhdgavata system, Das Gupta 
accepts the findings of Dr. Hem Chandra Iby Chaudliuiy, as quoted 
below 
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tradition refers to Krsna asbciag ant^ior to PaiSvanatha {817B.C.) 
ana on this evidence Dr. Ray Chaudhuiy thin^ that he must have 
uvea long before the closing years of tile ninth century B.c. 

\Ve have already given some a fnoH grounds for the orthodox 
belief in the identity of several ICrsr^ as one and the same person. 

362. From the description of the Narayaniya section in the 
Mahabhdrata (XII. 348), says Das Gupta, it seems that the doctrine 
of the Gitd was believed to be- the Ekdniin doctrine originally 
taught by Narayana to Brahma, Narada and others long before 
the recital of the Gita, by Kj§na in the Mahabhaxata battle. We 
have already discussed the relation of the Gita to the Naraya^ya 
section an 4 found reasons to difier from Tilak's views in the matter, 
and our criticism of Tilak’s opinions applies to Das Gupta as well. 

It IS. however, interesting to observe that the Bhagavata lellgion , 
was traditionally recognized to be of non«Vedic origin, and Das 
Guptas discussion of jamunaedrya's views on the subject, as 
quoted below, makes it dear how attempts were made by interested 
^tarian writers from time to time to secure recognition for the 
N^Jiyaha cult of the Bhigavatas in the fold of the Vedic and 
Brahmanical culture. Das Gupta iviites ; — 


clear that Bhagavata forms of worship are not Vedic in their origin- 
• . . . . , edic pronuncia- 

etre (chandas), 

■ , . '.das, XlimdmsA, 

. ■ ic mythologies 

' ' . ' ' , • to thePafleha* 

counted in thdr number. So the Bhigavata 
or the PaficbariUa scriptures are of nori'Vedic origin. But Yamuna 
that, since N^dya^a b the supreme god. tiie BbdgavaU 
cratuxe, whicJi deals with his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same wurccs as the Vedas ; the BMgavatas also have the same kind 
dr^ as the Brilinuns and the same lands of lineage. He 
‘hat, Ihoi^h S&ttvata means an outcast, yet sittvata 
sittvata. wbi^ means a devotee of Vi jnu, .tfore- 
/ “higavatas take professional priestly duties and tlic vw- 
“ mjages for Ihcif livdihood ; for there ic many wlio worslnp 
a^v,. devotion. It is very easy to see tJut the 

iSoLitf ! ‘f a* put !on.4til by one o( Iho ixit 

cs, y amunicdiya. u very tame and tends to suggest veiy strongly 
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that^the Bhagavala'sect Was non-Vedic in its origin and that image- 


weU-knovra. Yamuna himself refers to a passage (Agamapramanya. 
P- 51). where it is said that SSndilya, not bemg able to find his desired 
end (puxusirtha) in all the four Vedas, produced this scripture. The 
Oitd itself often describes the selfish aims of sacrifices and Krsna urges 
^una to rise above the level of the Vedas. It seems, therefore, that 
the real connection of the Pancharatra literature is to be found in the 
r originated from Vasudeva or Vignu, who is the supreme 

tiod from whom the Vedas themselves were produced. Thus the Isvara- 
SMhitfi (I. 24-26) e3q)lains the matter, and states that the Bhdgavata 
fiterature is the ^eat root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves 
are but trunks of it, and the followers of Yoga are but its branches. 
Its main purpose is to propound the superiority of Visudeva, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedas.’ 

363* The relation between the Bhagavata scripture and the 
vlpani§ad and the Gitd is clearly set forth by this author of History 
of Indian Philosophy in the following manner 

The affinity of this school of thought to the Upani^ad school becomes 
apparent when it is consider' • , »»•«'? 1 

as the highest Brahman. ' 

^nifestaiions of him. aft • • • . • . . . 

iaijasa in monistic Vedinta. Patanjalis .Mabaona^ya uocs not seem 
to know of the four v>'uAa5, as it mentions only Visudeva and Sanrkar- 
5ana ; and the Giti know's only Visudeva. It seems, therefore, that- 
the vyuJio doctrine did not exist at the time of the Gtti and that it 
evolved graduaUy in later times. It is seen from a passage of the Mahi- 
bhirata, already referred to, that there were diflcrcnt variations of the 
doctrine and that some accepted one wii/u, others Iwu, others three 
and others four. „ It is very improbable tJiat, if the Vyulu doctrine 
was known at thc'timc of the GltA, it sliould not have been mentioned 

therein. For the GitA ” * * ‘i ' : 

sdiool of the Uh 
to note that the name c • 

Viiudeva U only identL 

I do not accept the suggestion of Dr. Das Gupta tlut the Gild 
W'as in all ptobability the eartiest work of the school and 

the Bhdgavatas. as the Gild was not in our >icw a Bhdgavata work 
at all. but on the contrary' our ixKitioa in regard to Use CIti. tlut 
it was originally a non-sectarian UpanLjad. but later on appro- 
priated by the UhAgavatas, Vax^^vas or some such «xt izid 
inverted in the MahibliiraU perhaps to further the interests of 
l6x 
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their movement, is confirmed Bhandarkar’s valuable remarks 
cited by Das Gupta as below : — 

Thus Sir R. G. Bhacdarkar says, ‘It will be seen that the date of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, which contains no mention of the vyuhas or personi- 
fied forms, is much earlier than those of the inscriptions, the Kiddesa 
and Patafijali, i.e., it was composed not later than the beginning of the 
fourth century before the Christian era ; how much earlier it is difficult 
to say. At the time when the Gita was conceived and composed the 
identification of Vasudeva with Nar 4 y^a had not yet taken place. 


364. The pre-Buddhistic origin of the Gita, as surmised by 
Teiang, has been upheld by Das Gupta with cogent reasons, and 
these are worth quoting in view of the contrary opinion put forward 
by Ridhikf^ijian ;•>- 

hfr. Teiang in the introduction to his translation of the Bhagavad* 
Git& points out that the 6 hagavad-OU 4 does not know anything 
that is peculiarly Buddhistic. Attempt has also been made to prove 
that the Gitd not only does not know anything Bxiddhistic, but that it 
also knows neither the accepted Sdnkhya pbilosophy nor the Yoga of 
Patan^ali's Yoga*sdtra. This together with some other sccon^ry' 


made it easy to interpolate occasional verses, Since there is no other 
consideration which might lead us to think that the Gita vinis written 
after the Brahmasutras, the verse " Brahnia-sutra-padais caiva hclu- 
tnadbltir viniicitaih " has to be either treated as an interpolation or 
interpreted differently. &inkara also thought that the Brahmasdtras 
referred to the Git 4 as an cid sacred wTituiB (smrti), and this tallies 
with other • • •• - . . . 

Iiuiidcnta 1 is 

very archai< ,gcs 

in It whidi 15 

IV. 25j, vjiuiiu. li. 1. 1, Cl. Cilia Aiii. lij. ikan»ika 

(II. X5. II. 18 and xg and 11 . 7, cl. the GU 4 VIII. it ; II. 20 and 29) 
and other Upani^ds. \Vc arc thus led to assign to the Giti a vciy 
early dale, and since there Is no delinite evidence to show tlial it was 
p<Ht*Baddhutic. arid since aUo the GUI docs not contain the slightest 
Ti 1 anj-tiiing BucUlbbtic. I venture to suggest that it is pre- 

iiuduliutic, however tinfashioiuble such a view may appear. i\n 
aba 
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^animation of the Gita from the poiot of view of language also shows 
that it is archaic and largely un^anlimn. 

365. Our view of the pre-systematic origin of the philosophical 
teactogs of the Gita and our criticism of the so-called Saiikhya 
ongin of the Gita, as held by Garbe, is strongly supported by the 
lollowing quotation from. Das Gupta : — 

It is not necessary here to enter into any long discussion in refuting 
s view that the Gita was originally a work on Sahkhya lines 
V second century B.C.). which was revised 

on vec^tic lines and brought to its present form in the second century 
suppose it has been amply proved that, in the light of the 
uucontradicted tradition of the Mahabhixata and the Pancliaratra litera- 
Gitd. is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata school, 
an mtemal analysis of the uxirk also shows that the Gita is neither 
Sinkhya nor a Vedahta work, but represents some older 
wherein the views of an earlier school of S^khya are rnixed up 
lift Ve(^t;c ideas different from the Veddnta as interpreted by Sdrtkara. 
;nc arbitrary wd dogmatic assertion of Gaxbe, that he could clearly 
Kparate the ongiaal part of the GitA from the later additions, need not, 
w my mind, be taken scrioudy. 

366. Finally. Das Gupta has examined the Gltd from the point 
of ^cw of language to show that it is archaic and un-Pdnihean, 
and after noticing the numerous instances of grammatical 
^cgulantics, as pointed out by V. K, Rajwade in his article in the 
Bhdndirkar Commemoration Volume, . which may be regarded 
M contributory cv’idcncc in favour of the antiquity of the Gltd, 
kc concludes:— 

Tl,- .-».i . . > ».• f ... , 

be: 

on 

It 

of the Bhigavata scliool, was incoq>oraJcd into the AlaliibhArata. 
during one of its revisions, by reason of the sacredness liiat it had 
altaiued at the time. 

Without accepting the Bliigav'ata origin of the Giti, wc may 
concede tlut this conclusion of Pas Gupta is in accord with the 
podtive results achieved by our investigations, viz,, (1) that the 
Ghi %sas Wriltcij long before tl»c composition of the iUliiblidrata, 
(«) tlsat the Clti was a later inurpolation in the body of tiic Epic 
made by a IJhigavaU editor, who may luve, to some cjKtcnt, 
revised the E}ilvodc so iaserlcd in order to fit it into the Epic 
iurruundings as wcU as to jumaotc hU lectarian propaganda. 
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. 1„ II, o piimili™ stages nothing is more likely 

i that nature shontd euereise a powerfol influence on the mind 
otmin bT menus ol its gmnfl phemomena. The gn.ndeur and 
^ utT ioined rrith the tremendous outbursts ot natural phcno- 
^ noon the puny creatnto -oith an uneipected sud- 

toss can Save no other effect than that ot creating a feeling of 

helolessness and total Butmission. He must first of all save himself 

from all that is around hima He uras thus struch with awe 
for^everytbing, deified it and pooted out hU heart in prayers and 
praises addreiedtoiL He performed sacrifices in honour of one 
or more of these phenomena at a time. New verses were sung 
on the occasion of sacrifices. This period, when came out sponta- 
neously the heart-pourings of these earlier inhabitants of this 
Planet is the first stage of Vedlc literature. In this we find at, 
times speculations on the abstract questions of human esistence, 
the aim and end of human life and the creation of all this wide 
expanse by which roan is surrounded. The prayers offered are very 
simple and the requests made are very modest. Let us have good 
sons, plenty of rain, abundance of wealth, freedom from vice, spa- 
cions residence, disappearance of enemies. This is the burthen of 
the prayers. These are the characteristics of the Rigveda Samhitfi. 

2 The next Samhitfi is the Tajo^eda SamhitA. The hymns of 
the Bigvada are some of them used in sacrificial rites. The offiria- 
ting priests have to repeat some formal* besides performing some 
wort The Rigveda isthoTeda of the priest called Hotri The 
Yajurveda is the Veda of the Adhvar^ priests. These are a lower 
kind of workers. They have to do menial work. They hare to milk 
the cow, bring the Samidhs and Eusba grass, smear tha Vedi, 
clean the sacrificial court, erect the post, tie the sacrificial beast 
and other business of the kind. They are not men properly trained 
in the repetition of hymns. They are thns^ to repeat prose formu- 
la. These prose fonnul® constiliilo what is called the Yajurveda. 
Tor instance he says ^ rfif ?craiftw=rfh. 

3 Just as the Rigveda is the Veda of the Hotri priests and the 
• Yajurveda of the AdhvaryQS, so there is a third class of priests that 
•have a whole Veda for themselves. _ These are the Hdgitri 
priests. Their Veda U the '^ota separate composition 

bat mainly a selection from the Bigv^ These hymns of the Rigveda 
ft^chanted by the priests in particular modes of singing. One 
hymn is chanted in more than one or two different airs. This is 
• the earliest music belonging to the Aiyans of India. 



made use of bf critics to arrive at some clironological data. Prof. 
E. G. Tilak’s conclusions seem to be accepted noiv by tbe majority 
of Vedie scholars. ITo arrives at the conclusion that the Vedic 
hymns are composed at three different periods, and the oldest may 
reach COOOB. 0. Hoirerer relnctant some European scliolars may 
be to accept the conclnsions of Hon’ble Mr. Tilak's Orion, it 'iviU 
be very difficult for them to controrart these. "Wej ■who have in as- 
trenomical matters to depend on others, see no reason to demur to 
thankfully commend tbe intelligent labours of Prof. TilakintHs 
field. At any rateso long aa liia conclusions are unchallenged and un- 
refuted, we must refer the Vedaa to an antiquity longer than We- 
ber, Jiai Hullcr and many other European scholars are -wilUng 
to allow. 

There ■was a time in India when the Eigveda received the atten- 
tion of the most intelligent people of the land. It must have be- 
come .apparent to the reader how pains-taking the Hindus were in 
their study of tbe Higveda, how jealous they were of any tamper- 
ing with the text. Schools arose who put interpretations on the 
Yeda in their own way. Individuals became famous for their ex- 
traordinary labours in that department. Altogether, there was, 
a brisk activity in this matter and wehave to mourn at this distance 
the loss of that vast literature on this all important subject. Wo 
have, however, an idea of what it must have been from Ybkannd 
Panini, who quote a host of authors by name and also mention schools 
such aa the AiUhasikas, the Kairuklas, tbeParivr^jakas, theVaiyUka- 
ranas, the Yajnikas. Bad days came on India in the matter of literary 
advancement as in advancement along all other lines. Independent 
thought disappeared and more elaborate modes of study came into 
existence. Literature, like religion, became cold and formal. Theolo- 
gical and philosophical wrangling brought into being thoroughly 
antagonistic schools, all endeavouring in their own hair-splitting man- 
ner to establish the divine character of their own tenets. The old 
texts were all respected, but not studied in the simple spirit of 
the composers. Controversial elements were introduced and the pure 
fountain of the old philosophical literature was defiled by being turn- 
ed to party purposes, till that inspiring literature was tliro'wn aside 
and people began to think more of Uie artificial literature of later days 
than of the natural heart-pourings of the old Bishis and theirdevout 
followers. Ilc-actioa seems to have taken place in the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara, thesole centre of Bnshaiaaical lore towards thccloscof 
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ttinks it. ^He coaid deal both with Vedic and ordinary language. 
He himself distioguishea between ‘a» asdanr.’ Some of the Pi&* 
tl^ahhya Sutras are imperceptihly tmited with. Panini’s text. 

i The fourth is the Pratis'akhya called S’auuatlya Chaturadbj^ 
jikS. The author of this ia not the S'auanha of the S'akala Prati- 
s'akhya.Thisis Atharvana PrStis^kliya. Still the aatbur may he oneof 
the Charanas of S’auiiaka.. The grammatical terminology of this is far 
in adrance of that of Katjayana PiSlis'akbya and seems to he later 
than this, since what Katyayana says applies to this S'aunaka alone. 

5 Samatantra may he taken to be Satna Pratis'dkhya. So says 
Mix Mailer who mentions this in the Charanavydha. 


In what goes above, little has been said about the 4th or the 
Athirva-^ti Ycda except about its SamhitS and the Prdtis'akbys. It is 
not separately used in ritual. It ia the least taken care of hy tho 
Cruhma^. Still it has the dignity of Veda and advantage of tliis has 
l>ecn takea by mca who want to blow their owq trumpet. IVith this 
Veda arc a.ssoclated a number of Upanishads or AranyaUa IlrM>> 
10.11103. The original UpaQisliada are some twenty. Many are nddcil 
aftciwarda in praise of^ tho favourite deities of pushing men. Thus 
men liavc taken nnduo advantage «f tho sacred name of Veda and 
thus tho Atharvavoda is tampered with as Hr. ClilnclArkar onco In* 
dignantly snld ‘in the most uucoitsciouablc manner.’ Thcro is u 
Kliandobopnni^had and there is aii Allopanisliaid nnd thcro may ho 
locked on this Veda tomorrow a UniversityupaDisbad. 


It ia imiKHsiUo to aseertein with any very great accuracy the 
dates ofthescvcfal jwrtioMOf this ra.st Vedic Utcratun.-. It is be- 
yond all doubt that the nigve>Ja m the oldest^ b«t various portions 
of thU Ved» too, arc to be a-scri W to widely separatcil pcrioiU of 
tifHC. Tlic antlqqjtf «f the VtUsis anti a ill cnnliniio to cn"a'-o 
the brains and pt ns of eminent aclioUn of the West and tlio lla^t l.nl 
•o far as d'finiltf clironology m eonctrnwJ, we att> aiifjtwt 
of hams any. There are in-licaUens in U.e body of the hymns to 
Trier some hytmis ia KW an I borne la nri.cr jtriwK Tijo princIpJes 
efdct^rminift-lh^arc*l«,,rTin? and they arc noUccsl in their 
jr«'per place la iLq coles. AiUouotaical ailasioas.lioacrcr, liavoUxa 
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made use of by cnties to arrive at some cUronologlcal data. Prof. 
P. G. Tilak’s conclusions seem to be accepted now by tbe majority 
of Yedic scholars. Ho arrives at the conclusion that the Vedic 
hymns are composed at three cUfferent periods, and the oldest may 
reach COOO B. 0. However reluctant some European scholars may 
he to accept the conclusions of Hon’ble Mr. Tilak's Orion, it will 
be very difficult for them to controvert these, "We, who have in as- 
tronomical matters to depend on others, see no reason to demur to 
thankfully commend the intelligent labours of Pi-of. Tilak in this 
field. At any rate so long as his concltiaions are uschallengod and un- 
refiited, we must refer tho Vedas to an antiquity longer than We- 
ber, Hax Muller and many other Enropean scholars are willing 
to allow. 

There was a time in India when the Rigveda received the atten- 
tion of the most intelligent people of the land. It must have be- 
come apparent to the reader bow pains-taking the Hindus were in 
their study of the Eigveda, how jealous they were of any tamper- 
ing with the test. Schools arose who put interpretations on the 
Veda in their own way. Individuals became famoirs for their ex- 
traordinary labours in that department. Altogether, there was, 
a brisk activity in this matter and webave to mourn at this distance 
the loss of that vast literature oa this all important subject. We 
have, however, an idea of what it must have been from V^ka and 
Panina, who quote a host of authors by name and also mention schools 
such as the Aitih^ikas, tbe Hairoktas, theParjvrajakas, tbeVaiy^ka- 
ranas, tbe Yajnikas. Bad dayscameon India in the ci.tttor of literary 
advancement as in advancement along all other lines. Independent 
thought disappeared and more elaborate modes of study came into 
existence. Literature, like religion, became cold and formal. Theolo- 
gical and philosophical wrangling brought into being tlioronglily 
antagonistic schools, nil endeavouring in titeir own hair-splitting man- 
ner to establish the divine character of their own tenets. Tho old 
testa were all respected, but not studied in the simple spirit of 
the coinposera. Controversial elements were introduced and the pure 
fountain of the old philosophical literatuie was defiled by being turn- 
ed to party purposes, till that inspiring literature was thrown aside 
and people began to think more of tlieartiScial literature of later days 
than of tho natural heart-pourings of tho old Rishis and their devout 
followers. Rc-actiou seems to have taken place in tho kingdom of 
Vijaj'aaagara, tho sole centre cfUralnnanical lore towards the dose of 
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difficulties o£ SAyana tlio great commenlator Lave not teen all sol v* 
ed. Hia mistakes have not been nil corrected. The light o! collateral 
languages Las not teen tLoroughly avaOed of; more particularly 
Zend Las yet to be dravrn upon. Dr. Haug Las done good service in 
that direction, LutotLers are not known to have followed him. There 
is no doubt that the Zend IHeratore will aid the study oftLe Yedatoa 
great extent. The two languages are quite akin to the pronouns, and 
particles, many words almost coinciding. As proof of this we shall 
gWo in cut notes some of the Zend words. The present writer is 
very sorry that iio has not been able to acquire a knowledge of 
that langvrage decent enough *o advance anything like sensible 
guessp.s of the meaning nfTedic passages by tiielight of its literature. 
Ha is convinced, however, that in cases of words used rarely in the 
Veda, a flood of light is likely to pour from that direction. The 
old Persians and theoM Aryans have many things so comraon that 


they cannot but explain each other. Some of their deities, gome of their 
Qttstotne, some of their rites and oeremooies and some of thenatnes of 
tlisir priests are so thoroughly identical.* For tlie present, onr rtudeaVu 
Imve to satisfy themselves with what SAyanSch^rya has done and what 
such eminent scholars as Trof. Max MaiUt, Williams, Colebcooko 
"Wilson, Whitney, Hang, Mwir, and nearer Lome Dr. Peterson Love 
dene. It would be doing injustice to the memety of a gentleman 
of iudefirtiguablo industry to omit all mention of the Yedlrtija- 
yatiia of the late Bdo Bahadur Shankara Panduranga Pandit. Tho 
present annotator owes a deep debt of gratitude to all these, from 
whose works he lias luccnved very valuable assistance. 


Before conchiditig thia preface, I must fesptess my profound sense 
of satisfaction that my revered teacher Dr. BliSndiirker lias very 
kindly perciilled me to launch n»y first humble production into 
the world under his ov^n cncourag^ug aus^jices. It was no doubt 
a serious dtawb.ack thai I could not do my work directly under his 
oye, so as to ^detlvo the beaeCtof his critical faculty and of bis 
incr«i«ng faniiiiarity with tboGcrman language. Jly thanks ate due 
to gentlemen that Lav© helped roc in one way or tho other, 
particularly doo to the IVoprietore of tlio Ifirnaya- 
pmideiiy could Lave under, 
tlh ot 0* wt .iUioit my immedUle 

fa thing lK„,fftion 


4lK August 1805, 
Xlajsram College, 
Kolhapur. 


V. o, BiJArDr.K.\B. 
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